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PREFACE. 


WiTHnr  ft  few  yean  past,  oxtenare  e^loiatioDia  h&ve 
been  carried  on  thron^ont  the  East,  which  have  resulted 
in  remarkable  disooTeriea  in  nearly  all  of  the  aocisnt 
and  renowned  cities  known  to  sacred  liistoiy. 

Among  tlie  most  important  of  these  discoveries  are 
those  made  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  excavations  around  and 
under  the  Temple  sit»— among  the  rains  of  Kii^g  Solo- 
mon's stare  dties,  Baalbek,  Tadmor,  and  "HMnaf.li — at 
Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  Shushao. 

These  discoveries  have  awakened  an  interest  that  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  a  description  of 
the  ruins  of  all  the  important  cities  of  the  East 

la  the  ordinary  works  of  Eastern  travelers  and  writers, 
so  much  space  is  given  to  iuddenti  of  travel,  and  the 
speculations  of  travelerB,  that  but  little  room  is  left  for 
a  description  of  antiquitiea  or  relics. 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  comprise  in  a  convenient 
oompass  the  results  of  all  the  important  e^lorationa 


CA-ogIc 


*ml  flxoBTBtioiui  nudft  in  tlio'Eaat; — oroeciallj  among 
the  ruins  of  King  Bolomon's  citisB.  To  this  end,  ihia 
work  has  been  made  atrictly  descriptive  and  historical; 
yet  containing  only  enou^  of  histoiy  to  render  the 
Bubjeot  intelligible.  By  tioM  plan  a  description  of  the 
ruins,  as  now  ta&n,  of  forty  of  the  moat  fiunoos  dtiea 
of  autiqui^  is  given  in  the  space  of  this  volume. 
Thb  Adthok. 
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mon'a  Templ& 
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Beddea  theaethereareteootdaof  agrcttt  manrpalaoea,  market- 
jdaoea,  and  ^nago^ea  for  Inatrootlon  In  the  Sotlptiuea  and  brai- 
ditiona,  of  which  Qiete  remalna  no  Teatdge  bj  which  thej  can  »lUi 
esrtuntf  be  Identified. 

MOUNT  MORIAH— BTTB  OP  SOLOMON'S  TEMPtB. 

A,  A,  A,  A,  Temple  Area. 
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S.  Hoak  el  Akm;   the  Andent  EnlghtTemplar'aClbnich. 

3.  Hogrebina  Hoak. 
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6.  Ancient  South  Gate  of  the  Temple ;  now  Doable  Oat« 
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Ort'^n — AssaiiU  arid  O^tmre  of  the  City  lyy  Da/oii 
— David's  Death — Be  ia  succeeded  in/  Solomon^ 
who  builds  the  Maanijioent  Temple,  and  the  Store 
Cities — Siego  of  Jerustdem  iy  TUus,  it  is  tak^i 
at  Midnight — Wanton  Destruction  ojthe  Temple 
by  Fwe. 

Tbs  ^tj  of  Jemaalem,  witli  ita  rains  of  temples, 
towers,  woIIb,  and  tombs,  is  one  of  the  moat  pro- 
foundly impressiTe  localities  in  all  the  world.  While 
reflecting  on  the  history  of  this  city,  ware  on  wave  of 
thooji^ht  rush  in  on  the  mind  from  out  the  limitless 
ocean  of  the  past,  and  wkile  contemplating  its  ruins 
the  mind  is  carried  far  back  throngh  the  dim  vista 
of  agee,  to  the  time  when  Mt  Zion  was  the  Jebnsite's 
stronghold,  and  when  the  site  of  the  magnificent 
Temple  of  Solomon  was  a  threshing-floor. 

In  all  other  holy  places  there  were  worshiped 
beasts  and  birds  (Apis  and  Ibis,  Egypt),  the  human 
form  (Greece),  and  hideous  images  <£  things  found 
neither  in  the  heavens  nor  the  earth  (India).  Bnt 
here  the  shepherds  of  Canaan,  who  watched  their  flocks 
among  the  hills,  bowed  to  Him  who  is  still  called  the 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob     In  Genesis  we 
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read  that  in  the  beginmng  Ood  created  tbe  heaven 
and  the  earth,  and,  aa  the  great  Architect  of  the 
(JniTerse,  he  claima  the  exdnsive  worship  of  man. 
Since  the  day  when  the  tent  of  the  wilderness  (the 
Tabernacle)  was  enlarged  into  the  Temple,  what 
s-arioua  and  thrilling  events  have  made  the  temple 
Bite  famous  1  There  swiftlj  passes  in  review  the 
fonndation  of  that  sacred  and  stately  edifice,  with  its 
Bpacions  courts  and  white  marble  walls,  resplendent 
with  fine  gold;  the  magnificent  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, the  solemn  prayers  and  costtj  sacrifices,  and  the 
mysterious  Holy  of  Holies,  the  Shekinah. 

Then  follows  the  destruction  of  this  sacred  place 
by  the  idolaters  from  Babylon,  and  its  restoration  by 
Zerubhabel  and  Ezra,  when  some  who  had  seen  the 
first  house  wept,  while  others  shonted  for  joy.  And 
finaUy,  Herod's  Temple,  larger  and  more  magnificent 
than  the  others,  which  had  been  forty-six  years  In 
prc^^ress  when  Jesus  spake  in  it  of  its  final  destruc- 
tion, which  came  with  Titus  and  the  Komam ;  and  of 
all  its  precious  and  beautiful  fomiture  and  sacred 
vessels,  there  remains  only  a  time-worn  sculpture  of 
the  Candlestick  and  the  crumbling  Triumphal  Arch 
of  Titus  at  Rome. 

Besides  these  material  things  there  is  a  longproces- 
don  of  good  men  and  women,  kings,  prophets,  and 
priests,  who  frequented  this  place  to  worship,  and 
held  the  same  faith  with  us;  whose  lives  are  our 
Example,  and  whose  songs  are  our  psalms  and  hymns 
of  praise.  The  dark  side  of  the  picture  is  stained 
with  frightful  idolatries,  devilish  wickedness,  false- 
hoods, blasphemies,  hypocrisies,  and  murders,  even 
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In  the  midst  of  the  moet  awful  denonciatioiiB  agfunet 
sin  in  every  form. 

The  view  is  also  darkened  hy  accoimtB  of  siegee, 
famines,  destractions,  captiTities  and  diBpersions,  des- 
olations and  wars  tmnnmbered,  with  btit  a  few  rays 
of  blcBsinga  in  rostoratioiiB.  Uncoonted  millions  for 
nearly  two  thonsand  yeani  hare  directed  towards  tliie 
shrine  their  hopes  and  prayers.  This  eventful  his- 
tory and  its  present  condition  lead  to  the  inquiry, 
will  the  Temple  ever  be  rebuilt }  Will  Jerusalem 
ever  be  restored  J  "Will  the  twelve  tribes  ever  be  re- 
gathered  1 — questions  that  can  only  be  answered  by 
the  Great  Director  of  hnman  events. 

From  Abraham  to  the  present  time  a  knowledge 
of  the  one  true  God  has  been  the  chief  source  of  in- 
spiration, and  there  have  been  many  great  teachers 
who  have  instructed,  counseled,  warned,  and  threat- 
ened the  people ;  always  magni^ng  the  service  and 
the  rewards  of  the  true  faith.  "Will  there  ever  be 
another  great  teacher  there  i 
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tod,  aiid  had  their  Btronghold  on  Motuit  Zion,  and, 
ae  there  ia  no  reUdble  record  or  tradition  of  its  oo- 
capation  by  any  other  people  previoos  to  its  occopa- 
tion  by  the  Jebofiites,  the  conclasioti  is  very  evident 
that  the  city  was  foanded  by  them  ;bnt  there  exists 
no  data  for  determining  the  precise  time. 

"And  the  Lord  spake  onto  Moeea,  saying. 

Send  thon  men  that  they  may  searob  the  land  of 
Canaan,  which  I  give  nnto  the  children  of  Israel — 

And  Moees  sent  them  to  spy  ont  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, and  said  nnto  them,  Get  yon  up  this  way  south- 
ward, and  go  np  into  the  mountain. 

"So  they  went  np,  and  searched  the  land  from  the 
wQdemeSB  of  Ziu  onto  Behob,  as  men  come  to  Har 

And  th^  returned  from  searching  of  the  land  after 
for^  days. 

And  ihay  went  and  came  to  Hoses,  and  to  Aaron, 
and  to  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
nnto  the  wilderness  of  Faran,  to  Kadesh ;  and  brought 
back  word  unto  them,  and  nnto  all  the  congregation, 
and  shewed  them  the  froit  of  the  land. 

And  they  told  him,  and  said,  We  came  nnto  the 
land  whither  thou  sentest  as,  and  surely  it  floweth 
with  milk  and  honey;  and  this  is  the  fruit  of  it. 

The  Amalehites  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  tenth: 
and  the  Hittites,  and  the  tT^uaiiea,  and  the  Amorites, 
dwell  in  the  mountains :  and  the  Canaanites  dwell  by 
the  sea,  and  by  the  coast  of  Jordan."  (Nombers  ziiL 
1, 17,  21,  25,  36,  27,  29.) 

"And  the  border  went  up  by  the  valley  of  the  son  of 
Hinnom  onto  the  sonth  side  of  the  Jt^yaaiU  ;  the  same 
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w  Jerutalem  :  and  the  border  went  up  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain  that  lUth  before  the  vallej  of  Hinnom 
westward,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  valle;  of  the 
giants  northward : 

And  the  border  came  down  to  the  end  of  the  moan 
tain  that  lieth  before  the  valley  of  the  eon  of  Hinnom, 
arid  which  is  in  the  valley  of  the  giants  on  the  north, 
and  descended  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  to  the  eide  of 
Jebusi  on  the  sonth,  and  deecended  to  En-rogel, 

And  Zelah,  Eleph,  and  Jfinisi,  which  is  Jemedlem, 
Gibeath,  and  Kirjath;  fourteen  cities  with  their  vil< 
lagea.  This  is  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Ben- 
jamiD  according  to  their  families."  (Joehna,  xv.  8 — 
xviii  16,  38.) 


The  firet  recorded  siege  was  by  Jadah  and  Simeon 
{abont  1400  B.a). 

Kow  after  the  death  of  Joehua  it  came  to  pass,  that 
the  children  of  Israel  asked  the  Loro,  saying,  Who 
for  ne  against  the  Oanaanitee  first,  to  fight 
mt 

Lord  said,  Jadah  shall  go  up:  behold,  I 
red  the  land  into  hia  hand. 
ah  said  onto  Simeon  his  bi-other,  Come  up 
ito  my  lot,  that  we  may  fight  against  the 
;  and  I  likewise  wiU  go  with  thee  into  thy 
[neon  went  with  him. 

lah  went  np ;  and  the  Lord  delivered  the 
and  the  Perizzites  into  their  band :  and 
i  them  in  Bezek  ten  thousand  men. 
I  children  of  Jadah  had  fon^t  against 
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edj^  of  the  aword,  and  aet  the  city  on  fire.  (Judges, 
i  1,  3,  3,  4,  8.) 

But  the;  aaij  took  the  lower  city — the  fortreea  of 
Zion  and  Dpper  ci^  being  too  atrong  for  tliem. 

FoUowing  thifl  was  an  attack  by  the  Benjamitee, 
but  with  no  better  aacceea. 

Theee  eieges  and  attacks  were  continned  through 
the  time  when  Israel  was  ruled  by  the  judges,  and  the 
reign  of  Saul,  and  the  reign  of  David  at  Hebron. 
But  the  Jebusitea  successfally  resisted  every  attempt 
OD  the  fortress  of  Zion,  and  thoa  remained  practically 
maaten  of  the  city  until  about  1049  B.a,  when 
David  with  an  army  of  280,000  men,  choice  warriors, 
the  flower  oi  Israel  (1  Chron.,  xii.  33,  3d),  advanced 
to  the  siege,  and  with  little  trouble  took  the  lower 
city,  but,  as  before,  the  citadel  on  Zion  held  out  until 
the  Jebusitea  tauntingly  said  to  him:  "Except  thou 
take  away  the  lame  and  the  blind  thou  shalt  not  come 
inhither"  (2  Samuel,  v.  6,7,8).  Which  roused  David's 
anger,  and  he  proclaimed  to  his  boat,  that  the  first  who 
would  climb  the  rocky  side  of  the  forbves  and  kill  a 
Jebueite  should  be  made  chief  captain  of  the  host; 
upon  which  a  crowd  of  warriors  rushed  forward  to  the 
attempt,  but  Joab'a  anperior  agility  gained  him  the 
day,  and  the  citadel — ^the  fortress  of  Zion — was  at  last 
taken.  The  fall  of  this  hitherto  impregnable  strongs 
hold  a<eated  a  great  sensation  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Uie  land. 

David  at  once  proceeded  to  fortify  and  secure  him 
self  in  his  important  acquisition  by  enclosing  the  city 
and  citadel  with  a  atrong  waU.    l^e  ark  was  brought 
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from  the  hoose  of  Obed-Edom,  (near  Kirjath-Jeanm,) 
and  deposited  here  with  the  moBt  impreeBive  cere- 
moniee,  and  the  city  then  became  the  religions  centre 
and  political  capital  of  the  countiy. 

Frevioufl  to  this  the  Beat  of  goremment  had  been 
wherever  the  jndges  or  rulers  had  their  residence ; 
their  place  of  residence  and  the  ark  couBtitnting  the 
capital  and  religions  centre  for  the  time  being.  These 
transient  capitals  were  sncceeeively  Oilgal,  Shiloh, 
Shechem,  Nob,  and  Gibeon,     (Joehna,  iv.  18, 19). 

David  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Solomon  1016  b.  c, 
whose  great  works  were  the  Temple  with  its  east  wall 
and  cloister,  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,  the 
wajls  of  Jerusalem,  with  large  towers  thereon,  the 
i^reat  cisterns  or  sea  under  the  temple  area,  the 
throne,  a  palace  for  his  Egyptian  wife,  40,000  stalls 
for  his  horses,  the  garden,  Baalath,  Beth-horon,  Gezer, 
HazoF,  M^ddo,  and  Tadmor.  The  crowning  glory  of 
his  reign  and  adornment  of  the  holy  city  was  the  Tem- 
ple or  House  of  Jehovah.  The  magnificence  and  mai^ 
velons  beau^  of  this  edifice  did  not  arise  so  mnch 
from  its  size  as  from  the  whiteness  of  its  walls,  the  style 
and  finish  of  its  many  columns  and  pillars,  and  lavish 
use  within  and  without  of  the  gold  of  Ophir  and  Par- 
vaim.  (See  page  499)  Throogh  the  whole  time  that  this 
Temple  was  in  building  the  tranquillity  of  the  city  was 
not  broken  by  the  sound  of  the  workman's  ax  or  ham- 
mer, and  the  only  dark  shade  to  the  picture  is  the  fact 
o  bondage  of  the  strangers 
!  the  Canaanite  races ;  ona 
Dusand  of  whom  were  sent 
St  and  the  quarries.     Even 
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the  laraelites  were  compelled  to  take  jilace  b^  rota 
tion  at  the  same  labor. 

The  addition  of  the  splendid  Temple,  Palaces 
Wallfl,  and  Towers,  together  with  other  great  improve- 
mentB  made  in  the  City  by  King  Solomon,  rendered 
it  at  the  close  of  his  reign  tlie  most  beautiful  capital 
of  the  age.  Its  population  at  this  time  was  about 
150,000. 

Itehoboam,  son  and  Buccessor  of  King  Solomon, 
ascended  the  throne  976  B-C,  and  reigned  11  yearB. 
Under  his  i-eign  the  ten  tribes  revolted  and  formed 
the  Kingdom  of  Israel,  under  Jeroboam,  with  theii 
capital  at  Shechem,  Jerusalem  remaining  the  capital 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Judah, 

Behoboam  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Abijam,  who 
reigned  3  yeats,  and  was  succeeded  by  Asa  his  son, 
who  ascended  the  throne  951  b.o.,  and  reigned  41 
years.  In  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign  God  gave 
him  the  victory  over  the  vast  army  of  the  Cushita 
KingZerah. 

Aaa  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoshaphat  914  B.a 
His  reigu  was  distingoiahed  by  the  cleansing  of  the 
land  from  idolatry,  the  restoration  of  the  divine  ordi- 
nances, and  provision  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  people.  The  great  error  of  his  life  was  an  entang- 
ling alliance  with  Ahab,  whose  infamous  daughtei 
Athalia  early  began  to  afflict  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
of  which  she  was  afterwards  queen,  Jehoshaphat 
united  with  Aliaziah  in  a  commercial  enterprise, 
which  proving  to  be  a  failure,  he  declined  a  second 
trial  he,  however,  united  with  Joram  ui  a  war  with 
Moab,  m  which  he  was  assailed  by  a  vast  army  of 
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Uoabitea,  Ammonites,  Edomitee,  and  Syriana,  bat 
through  his  faith  in  God  he-  was  Tictorious.  After  a 
highly  proeperona  reign  of  25  je&n,  he  died  at  the 
age  of  60. 

Joram  Bncceeded  his  father,  after  relgnlog  with  him 
fonr years, then reifipedfoarjearBalone;  inallSyears. 
IJnf  ortnnately  he  was  taarried  to  Athalia,  daughter  of 
Ahab  and  Jezebel,  whose  evil  influence  did  much  to 
render  his  reign  a  cnise  to  the  kingdom.  He  slew  his 
brothers,  five  in  ntunber,  and  seized  their  possessions. 
He  also  introduced  Phcanician  idols  and  idolatry  into 
Jndea,  by  which  he  incurred  the  divine  displeasure, 
which  was  shown  by  leaving  him  unaided  under  a 
revolt  of  the  Edomitea,  which  was  successful.  His 
kingdom  was  invaded  by  the  Philistines  and  Arabi- 
ans, who  ravaged  the  country,  the  city,  and  even  his 
own  house.  His  reign  ended  885  b.o.,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Ahaziah  his  son,  who  reigned  but  a  sliort 
time — meeting  his  death  at  the  hand  of  Jehu  while 
u  company  with  Joram,  son  of  Ahab.  After  the 
premature  death  of  Abaziah,  his  mother  Athalia 
ascended  the  throne  and  sought  to  secnre  herself  on 
it  by  the  murder  of  all  the  seed  royaL  Joash,  her 
grandson,  then  an  infant  one  year  old,  was  the  only 
one  who  escaped — being  concealed  by  his  Aunt  Jeho- 
sheba.  Sis  years  afterwards  the  ffuthf  ul  and  fearless 
high  priest  Jehoiada  caused  the  blood-stained  Athaha 
to  be  put  to  death,  and  crowned  Joash  king.  The 
reign  of  Joa£^  began  877  B.a  Through  the  faithful 
sare  of  Jehoiada,  Joash  served  God  and  prospered ;  but 
after  the  death  of  his  venerable  friend  and  adviser 
he  followed  les3  wholesome  counsels,  idolatry  revived. 
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ceeded  by  his  eon  Ahaz,  who  ascended  the  throne  749 
B.O.,  uid  reigned  16  years.  He  was  noted  for  his 
idolatry  and  contempt  of  G^od.  He  made  his  children 
pass  through  the  fire  to  idols ;  he  altered  the  Temple 
to  the  Syrian  model,  and  afterwards  closed  it  alto- 
gether. In  ponishment  for  this  defiance  of  Jehorah, 
he  was  defeated  in  battle  with  Pekah  and  Kezin ;  the 
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&  great  host  against  JemBalem :  and  they  went  Dp  and 
came  to  Jerusalem.  And  when  they  were  come  up, 
tbej  came  and  stood  hj  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool, 
which  ia  in  the  highway  of  the  fiUler'a  field. 

And  when  they  had  called  to  the  king,  there  came 
out  to  them  ElitJdm  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  which  wot 
over  the  hounehold,  and  Shebna  the  scribe,  and  Joah 
the  son  of  Asaph  the  recorder. 

And  Rab-ehi^eh  said  mito  them,  Speak  ye  now  to 
beeekiah,  Thos  saith  the  great  king,  the  king  of 
A^yria,  What  confidence  is  tihis  wherein  thon  trast- 
estif 

"  And  it  came  to  pass  that  night,  that  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  went  ont,  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the 
AsByrians  a  hundred  fourscore  and  five  thousand : 
and  when  they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  behold, 
thev  were  aii  dead  corpses."  (2  Kings,  17, 18, 19 — ' 

xix.  as.) 

Hezekl&h  died  697  b.o.  and  was  succeeded  by  Ha- 
nasseh,  who  began  to  reign  when  he  was  twelve  years 
old,  and  reigned  &5  yeara.  The  commencement  of 
his  reign  was  noted  fiw  his  locking  idolatries,  cru- 
elty, and  tynumy,  feu  which  God  suffered  him  to 
be  carried  a  prisoner  to  Babylon  in  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  bis  reign,  by  Esar-Haddon,  king  of 
Assyria.  Here,  however,  he  so  humbled  himself,  that 
Qod  moved  the  Assyrians  to  restore  him  to  his  throne 
as  a  tributary;  and  thenoeforth.  he  set  himself  to 
undo  the  great  evil  be  had  done.  He  abolished  the 
worship  of  idols  and  repaired  the  defences  of  the  city, 
encloemg  with  a  wall  more  apace  at  the  west,  and 
Ophel  on  the  south-east,  and  after  a  loL^  reign  he  died 
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[n  peace,  and  was  buried  in  Jerasalem.  Hanasseh 
was  succeeded  by  Ainou,  who  began  to  lei^  at  the 
age  of  2S,  642  b.o.  His  servants  conspired  against 
him  and  slew  him  in  his  own  honse ;  bat  the  people 
killed  the  conspirators  and  established  his  sou  Joeiab 
on  the  throne,  who  commenced  to  reign  640  B.a 
He  set  himself  at  once  to  work  to  destroy  every 
vestige  of  idolatry  oat  of  the  land.  He  deiiled  the 
altars  of  the  idols  at  Bethel  by  boming  npon  them 
the  bones  of  their  deceased  priests ;  as  had  been  fore- 
told more  than  three  centories  before  (1  Kings,  xiii. 
2).  The  Temple  was  cleansed  and  repaired  at  hia 
command,  and  it  was  while  doing  this  that  the  priest 
found  the  Temple  copy  of  the  law ;  perhaps  the  oiig- 
inal  copy  from  Hoees'  own  hand.  Pharao-Necho, 
marching  to  attack  the  king  of  Assyria,  passed  across 
the  territory  of- Josiah,  who,  in  an  attempt  to  stop  him, 
gave  him  battle,  in  which  he  lost  his  life,  609  b.o. 
Joeiah  was  succeeded  by  Jehoahaz,  who  reigned  only 
about  three  months,  when  he  was  deposed  by  the 
king  of  Egypt. 

Jehoiakim,  second  son  of  Joeiah,  sncceeded  Jehoa- 
baz  on  the  throne,  and  began  to  reign  abont  609  B.a 
In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  Nebuchadnezzar  took  the 
city  and  carried  to  Babylon  a  part  of  his  princes  and 
treasares.  A  year  aftA*  this,  his  allie8,the  Egyptians 
were  defeated  on  the  Euphrates,  yet  he  despised  the 
warnings  of  Jeremiah  and  cast  his  book  into  the  fire. 
At  length  he  rebelled  agfunst  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
was  defeated  and  slain.  Jehoiachin,  son  of  Jeho- 
iakim, sncceeded  to  the  throne  599  B.a  After 
reigmng  three  months,  he  was  carried  captive  to 
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Babylon,  where  he  remMned  impriaoned  86  years, 
but  waa  then  released  and  treated  with  favor  by  Evi] 
Merodach. 

Zedekiah. — ^When  N^ebnchadBezzar  took  JeruBalein 
and  carried  Jehoiachin  away  captive,  he  pat  in  Iiis 
place  Hattaniah,  whose  name  he  changed  to  Zedt>- 
kiah,  and  made  him  swear  that  he  wonld  maintain 
fidelity  to  him.  Yet  in  the  ninth  year  of  hie  reign 
he  revolted  and  applied  to  Pharaoh-hophra  for  aBsis- 
tance.  Upon  this  I^ebnchadnezzar  marched  to  Jem- 
Balem,  and  after  a  dege  of  a  year  and  a  half  took  the 
city  588  a  o.  Entrance  was  gained  at  midnight 
when  the  city  was  wrapped  in  the  pitchy  darkness 
diaracteristic  of  an  eastern  town,  and  nothing  was 
known  by  the  Jews  of  what  had  happened  till  the 
generals  of  the  invading  army  entered  the  Temple 
and  took  seats  in  the  middle  court.  Then  the 
alarm  was  ^ven,  when  Zedekiah  hastily  collected 
his  remaining  warriors  and  stole  ont  of  the  city 
by  a  gate  at  the  south  side — near  the  present  Bab- 
el-Mugharibeh,  crossed  the  Eidron  above  the  i-oyal 
gardens,  and  made  his  way  over  Monnt  Olivet 
to  the  Jordan  valley;  bnt  the  Chaldeans  yar- 
sued  and  overtook  them  on  the  plains  of  Jericho, 
Zedekiah  was  taken  and  carried  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
then  at  Eiblah  in  Syria,  who  reproached  him  with  his 
perfidy,  ordered  his  children  to  be  sWn  before  his 
face,  and  his  eyes  to  be  put  out;  and  then  loading  him 
with  chains  of  brass,  ordered  him  to  be  sent  to  Baby* 
lonT — (See  Babylonish  captivity,  page  393.) 

Meantime  the  wretched  inhabitants  suffered  all  the 
horrers  of  aesaolt  <uid  sack;  the  men  were  slaughtered, 


dd  and  young,  prince  and  peaB&nt ;  and  the  women 
violated  in  Mt  Zion  itself.  On  the  Tth  day  of  tho 
following  month  Kehnzaradan  arrived,  collected  the 
captivee  and  booty,  and  on  the  tenth  the  temple,  the 
rojal  palace,  and  all  the  more  important  bnildingB  of 
the  city  were  aet  on  fire,  and  the  walls  thrown  down 
and  left  as  heaps  of  rubbish.  This  deetmctioii  of  the 
city  and  deportation  left  the  land  nearly  deserted. 

The  snbseqaent  history  of  Jerusalem  may  be  epi- 
tomized as  follows : — About  332  B.a  it  was  taken  by 
Alexander  of  Macedon.  Shortly  after  his  death 
Ptolemy  logns,  of  Egypt,  took  it  by  assanlt  on  the 
Sabbath,  when  it  is  said  the  Jews  scmpled  to  fight 
199  B.  a,  Scopns,  an  Egyptian  general,  recovered 
Jndea  to  the  King  of  i^ypt  170  b.  o.,  it  was  taken 
by  AntiochuB  Epiphanes,  who  razed  its  walls,  set  ap 
an  image  of  Jnpiter  in  the  Temple,  and  used  eveiy 
means  to  force  tJie  pec^le  into  idolatry.  Under  the 
Maccabees  the  Jews  again  recovered  their  independ* 
ence  165  b.  o.  About  100  years  later  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  Komans,  and  Herod  the  Qreat  ex- 
pended vast  snms  in  its  embellishment. 

A.  D.  63,  the  Jews  renonnced  their  allegiance  to 
Yespaaian,  npon  which  hostilities  at  once  began. 
The  insnrgents  held  the  Temple  and  lower  city.  In 
the  Castle  oi  Antonia  was  a  small  Boman  garrison. 
Fierce  contests  lasted  for  several  days,  each  side  en- 
deavoring to  gain  possession  of  the  part  held  by  the 
other  At  last  the  msargents  became  masters  of  the 
3ity  and  Temple  Cestms  GJallus,  then  encamped  on 
Scopas,  advanced  on  the  city  and  for  six  days  as 
saulted  the  walls,  bnt  withont  aucceas.    He  then  drew 


off  to  hii  camp.  ThiAer  the  inanrgentB  followed 
him,  and  in  three  days  gave  him  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete defeats  ever  undergone  by  a  Homan  army. 

The  Jew8  then  repaired  the  walls  of  the  city  and 
made  great  preparationa  for  its  defense  against  another 
expected  attempt  by  the  Bomans — ^which  was  soon 
made  by  Titns,  who  arrived  and  encamped  on  Scopas 
and  Moimt  Olivet,  and  commenced  tlje  siege.  April 
the  15th  the  first  breach  was  made  in  the  walls.  June 
the  11th  the  Tower  of  Antonia  was  taken.  July  the 
15th  a  soldier  wantonly  and  without  orders  set  fire 
to  the  Temple,  which  was  destroyed  except  the  edi- 
fice of  the  Sanctoary.  September  the  11th  the  city 
was  taken,  and  its  destmction  completed,  except  the 
three  great  towers — Hippicns,  Phasaelus,  and  Mari- 
amne,  which  were  left  standing  as  memorials  of  the 
massive  nature  of  the  fortifications. 

A.D.  135,  Adrian  banished  the  Jews  and  planted  a 
Roman  colony  there.  He  also  consecrated  the  city  to 
heathen  deities,  so  as  to  defile  it  as  much  as  possible, 
and  did  what  he  could  to  obliterate  all  traces  both  of 
Judaism  and  Christianity. 

Abont  A.D.  326,  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine, 
built  two  churches  in  Bethlehem  and  on  Mount 
Olivet.  Julian  endeavored  to  rebuild  the  Temple, 
A.  D.  363,  but  his  design  was  frustrated,  as  contempo 
raneous  writers  relate,  by  an  earthquake  and  by  balla 
of  fire  bursting  among  the  workmen. 

A.D.  613  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Chosroes,  king 
of  Persia,  who  slew  90,000  men,  and  demolished  the 
buildings  and  objects  venerated  by  the  Christians.  In 
627  Heraclius  defeated  Chosroea,  and  Jerusalem  y 
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reeoveied  bj  the  Greeks.  637  it  was  taken  by 
Omar,  the  second  of  the  £ali£B,  and  thus  passed  un- 
der Hohammedftn  rule.  The  Mosque  of  Omar  on  the 
Temple  site  vas  built  hy  this  Mohammedan  Kalif. 
From  this  time  Jerasalem  contiiiaed  tmder  the  Ealifs 
of  Bagdad,  till  868,  when  it  was  taken  by  Ahmed,  a 
Torkic^  eovereign  of  Egypt  From  this  tlU  1099  it 
wae  ruled  alternately  by  Turk  and  Saracen.  At  this 
latter  period  it  was  taken  by  the  crosadera  nnder  God- 
frey Bouillon,  who  was  elected  king.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Baldwin,  who  died  in  1118.  In  1187 
Saladin,  Saltan  of  the  East,  took  the  city.  In  1242  it 
was  restored  to  the  I^tin  princes  by  Saleh  Ismail, 
Emir  of  Damascas.  In  1291  it  was  taken  by  the  Sul- 
tans of  Egypt,  who  held  it  until  1382.  Selim,  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey,  made  conquest  of  Egypt,  Syria  and 
J'erusalem  in  1517,  and  his  son  Solyman  reconstructed 
the  walla  of  the  city,  as  now  seen,  in  1534,  Since 
this  time,  with  the  excepticat  of  the  2  years  it  was 
held  by  Ibrahim  Fasha  of  Egypt,  and  two  years  by 
the  Fellahini  it  has  remained  subject  to  Turkey.  It 
is  now  included  in  the  pashalic  of  Damascus,  but 
with  a  resident  Turkish  govenKH*. 

Altogether,  Jerusalem  presents  a  historr  vaex.' 
ampled  in  the  nmnber  of  its  sieges  and  otheo  tragical 
events.  It  has  greatly  declined  from  its  former  size 
and  splendor,  and  has  now  a  pq)Qlation  of  onljr  S0,000. 
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A    flKKICH     or    THE     TOFOGBAPBT     OF     THX     OITT     AMD 
ADJOIHIMO   OOTJSTBT. 

Jenual»m-~  VaUet/  ofJe&othaphat—JEnirmam—  T^ropoon— 
WalU—Gaiu— David  iSlnet~Via  Dotorotc^— Mount 
Zum. 

To  render  the  eitoation  aad  description  of  the 
points  of  interest  intelligible  to  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  subject,  a  slight  sketch  of  the  to- 
pography of  the  city  and  adjoining  coontry  will  be 
necessaiy. 

Jemsalem  is  situated  on  the  snnunit  of  the  ridgo 
which  extends  through  Palestine  from  north  to  south ; 
flie  only  approach  to  the  ci^  being  by  wild  moun- 
tain roada  The  spur  or  plateau  on  which  the  city  is 
built  has  a  general  slant  to  the  south-east,  and  its  av- 
erage height  above  the  Mediterranean  is  2,475  feet. 

This  plateau  is  of  tertiary  limestone,  the  upper  beds 
of  which  are  a  hard,  compact  stone  called  by  the 
Arabs  ^  Mezzeh,"  while  the  lower  consists  of  a  soft 
white  stone  called  "  Melekeh."  It  was  in  this  lattei 
that  most  of  the  ancient  tombs  and  ciBtems  were  cut 
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Tlie  aty  is  ue&rl;  Burroimded  by  two  raTiuefl  or 
Talleys :  Jehoeh&phat  on  the  east,  and  Hiimoni  on  the 
weet  and  Boath. 


TEE   VALLEY   07  JEHOSEAPHAT 

commences  well  around  to  the  north  of  the  city,  and 
at  first  its  course  is  nearly  east  for  a  mile  and  a  half ; 
it  then  makes  a  sharp  bend  to  the  sonth,  which  course 
it  foUowa  to  En  Bogel,  a  deep  well  a  short  distance 
below  the  citj.  From  this  point  it  winds  its  way 
through  the  wild  hilly  country  of  Judea,  twelve 
miles  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Through  this  valley  runs 
the  brook  Kedron. 


TUB  TALLST    OF  EDOIOU 

commences  west  of  the  city,  and  its  course  is  at  iirst, 
Bouth-esat  to  nearly  opposite  Jaffa  gate,  where  it  bends 
to  the  south,  'which  course  it  follows  to  a  short  distance 
below  the  lower  pool  of  Gihon ;  at  this  point  it  makes 
a  sharp  bend  to  the  east,  and,  passing  the  south  end 
of  the  city,  joins  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  at  En 
Bogel  Both  of  these  valleys  are  at  first  very  shallow, 
mere  depressions  m  the  ground,  but  after  changmg 
iheir  courses,  the  Hinnom  to  the  east,  and  Jehoehs' 
phat  to  the  south,  they  fall  and  deepen  more  rap- 
idly, so  that  at  En  E<^1  they  are  six  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  lower  than  at  their  starting  pomts 
Between  the  valley  of  Hinnom  and  Jehoshaphat 
tliere  is  another  r 
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THB  TTSOPCCON,  TALLBT  QF  rrHB  OHBESS-XONGEBS, 

commeDcce  near  the  CamasciiB  gate,  and  ranning 
nearly  Bonth,  joins  Jeboebapbat  at  Siloam,  This 
ravine  divides  the  plateau  on  which  the  city  stands 
into  two  unequal  halves,  the  western  spur  being 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  higher  than  the  east- 
ern ;  on  the  latter — ^Moant  Moriah — once  stood  the 
temples  of  Solomon,  Zenibbabel,  and  Herod.  On  the 
western  was  the  upper  city  of  Joeephns,  and  here  also 
stood  the  three  great  towers — Hippicus,  Fhasselns,  and 
Jdariarane.  The  sides  of  these  valleys  are  now  en- 
cumbered with  much  mbbiiih,  still  they  are  sufficiently 
steep  to  be  difficult  of  access,  so  that  in  ancient  times 
they  most  have  afforded  a  strong  natural  defence  for 
the  south,  west,  and  east  sides  of  the  city,  and  tliis  it 
was  which  gave  the  Jebnsites  sudi  assurance  when 
they  said  to  David, "  Except  thon  take  away  the  lame 
and  the  blind,  thou  shalt  not  come  in  hither." 

The  cvigiual  city  was  bnilt  ou  Zion,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  stzvng  wall,  and  ae  the  city  was  enlarged 
a  second  wall  was  built;  afterwards  a  third.  The 
city  is  not  nearly  as  lai^  now  as  at  the  time  of  Christ, 
being  only  about  two  and  a  half  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  present  wall  is  very  Btrcmgly  built,  its 
tbicknees  being  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet,  and  its 
height  varying  from  thirty  to  sevenly  feet,  according 
to  the  inecLualitiea  of  the  surface  of  tlie  ground. 
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gate  on  tne  east  to  me  unorcn  oi  tne  iioiy  esepnicnre. 
North  and  west  of  David  street  is  the  Christian  qnar- 
ter  of  the  city ;  near  the  centre  of  this  quarter,  at 
the  west  end  of  Dolorosa,  is  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre ;  south  of  this  is  Zion,  Zion  gate,  and  the 
lepers'  hnts.  Bouth  oi  this  is  David's  resting-place, 
or  tomb  of  David.  North  of  the  Temple  area  is  a 
hill  which  is  doabtleee  the  Bezetha  of  Joeephns.  It 
is  now  oocapied  by  Moslem  hooses,  a  convent  built 
by  the  Coenro  de  Sion,  and  the  British,  ProBsian,  and 
Austrian  consalates. 


UOUHT  ZION. 

Mount  Zion  is  in  the  Bonth-westem  part  of  the  city, 
[t  is  bonnded  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  valley  of 

•  Auolsnt  Joppa,  now  Jaffa  gate. 

t  The  ancient  Sontb  gate  of  the  Temple. 
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Hinnom,  and  on  the  east  b;  tlie  TyropoDon.  From  the 
valley  of  HiDDom  the  sides  ancientlj  rose  np  in  steep 
rockj  precipices,  but  the  ruins  from  the  many  de 
stmctions  dE  the  city  have  been  tumbled  into  these 
valleys  BO  as  to  cover  up,  in  many  places,  the  precipi- 
ces, and  entirely  obliterate  all  traces  of  the  original 
brow  of  the  hilL  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
T^ropceon  valley,  which  is  now  so  filled  with  the  ac- 
cnmnlaticois  of  mins,  that  opposite  to  Mount  Zion  it 
has  hardly  the  appearance  of  a  valley;  even  on  the  top 
of  the  hill,  where  a  few  years  since  the  English  chnich 
was  built,  nearly  fifty  feet  of  mbbish  was  dng  throng 
before  the  original  soil  was  reached. 

The  Bouthem  brow  of  Zion  is  bold  and  prominent, 
and  at  the  soathwest  comer  of  the  city  it  is  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  above  the  valley,  and  on  the  south 
three  hundred. 

Upon  this  mount  the  original  city  was  bailt  Here 
was  the  stronghold  of  the  Jebnsitea,  which  was  cap- 
tured by  David,  and  here  was  the  palace  of  the  kinga 
of  Israel.  £nt  now  how  changed  I  On  ground  once 
thickly  covered  with  public  edifices  and  dwellings, 
among  moonds  of  mins,  large  patches  of  barley 
and  wheat  may  be  seen  growing.  "Therefore  aball 
Zion,  for  your  sake,  be  ploughed  as  a  field,  and 
Jerusalem  become  heaps,  and  the  mountain  of  the 
house  as  the  high  places  of  the  forests."  (Micah  iii. 
12) 

Several  valleys  begm  north  and  west  of  the  city 
and  wmd  south  and  west  to  the  sea,  the  largest  of 
which  IB  Wady  Beit  Hanina,  continued  m  Wady 
Snrar     The  monntams  ronnd  about  Jerusalem  are 
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biglier  than  the  city  on  every  side ;  so  it  is  neceasai; 
to  go  vp  to  the  city  from  any  direction. 

The  names  and  localities  of  the  several  hills  are 
plainly  given  on  the  engraving.*  The  walls  of  the 
fiodem  ci(y  are  indicated  b;  the  heavy  black  line. 
The  more  ancient  walls  are  shown  by  dots  and  marks 
arranged  and  named  on  the  engraving. 

In  the  Bible  and  Josephns  there  are  given  the 
names  of  the  gates,  towers,  and  notable  edifices, 
the  sites  of  which  are  laid  down  on  the  plan  in 
accordance  with  the  reports  of  the  latest  ordnanoa 
enrv(^  and  explorations. 

*  JoiDMlem  and  tti  rain*— Bm  flnt  put  of  tha  Book. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

bujos,  obje(7ts,  abd  plaicbs  of  mitoBn, 

Ancient  Pottery — Zam^ — KnivM  and  otAer  JSelica 
— Zion  Bridge — Anci&nt  Ca^of  Damd — Oatet 
of  the  COy — Pool#-~F<naitaiM — VdUey  of  J& 
hoehaphat —  Yillttge  of  SHoam — AndetU  Tomha 
and  Vaulta — VaU^  of  Mirwiom — Aeddama  tAe 
Held  of  Blood. 

In  the  description  of  the  SabterraneaD  Qnarry.a  cat 
Ckf  a  lamp  is  g^Ten,ehowing  how  the  quarry  was  lighted 
while  the  men  were  at  work.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  notice  some  of  the  many  fonns  of  lamps,  with  their 
Bingular  marks  and  inscriptions,  that  have  been  fotmd 
among  the  rubbish  in  the  various  excavations  under 
Jerusalem,  in  cisterns  or  sewers,  where  they  have  been 
accidentally  dropped,  or  in  chambers  where  they 
were  left  when  the  rooms  were  abandoned.  Nearly 
all  of  thoae  found  are  broken,  a  few  only  being 
whole,  which  had  been  lost,  perhaps.  Many  of  the 
objects  found  in  the  mbbish  were  the  work  of  G-reeks 
or  Bomans,  and  may  have  been  imported  from  Europe. 
But  there  are  also  specimens  of  Phoenician  or  Hebrew 
workmanship,  especially  the  most  ancient  articlefl 
which  were  found  in  the  deepest  places,  apparently 
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where  they  had  lain  nndistaibed  elnce  the  time  of 
SolomoD, 

Of  the  earthenware  and  terra'^iotta  there  are  five 
classes  of  objects  among  those  diacovered. 

1.  Ancient  Hebrew  and  Phoenician. 

3.  Greek  or  made  by  Greek  coloniea. 

3  i^^man  or  their  colonies. 

4  Christian,  of  the  early  ages. 

S.  Arabic,  middle  age  and  modem. 

Of  the  first  there  are  a  large  nnmber  of  fragments, 
the  most  interesting  of  wMch  are  vase  handles  with 
carious  devices  stamped  on  the  clay  before  it  was 
burned  in  the  kiln.  Some  of  these  were  found  at  a 
depth  of  sixty-three  feet  below  the  present  surface. 
There  is  on  nearly  every  one  a  figure  of  Baal  with 
letters  above  and  below  it,  signifying  that  the 
maker  had  the  royal  license  of  manufacture.  Some 
of  these  have  a  cross,  as  the  potter's  mark.  There 
was  a  royal  guild  of  potters  in  Jerusalem,  as  mention- 
ed in  Chron.  iv.  23. 

Two  of  the  Greek  specimens  are  of  the  most 
ancient  and  curions  make ;  they  are  rooud  lamps  with 
four  lips  or  places  for  wicks.  These  lamps  were 
found  in  a  cave  on  Mount  Olivet.  Otlioi-s  o£  this 
pattern  have  been  found  on  the  Island  of  Cyprus, 
tmd  in  Malta  and  other  Greek  localities.  The  caves 
of  Olivet  have  furnished  many  specimens  of  vases, 
dislies,  and  lamps  of  various  patterns  and  of  different 
workmanship,  Greek,  ^man,  and  later  One  of 
these  IS  saucer-shaped,  ten  inches  across,  and  has 
three  legs,  each  perforated,  forming  rmgs  by  which 
the  article  was  hnng  up  when  not  \n  use     Some  of 
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Ancient  Knives,  lamps,  and  Ink-bottle. 
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the  Greek  articIeB  were  of  yellow  ware  ornamented 
with  red  patterns  in  the  tme  Greek  style.  Simi- 
lar jogs  and  vasee  may  now  be  seen  in  nae  among  the 
Arab  Kabylea  in  Algeria.  One  piece  of  the  appor 
part  of  a  jng  was  tnnamented  in  imitation  of  a  girt 
with  a  shawl  thrown  over  her  shoolders  figured  in  a 
Gh^cian  pattem,and  very  skiUfulIy  executed. 

Six  different  vases  were  found  whole  or  broken,  of 
precisely  similar  patterns  and  ornaments  to  some  that 
were  found  in  Egypt  They  are  of  a  very  hard  black 
Bubetance  and  coated  with  a  crimson  glaze.  Five  are 
shaped  like  a  cedar  cone,  but  ribbed  in  sections 
beaides  the  seed  markings. 

Third. — Fragments  of  several  kinds  of  pottery  of 
Koman  work  were  fonnd  in  different  places,  some 
of  which  wore  very  beautiful,  and  bore  inscriptions, 
The  Bomans  used  pottery  to  a  great  extent,  and  always 
left  fragments  of  broken  ware  wherever  they  camped, 
and  some  mteresbng  specimens  have  been  found  in 
Jericho  and  other  places  in  Palestine. 

Fourth. — Among  the  articles  of  the  Ohristian  period 
there  are  a  great  number  of  lamps,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  rendered  mtercsting  by  the  inscriptions 
inscribed  on  them,  or  from  the  locality  where  they 
were  discovered  Jnd^ng  from  the  material  and 
Bl^le  of  lamps  the  early  Christians  were  very  poor  and 
also  veiy  devout.  The  devices  stamped  on  them  are 
various,  and  mclude  the  cross  in  many  8tyle8;-the 
seven  branched-candlestick,  formed  after  that  which 
lighted  the  Holy  Place  in  Solomon's  Temple,  and 
emblematical  of  Ohnst  the  light  of  the  World ;  the 
palm  branch  snggeeted  by  the   paasago  in  Fsalms 
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zcii.,  and  St  John's  Ooepel,  xii.  IS,  and  in  Kevela- 
tion  ii.  9.  Kearly  oU  of  theee  lamps  are  pear«hap- 
ed,  and  ornamented  around  the  edge  of  the  top 
only.  (See  No.  8.)  The  ronnd  lamp  (see  No.  7) 
IB  of  Greek  workmanship,  and  is  ornamented. 
InscriptionB  are  fonnd  on  some  of  them,  one  of 
which  reads  F  HO  S' ^gk  Ghmtufl  (zb),  phenipacin 
^ENllIAKIN,  and  may  bo  translated  "Ohriat  the 
light  of  all,"  or  "the  light  of  Chriat  shines  out" 
Another  has  the  legend  IXO.  Jesns  Christ  Qod,  or 
it  may  be  the  Symbol  of  the  fish  ioteub  meaning 
Christ — in  Greek  also  Jesns  Ohriat  Saviom-. 

Fifth. — ^The  Arabic  pottery  is  interesting  from  ite 
material  and  designs.  One  pattern  has  a  design 
painted  on  it,  in  bine  and  black  lines,  and  is  similar 
to  specimens  found  in  Egypt  Borne  of  them  have 
inscriptions  in  the  pecnliar  Coptic  letter,  and  probably 
date  as  far  back  ae  the  age  of  Haroun  al  Baschid 
The  wall  tiles  of  the  Mosque  of  the  Sakkara  at  Jerusa 
lem  are  of  similar  materials,  and  also  those  of  the 
Great  Moaque  at  Damascua,  where  they  are  orna- 
mented with  a  pattern  in  blue  lines  on  a  pale  gre^n 
ground. 

The  articles  of  glass  that  have  been  found  are 
highly  interesting  as  antiquities,  as  they  prove  the  use 
of  the  material  in  ancient  tdmee.  One  of  the  glass 
vessels  found  is  double,  and  was  doubtless  ait 
ink-holder.  It  had  three  huidles,  one  on  each  side, 
and  one  on  the  top,  the  last  having  been  broken 
(see  No  6) ,  the  color  is  a  pale  green,  ornamented 
with  circular  and  zigzag  Imes  of  a  dark  blue  bnt,  re- 
beved  by  a  darker  blue.    The  large  glass  lamp,  with 
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ft  wide  open  top,  has  three  handles  for  Bnspending 
chains,  aod  is  of  a  pale  green  color.  The  old  Coptia 
C-onventB  in  Egypt  are  lighted  to  this  day  hy  similar 
lamps,  some  of  which  have  inscriptions  in  the  Coptia 
language  selected  from  the  New  Testament. 

Ohjects  in  bronze,  copper,  and  stone,  are  quite 
numerous,  and  highly  interesting  as  specimens  of 
nncient  workmanship,  and  as  showing  some  of  the 
tools  and  implements  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  two 
Hi  rams. 

THB  BOOB  HOMO   ABCH. 

This  arch  is  over  the  Via  Dolorosa  opposite  the  Got- 
amor's  hoose,  and  is  tradition^y  said  to  bear  the  very 
chamber  and  window  from  which  Jeens  was  shown 
to  the  people  by  Pilate  when  he  said  "Eehold  the 
Man  "  (Ecee  homo). 

This  Arch  spans  the  principal  street  of  the  city,  be- 
ing the  one  that  leack  from  St.  Stephen's  Oate  on  the 
east  to  the  Joppa  Gate  on  the  west,  along  which  thon- 
sands  of  pilgrims  from  different  conntries  pass  in  all 
sorts  of  garb  and  every  Tariety  of  style,  on  foot,  on 
donkeys,  camels  and  horses.  Some  loaded  with  bag- 
gage, others  with  books  or  relics,  and,  mingling  with 
these,  the  natives  in  equally  varied  costnme  and  con- 
dition carrying  fmit,  water-jars,  and  children.  No 
greater  picture  of  confusion  conld  be  imagined  tiian 
is  seen  in  Jerusalem  about  the  time  of  Easter  every 
year,  when  nearly  every  nation  under  the  sun  is  repre- 
sented by  pilgrims  of  every  degree,  from  the  wealthy 
nabob  on  horseback  to  the  poor  and  lame  hobbling  on 
foot 
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ISX  ACAOU-ntlEB. 

The  Acacia  Seyal  U  one  of  the  moet  beautiful  ever- 
greens of  Palestine.  It  is  often  found  growing  in  the 
dry  bed  of  some  eitinct  brook  where  all  otiier  trees 
have  died  out  Tbewoodis  fiQe-grained,hard,andof  a 
brown  color.  The  leaves  are  small  and  pinnulate, 
and  ita  blossoms  are  little  tufts  of  yellow  fiber-like 
bur ;  the  seeds  are  in  pods. 

The  largest  acacias  in  Palestine  are  those  growing 
near  the  fountains  of  Engedi,  on  the  west  diore  of 
the  Dead  Sea ;  several  of  which  are  from  six  to  eight 
feet  in  diameter.  They  are  found  growing  all  along 
the  course  of  the  Jordan,sonth  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

The  gom-arabic  of  commerce  and  medicine  is  pro- 
duced by  this  tree  &pontaneously,and  from  incisions 
in  the  bark.  The  Arabs  use  it  for  food  in  time  of 
scarcity.  Camels  eat  its  thorny  foliage.  Its  nee  by 
the  fratemi^  is  well  known,  and  refers  to  it  as  an 

evergreen, therefore  a  very  appropriiite  emblem 

of  1i^  beyond  the  grave. 
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zioN  bhume. — no.  62. 

Thia  bridge  cruesed  the  Tyropceon  Valley,  coq- 
necting  Mount  Zion  irith  Monnt  Moriah.  There 
is  but  little  Temamiog  of  diiB  andent  stractnrQ 
except  on  the  Moriah  ade,  vrhere  it  united  with  the 
Temple  wall ;  here  a  portion  of  one  of  the  arches 
still  remaine.  This  is  donbtleea  the  bridge  mentioned 
by  Joeephns,  the  c<»«tractioa  of  whidi  is  ascribed  tf- 
Sdomon. 


1SB  AHOISMT  OABfOX  Off  DATID. 

The  large  space  just  inside  of  the  Jaffa  Gate,  to 
die  south,  where  are  seen  the  numbers  8, 6, 44, 48,  and 
51,  is  the  area  ouoe  occnpied  by  the  ancient  Castle  of 
David,  Fort  and  Castle  of  Zion,  and  other  works  of 
defence.  Eut  little  now  remains  to  be  seen  of  them 
except  the  Tower  of  David,  No.  3,  and  the  Citadel, 
No.  5. 

Thk  Cttadel,  or  Castle  of  David  {No.  6),  near  the 
Jaffa  gate,  is  remarkable  for  its  great  strength  and 
venerable  antiquity.  The  lower  part  of  it  ta  built  of 
maaaive  stones,  from  nine  to  thirteen  feet  in  length, 
and  fnnn  three  to  four  feet  thick.  Their  Jewi^ 
origin  is  indicated  by  the  deep  bevd  round  the 
edges.  The  height  of  (he  tower  above  the  present 
level  of  the  fosse  is  forty  feet  It  is  built  solid,  and 
recent  excavalic«is  show  that  for  a  considerable 
height  above  the  foundation  it  is  formed  of  the 
natural  rock,  hewn  into  shape  and  faced  with  stones. 
Tbis  is  <M6  ot  the  towers  saved  by  Titus  as  a  memo- 
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rial  of  the  almost  impregnable  strength  of  the  cAty 
he  had  captorecL 

No.  20. — The  Staiks  of  David  are  a  flight  <if  atepe 
cat  in  the  native  rock  near  the  Siloam  pool  (See 
Nehemiah  zii.  S7.) 


THB  JAFFA   OATS. — (AHOISNT  JOFFA  GATE.) 

This  ie  the  entrance  to  the  city  from  the  east. 
From  this  gate  roads  lead  to  Betixlebem,  Hebron, 
Glaza,  and  Jaffa.  A  little  to  the  right  of  this  gate, 
on  the  outside,  are  heaps  of  ancient  rains ;  but  what 
bnildings  once  stood  here,  none  can  now  teU. 

THB  DAXASOU8  GATB. 

The  entrance  to  the  citj  from  the  north  is  throngh 
this  gate.  From  this  gate,  roads  lead  to  Jilt  Tabor, 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  Damascna,  and  Palmyra,  in  the 
interior ;  and  Tyre  and  Sidon  on  the  coast 

BT.   BTEPHSK  SATE. 

This  gate  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  a  short 
distance  north  of  the  Temple  area.  From  this  gate, 
roads  lead  to  Bethany,  Bethphage,  Jericho,  Gilgal 
and  the  Biver  Jordan. 


THE  LEPEBS     HUTS. 

Lepers  are  seen  aronnd  Jerusalem  now  as  in  the 
ancient  time.    They  are  mostly  found  at  the  Zion 
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Gate,  n-hcre  they  hate  their  huts  or  dwellings.  Tlie« 
misemble  creatnrcB  intermmry  and  have  children, 
thns  transiriitting  and  perpetnating  their  loathsome 
ftnd  injstcrionB  diseaee. 

WA.TEB   BDTPLT. 

Since  the  chief  enpply  used  in  the  Temple  area  is 
now  derived  from  Solohon'b  Foolb,  as  it  was  in  his 
day,and  donbtlcss  has  been  ever  since,  with  very  few 
intermissions,  as  at  sieges,  ete.,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  give  a  short  acconnt  of  those  pools.  Thej  are 
situated  at  Etiiam,  eight  miles  from  the  ci^,  sonth- 
west  of  Betlilehem. 

The  SEALEn  FomTTAiN  (mentioned  in  Canticles  iv. 
12)  is  a  few  rods  above  the  pools,  and  is  30  feet 
under  ground,  in  a  rock-hewn  room,  containing  a 
fine  copious  fountain,  and  an  entrance  room  arched 
over  and  ronghly  walled ;  the  wort  of  Solomon. 
This  is  the  main  source  of  supply  for  the  pools. 

The  water  first  flows  into  tiie  upper  pool  (380  by 
236  feet,  and  25  feet  deep) ;  and  then  from  that  160 
feet  to  the  second  (423  by  250  feet,  and  39  deep) ;  and 
then  248  feet  farther  to  the  thii-d  (582  by  207  feet, 
and  50  deep),  and  from  the  last  pool  the  water  is 
conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  to  Jerusalem. 

All  of  these  pools  are  built  of  large  hewed  stones, 
and  are  well  lined  witli  cement,  with  a  rocky  l>ottom 
in  terraces.  Broad  flights  of  stops  lead  down  into 
<ihem.  There  are  rooms  under  the  lower  pool,  at  its 
lower  end,  having  walls  and  arches  similar  to  those 
at  the  Sealed  Fountain.    These  arehes  are  in  a  good 
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state  of  preeerration,  ke^-stoncs  and  all,  and  arc  good 
evidences  of  the  antiquity  of  the  whole. 

The  aqueduct  is  made  of  cylindere  of  red  pottery 
from  12  to  15  incheB  long  bj  S  to  10  inches  in  diame- 
ter, cemented  and  covered  with  earth  over  two  feet 
There  are  eeveral  places  provided  with  etone  open 
raouths,  where  the  water  can  be  dipped  ont  The 
valley  of  Hinnom  is  passed  above  the  pool  of  Gihon 
on  10  arches  (which  are  now  almost  covered  with 
rubbish),  and  winding  around  Zion  readies  the  great 
pool  at  Jerusalem.  (See  Engvf )  The  water-supply 
of  the  cily  is  not  very  abundant,  nor  of  a  very  good 
quali^ ;  but  anciently,  before  Hezekiah  stopped  the 
great  fonntains  in  Gihon,  and  when  even  the  present 
sources  were  better  cared  for,  there  must  have  been 
plenty  of  good  water.  Nearly  every  house  has  now 
one  or  more  cisterns  for  holding  nun  or  spring 
water. 

TBI    POOL  OF   BILOAM. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  noted  fountains  about  Jera- 
salem.  The  Saviour,  having  anointed  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  man  with  a  mixture  of  dust  and  spittle,  sud : 
"  Go  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam,"  and  he  went  and 
washed, "  and  came  seeing,"  Above  this  pool  is  the 
fov/nioAn  ofSUoa/m  or  Yirgwifov/rUain,  from  which 
the  water  flows  to  the  pool  of  Siloam  through  a  sub- 
terranean passage  1,750  feet  in  length,  (MseUed  Jj 
the  hand  of  man  through  the  solid  rock  of  OpKel  / 
At  the  upper  end  of  this  pool  is  an  old  arched  stair- 
way, now  tumbling  into  ruins,  by  which  a  descent 
*  EDgmTiiis:  in  fiiat  part  of  tbe  Book. 
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This  is  a  large  well,  eouth  of  the  Poo)  of  Siloain. 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  valleys,  Jehoehaphat  and 
Hinnom.  It  is  125  foet  deep,  and  Btrongly  walled 
with  lat^  stonea.  Thb  wall  termiuatee  in  an  arch  at 
the  top,  the  whole  bearing  evidence  of  great  antiquity. 
TluB  well  18  Btill  a  place  of  great  resort,  as  the  water 
is  better  than  most  of  the  water  about  the  city.  A 
large  flat  etone  with  a  circular  hole  in  the  centre 
confititutes  the  month  of  tlie  welL  The  water  is 
Btill  drawn,  as  in  ancient  times,  in  leathern  buckets 
and  earthen  jars  attached  to  ropea ;  deep  creasee  are 
worn  into  the  edge  of  the  aperture  through  the  cap- 
Btone,  where  these  ropes  have  for  many  centuries 
been  drawn  up. 


THB  vraaiH  FonnTAiN. 

This  fountain  is  a  large,  deep,  artificial  canity  in 
the  hill-side,  cnt  entirely  in  the  solid  rock.  It  is 
reached  by  a  broad  stone  stairway  of  26  steps.  The 
water  is  about  25  feet  below  the  entrance  on  the 
hill-eide,  and  some  10  or  15  feet  below  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  The  water  is  contained  in  a  basin  16 
foet  long  by  from  S  to  6  broad,  and  7  feet  deep. 
The  usual  depth  of  the  water  is  about  3  feet,  the 
bottom  of  the  basin  being  covered  with  pebbles,  an 
accumulation  of  dirt,  and  rubbish.  It  is  said  by 
Bome  to  get  the  name, "  Fountain  of  the  Yir^n," 
from  tlie  fact  tliat  tlie&e  waters  were  considered  a 
grand  tost  for  women  accused  of  incontinence.    If 


Fonntain,  N.  E.  comer  of  Temple  Area. 
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Inaocent,  they  drank  it  withont  injtuy;  if  gnilt; 
they  immediately  fell  down  dead  I  When  the  Virgin 
Mafy  waa  accused  she  Bahmitted  to  the  ordeal,  and 
thns  estahlished  her  innocence. 


HO.  4. — THE   HBZSKIAH  FOOL 

Is  in  the  city,  near  the  Jaffa  Gate,  and  is  240  feet 
l<mg  by  144  feet  wide.  Its  bottom  is  formed  of  the 
natural  rock,  levelled  and  cemented.  This  pool  snp- 
plies  several  large  baths  with  water. 

Near  the  Cotton  Bazar  is  the  Wkll  of  Hsaijno,  85 
feet  deep,  through  rock.  There  are  several  cham- 
beiB  and  paasagee  connected  with  this  well,  whose 
osee  are  unknown. 

The  Pool  of  Bbthbsda  (Moat  c^  Antonia)  is  365  feet 
long,  131  wide,  with  a  branch  at  the  sonth-west  comer 
142  feet  long  and  45  wide.  The  north  half  of  it  is 
walled  over  by  foundations  for  houses,  and  built 
upon.  The  Mekheueh  Pool  is  under  ground  near 
the  Wailing  Place,  and  is  84  feet  by  42,  built  against 
the  Temple  area  wall,  arched  over  but  not  now  used. 
The  Bath  of  B^thbhxra.  was  near  the  Jaffa  Gate, 
north,  is  120  feet  long  by  60  wide,  and  20  deep ; — 
now  filled  np  with  rubbish.  Helena's  Cistebn,  near 
the  Coptic  Convent,  is  60  feet  long  by  80  wide,  and 
is  supplied  with  good  water  (he  year  ronnd. 
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CfHAPTER  IT. 

VIAOBS  or  TSmSBBT  nSAB   THE  OITT. 

JTis  Valla/ o/JehoahapAai — ofSvnnom — Acddama 
■ — 2/owit  of  Offence — Andemi  Sepvldiret — Seopas, 
Ridge — Moimt  of  Olives — The  Road  over  which 
Christ  rode  itito  Jerusalem. 

TBB  TALLBT    OF  JKHOBHAPHAT. 


FaoM  the  head  of  this  valley,  on  the  north  of  the 
city,  to  St.  Stephen  Gate,  its  fall  is  about  one  hundred 
feet,  and  its  width  at  this  point  is  nearly  four  hun- 
dred feet.  Across  the  valley,  a  little  below  this,  is  the 
Garden  of  Gcthsemane.  A  little  lower  down,  the 
valley  begins  to  deepen  rapidly,  tlis  hills  rising  in 
steep  precipices  on  both  sides.  Passing  the  Fountain 
of  Siloam  the  valley  again  widens ;  and  here  are 
found  pleasant  gardens  and  cultivated  terraces.  A 
short  distance  from,  and  in  strange  contrast  to  these, 
are  "Tophet  and  Elack  Gehenna,  called  the  Type 
of  Hell,"  Jehoshaphat  might  properly  be  called  the 
Val'ey  of  Sepnlchr«s  On  its  weet  side,  just  under 
the  wall  of  the  Temple  area,  the  Mohammedans  have 


a  cemetery,  where  thousaucU  of  their  singuW-look- 
uig  tombs  may  be  seen.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley  is  the  Jenish  cemetery,  the  great  silent  ci^ 
of  their  dead.  Here  generation  after  generation, 
since  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon,  have  been 
gathered  mito  their  fathers.  For  thousands  of  years 
the  Jewish  dead  have  been  interred  here ;  the  diist 
of  the  children  mingling  with  the  ashes  of  their  fore- 
fathers, nntil  a  large  portion  of  the  east  bank  of  the 
valley,aDd  fax  ap  the  side  of  the  Monnt  of  Olives  is 
covered  with  the  tombs  of  the  countless  descendants 
of  Abraham :  the  dying  Jew  still  craving  it  as  one 
of  the  greatest  privileges  to  be  interred  here.  For 
here  they  believe  the  coming  Messiah  will  stand  in  the 
resorrection.  In  the  bottom  of  this  valley  is  the  bed  of 
the  Brook  Eedron,  which  is  now  dry  for  a  considerable 
distance  below  the  city,  except  iu  the  rainy  s 


NO.    64. — TILLAOB  OF  BILOAIC 

The  modem  village  of  Siloam  is  nearly  opposite 
the  Fonntain  of  the  Virgin,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Valley  of  Jehoehaphat  The  steep  declivity  on 
which  it  stands  is  covered  with  ancient  tombs. 

It  is  a  wretched  place,  containing  abont  seventy 
dwellings,  formed  by  dispossessing  the  dead  of  tlieir 
tombs,  walling  up  the  fronts,  and  transforming  them 
into  abodes  for  the  living.  Their  interiors  present  a 
gloomy  and  filthy  appearance ;  hnman  bones  still 
remaining  in  many  of  them  The  appearance  of  the 
inhabitants  is  m  keepmg  with  their  miserable  dwell- 
ings ;  and  their  reputation  for  mdenees  and  lawless- 
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neee  ie  Hncb,thAt  tlie  prudent  traveler  g^vea  the  [>laoe 
ft  wide  birth  after  ni^tfaU. 

AKCIENT  T0HB8. 

Jnat  above  this  village  in  the  mde  of  the  hill  are 
many  tombe  and  vanlts. 

Among  tbem  are  those  of  Zacbeas,  Absalom,  and 
the  cave  of  St  Jamea. 

The  tomb  of  Zacbeaa  is  cut  in  the  rock,  and  there 
was  in  front  of  it  fom*  Doric  colmnnB  enpporting  a 
comico  and  a  pyramidal  roof  (18  feet  high  over  all). 
The  cave  of  St.  James  ia  ornamented  with  a  portico 
in  front,  having  four  coltunnB  cat  from  the  native 
rock.  Tradition  Bays  that  James,  the  brother  of 
Jeans,  retired  to  this  cave  after  the  Crucifixion. 

The  tomb  of  Abealom  is  the  most  noted  of  these 
valley  tombs,  and  is  also  cut  from  tlie  solid  rock. 
The  dome  on  the  roof  is  peculiar,  terminating  in  a 
foliated  toft  The  Mohammedans  have  idealized  this 
into  a  monument  of  the  hateful  ingratitude  of  Absa- 
lom, whose  example  is  held  up  as  a  fearful  warning 
to  all  disobedient  sons;  therefore  every  passer-by 
is  supposed  to  cast  a  stone  at  it  with  appropriate  mal- 
odictions. 

The  whole  vioini^  is  occupied  by  graves  which  are 
covered  with  flat  atones  inscribed  in  Hebrew  or  ArU' 
bic 


Oppoeita  Jaffa  Qate  this  valley  is  about  one  hun- 
dred yards  wide,  and  forty-four  feet  deep.  From 
this  point  its  course  is  first  south  then  east  around 
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Zion,  past  tiie  sonth  end  of  the  dtj  to  its  junction 
with  the  valley  of  Jehoehaphat  Above  the  lower  pool 
of  Gihon  it  falls  gradnallj,  but  at  a  short  distance 
below  this  pool  it  commences  to  deepen  rapidly,  aud 
continaes  to  fall  until  it  reaches  £n  Bogel.  A  short 
distauce  above  this,  it  is  a  deep,  gloomy  dell.  lu 
many  places  the  bottom  of  this  valley  is  covered  with 
loose  Btones,  yet  it  is  cultivated,  and  portionB  of  it 
abound  with  olive-trees.  Along  the  south  side  of 
the. valley  is  a  steep,  rocky  ledge,  nearly  the  whole 
surface  of  which  is  covered  and  penetrated  by  tombs. 
These  tombs  are  of  many  shapes  and  different  sizes, 
some  small  and  plainly  couetrncted,  while  others  are 
very  large,  and  penetrate  far  into  the  hillside.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  valley  there  is  a  large  rock,  a 
part  of  which  has  been  leveled  and  made  as  smooth 
as  a  house-floor.  This  was  an  ancient  threahing-floor, 
such  as  Araunah  the  Jebusite  had  on  Mount  Moriah. 


AOELDAUA. — THB   FIELD   OF  BLOOD, 

This  place  is  j  ust  across  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  near 
its  junction  with  Jelioshaphat.  It  is  a  rocky  clifl,  full 
of  tombs ;  portions  of  the  front  of  Aceldama  have 
been  walled  up,  and  behind  this  are  deep  excavatioua 
and  gloomy  sepulchral  passages.  In  some  places  lai^ 
quantities  of  human  bones  and  skulls  are  seen  scat- 
tered about  in  pi-omiscnous  confusion.  This  is  the 
field  which  was  purchased  with  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver  received  by  Judas  for  the  betrayal  of  Christ 

"  I'hen  Judas,  which  had  betrayed  him,  when  he 
saw  that  he  was  condenmed,  repented  himself,  and 
brought  again  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  the  chief 
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priests  and  elders,  saTuig,  I  have  sinned,  in  that  I 
bare  betrayed  the  innocent  blood.  And  they  eaiA, 
What  ii  thai  to  tia  t  See  thon  to  that.  And  he  cast 
down  the  pieces  of  silver  in  the  temple,  and  went  and 
hanged  himBelf.  And  the  chief  priests  took  the  sil- 
ver pieces,  and  said,  It  is  not  lawful  for  to  pnt  them 
into  the  treasoiy,  because  it  is  the  price  of  blood.  And 
they  took  counsel,  and  bought  with  them  the  potter's 
field,  to  bury  strangers  in"  (St  Matthew  izvii.). 

HOUHT  OF  OETENOB. 

This  monnt  or  bill  is  across  the  valley  of  Jehoeha- 
pbat  to  the  eastward  of  tiie  pool  of  Siloam.  "  He  bnilt 
an  high  place  for  Chemosh,  the  abomination  of  Moab, 
in  the  hill  that  is  before  Jemsalem,  and  for  Moloch, 
the  abomination  of  the  children  of  Anunon,  and  like- 
wise did  he  for  all  his  strange  wives,  which  bamed 
incense  and  sacrificed  onto  their  gods  "  (1  SjngsxL). 
A  short  distance  below  this,  in  the  valley,  was  Tophet. 
Under  the  apostate  kings  of  Jndab  this  portion  of  the 
valley  became  the  seat  of  the  most  horrible  idolatrous 
Here  "Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmeared 
with  the  blood  of  human  sacrifices  and  parents'  tearo," 
had  his  groves  and  altars. 

SOOFAS. 

At  a  short  distance  north  of  the  city  is  the  high 
I  of  Scopas.  As  there  are  none  of  the  ravines 
on  this  side  which  form  the  natural  defences  oi  the 
other  sides  of  the  city,  this  side  was  usually  the  point 
from  which  it  was  attacked  by  its  enemies.  The 
camp  of  Titos  was  on  this  ridge,  and  from  this  point 
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This  mount  lies  east  of  the  citj,  aud  is  separated 
from  it  by  the  valley  of  Jehosbaphat.  Its  height 
above  the  valley  varieB  from  600  to  680  feet.  It  is 
250  feet  alTOve  the  Temple  area  on  Mount  Moriah, 
80  that  it  commands  a  fine  view  of  many  points  of 
interest ;  first,  Jehoshaphat,  Getlisemane,  and  the 
Kidron ;  then,  beyond  these,  the  ancient  walls,  domes, 
and  miuu«ts  of  the  city.  Far  away  to  the  south, 
from  among  a  group  of  smaller  hills,  rises  Bcthhacc- 
rem,  where  Herod  had  his  paradise,  and  where  liis 
bones  are  supposed  to  be  interred.  To  the  eastward 
is  the  hill  comitry  of  Judea,  with  the  wilderness, 
gloomy  and  sterile ;  a  rough  mountainous  region, 
whoee  deep  yawning  chasms  form  seciue  hiding- 
places  for  Bedouin  robbetB  and  beasts  of  prey.  Oli  vet 
was  once  very  fertile,  and  was  covered  with  beautiful 
gardens  and  olive  orchards;  but,  with  the  exception 
of  small  portions  of  the  eastern  side,  the  soil  has 
Jong  since  been  exhausted,  so  that  only  a  few  olive 
and  fig  trees  are  to  be  seen,  and  no  signs  of  cultiva- 
tion,except  an  occasional  pateh  of  barley  inclosed  by 
a  tottering  stone  wall. 

rHB   BOAD  OVER  WHICH  CHBIBT  KODK   INTO   JBEUSALEM. 

On  the  Engv  will  be  seen  the  road  to  Bethany, 
winding  around  the  southern  base  of  the  Mount  of 
OUves.    It  was  over  this  roal  tliat  Clirist  lode  into 
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Mount  Moriah — The  Temple  Area,  or  Ertdosur^— 
WilaorCa  Arch — IiohmtOT!$  Arch — Masonic  JTaU 
— Foundation  Walls  (if  the  Temple— South,  West, 
and  Eaat  Gates — Dome  of  the  Sock — Mosqve  El 
AJeea — The  great  Stibterrtmean  Quarry. 


MOUBT  HOKIAH. 

Tma  epnr  or  platean  is  between  the  rallej  of  Je- 
hoehaphat  on  the  east,  and  the  Tyropoeon  valley  on 
the  west,  and  is  jnst  within  the  wiJls  of  the  city  on 
the  east.  Its  hight  at  the  Dome  of  the  Hock  above 
the  TftUe;  of  Jehoebaphat  is  140  feet,  and  above  the 
MeditemineaQ,  2,436.  By  reference  to  No.  58  on 
the  engv.  an  idea  of  its  ori^nal  appearance  may  be 
formed. 

To  the  Cbristian  world,  this  is  a  spot  of  great  in- 
terest, for  here  once  stood  the  magnificent  Temple  of 
TfiTtg  Solomon,  whicii  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
the  Koet  High,  and  was  the  favored  house  of  Qod. 
In  it  was  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  it  was  the  repodtnry 
of  the  Ark  of  dke  Covenant. 
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To  MasoDB  this  is  also  a  place  of  great  importance 
and  interest,  as  the  Temple  was  erected  by  the  ancient 
craftsmen,  of  whom  King  Solomon  and  the  two  Hi- 
rams  were  the  firat'  Grand  Masters. 

The  foundation  of  King  Solomon's  Temple  was 
laid  1012  B.O.  (a.  k.  2992),  in  the  month  of  May  (Zif). 

The  history  of  this  great  edifice  introduces  the 
three  worthies,  Solomon,  King  of  Israel;  Hiram, 
King  of  Tyre; and  Hiram  the  builder  (Abif),  who 
formed  a  sodeiy  for  imitaal  assistatice  in  couTisel, 
skill,  and  vnadom,  that  they  might  the  better  con- 
trive and  execute  the  designs  for  the  Tarious  grand 
^  stnicturea  proposed  by  Solomon,  including  of  necessity 
the  management  of  ^e  large  nomber  of  mechanics, 
artisans,  overseers,  and  laborers  required  to  carry  on 
all  those  enterprises.  The  peculiar  wisdom  of  these 
measures  will  be  seen  when  it  is  stated  that  Solomon, 
at  the  time  of  his  coroua^on  as  king,  was  but  19  years 
old. 

The  writings  of  Josephns  confirm  the  Scripture 
accou4it  of  the  friendly  relations  between  Solomon 
and  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  and  also  between  David 
and  Hiram.  They  exchanged  presents,  and,  accord- 
ing to  oriental  custom,  propounded  problems  and 
difficult  queetionB  one  to  the  other  (see  2  Chron.  ix.). 
The  correspondence  between  the  two  kings  on  tlie 
building  of  the  Temple  was  preserved  among  the 
Tyrian  archives  in  the  days  of  Josepbus  (Ant.  viii.  2, 
8),  who  gives  copies  of  the  letters.  Eupolemon  also 
mentions  the  letters  and  gives  copies  of  tliose  between 
Solomon  and  Hiram,  also  between  Solomon  and 
Apries  (see  Eusebius,  Prae.  Evang ,  ix.  30). 


Tlie  long  peace  between  the  two  iiatione,  the  Jews 
and  the  Fhceiiicians,  which  was  never  really  broken  by 
either  side,  uxn  be  aaf  ely  referred  to  the  influenceof  the 
scc-rct  and  myeienous  tie  which  bound  the  principal 
pcreons  of  both  people  into  a  common  brotherhood. 

Moeee  vas  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Saobed 
Obdeb  of  PBiEaTs  in  Egj-pt  before  he  was  permitted 
to  marry  a  daughter  of  a  priest  He  afterwards 
transmitted  thoee  inyBteriea  to  the  Jewish  people. 
Joshua  continued  them;  and  Solomon,  associated 
with  l^e  two  Hirams,  adapted  the  whole  gyetetn  to 
the  lawe  and  customs  ofihejpeopU  of  Palestine.* 

Phoenician  historians  give  an  account  of  a  mar- 
riage between  Solomon  and  a  daughter  of  Hiram, 
King  of  Tyre.    (See  Tatian.    Gnec  §  37.) 

Jewish  writers  paas  lightly  over  the  fact  that  Iliram 
the  King  was  not  circumcised,  and  have  a  tradition 
that  because  he  was  a  God-fearing  man,  and  assisted 
in  building  the  Temple,  he  was  translated  alive  into 
Paradise. 

Of  Hiram  Abif  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  of  a 
mixed  race,  Jewish  and  Phoenician,  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  His  father — ^fiom  whgm  he  inherited  his 
eminent  abilities,  and  learned  the  details  of  his  call 
ing — was  a  Tyrian,  ekilled  in  the  arts  of  working 
metals,  wood,  and  cloth,  for  ornamentation  in  architec- 
ture, also  articles  for  public  and  private  luxury  and 
display  Hiram  was  appointed  chief  architect  and 
engineer  by  Iliram,  King  of  Tyre,  and  sent  to  Jem 
salem  to  asaiat  Solomon  His  title  of  Abif  (our 
fathcrt  was  given  as  a  recognition  of  his  dignity  and 
*  See  ^Tptiaa  HjstcdM,  pa^  4S1 
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acquirements,  and  his  exalted  and  useful  position, 
which  he  adorned  by  faithfal  and  excellent  Bervice. 
The  tiUo  was  given  after  an  ancient  oriental  custom 
— many  instances  of  its  observance  being  familiar  to 
readers  of  history,  as  that  of  Joseph  in  Egypt,  who 
says,  "God  hath  made  me  a.  fath^  to  Pharaoh" 
(Cien.  zlv.  8) ;  and  also  in  Maccabees  (1  xi.  32),  the 
term  is  need  as  a  mark  of  respect  and  esteem,  and 
nearly  all  Boman  coins  have  among  other  titles 
that  of  "father"  as  given  to  the  emperor. 

We  have  preserved  bat  few  details  of  the  life  of 
Hiram,  King  of  Tyre.  That  he  was  master  and  over- 
seer of  his  people  who  were  in  the  service  of  Solomon 
is  recorded,  and  he  was  long  remembered  as  such. 

A  complete  description  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
is  given  in  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezekiel,  and  Jeremiah, 
The  two  pillars,  Jaohin  and  Boaz,  are  minutely  de- 
scribed in  Kings  and  Jeremiah;  Ezekiel  also  men- 
done  two  pillais — one  on' each  side  of  the  entrance. 

Joeephns  writes  abont  the  great  stones  and  of  the 
foundation  wall  with  nnderstanding,  because  he  saw 
them  (as  well  as  Herod's  Temple,  which  was  an  en- 
largement of  Zembbabel's),  and  within  a  few  years 
past  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society  ha»  verified 
many  of  his  acconnts. 

The  great  stones  which  werc'sawed  with  saws  (1 
Kings  vii,  9)  lie  just  where  they  were  placed  by  the 
builders,  still  bearing  their  craft-marks  or  direc- 
tions for  placing  them  The  lower  courses  were  pro- 
tected from  wear  and  the  action  of  the  elements,  by 
the  du-t,  mingled  with  stones,  chips,  etc  ,  which  was 
piled  against  them,  and  has  never  been  disturbed  nn 
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til  recontly.  The  soil  above  this  layer  was  full  of  pot 
tei7,  glass,  etc,  the  neiial  eTideocea  of  occapataon  aud 
nee.  Some  of  these  stones  are  6  feet  or  more  thick, 
and  15  to  SO  long.  Their  peculiar  faces  are  shown 
on  the  plan — No.  58. 

TSUFLS   ARBA.   OB   EHOLOBUBB,   MtBintn    A  A  A  A    OH 
TEE  FIAH. 


The  Temple  area  is  1,500  feet  long,  by  an  average 
width  of  950 ;  not  rcgnlar,  but  as  shown  on  the  plan. 
The  walla  enelosing  it  are  from  S  to  10  feet  thick  at 
w  J  the  base,  and  3  to  4  at  the  top,  and  60  to  75  high 
V^^lU  above  the  present  surface  outside ;  and  10  or  12  feet 
above  the  floor.  The  ground  is  highest  at  the  K.W, 
comer,  and  slopes  south  and  east 

The  original  hill  (see  No.  58)  was  very  uneven  and 
8l<^ing,  nowhere  having  a  level  place  large  enough 
for  the  propoaed  temple ;  it  was  therefore  necessary 
to  build  up  a  large  platform,  which  was  done  by  pifers 
or  columns  arched  over  and  filled  in  at  the  top  with 
stone  and  earth.     (Ant,,  XV.,  xi.  3.) 

These  BubstmctureB  are  still  in  their  original  poei 
tion,  and  are  very  minutely  described  by  Dr.  Barclay 
(City  of  the  Great  King),  who  measured  them  care- 
fully, when  employed  as  an  assistant  to  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  Repairs  by  the  Pasha  of  Jerosalcm 
They  extend  across  the  southern  end'  of  the 
Temple  area,  bemg  the  highest  at  the  s  b.  comer, 
and  from  north  to  south  from  1S6  to  247  feet 
The  piers  vary  m   size  from  3  to  8   feet  square, 
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are  called  Solomon's  stables ;  there  are  three  paasagee 
leading  from  them  up  to  the  area  above,  one  of  which 
is  247  feet  long,  the  others  shorter.  It  is  supposed 
that  this  was  the  passage  for  the  animals  for  the  sao 
rifices,  because  the  ascent  is  gradual  all  the  wa;. 
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So.  6. — The  ancient  Sonth  Qate,  now  Double  Gate, 
alladed  to  by  Joeephm  (Ant.,  JLV.  xi.  5),  bas  all  the 
marks.of  Jewish  architecture,  with  an  addition  of  Bo- 
man  work  ontaide.  Originally  the  doors  were  18  feet 
wide  and  20  high.  In  the  inBide  there  is  an  entrance 
hall  50  feet  long  and  40  wide,  having  in  the  centre  a 
colamn  21  feet  high  and  6  feet  in  diameter,  of  a  single 
block  of  limestone.  Its  capital  is  ornamented  with 
large  leaves,  finely  sculptured  in  stone,  but  not  in  any 
architectural  order ;  and  resting  on  this  capital  are  the 
springs  of  four  arches,  which  support  four  domes 
forming  the  ceiling  of  the  room.  It  has  been  Ro- 
manized by  four  wliite  marble  columns  which  adorn 
the  doorway.  The  sidesof  the  hall  are  built  of  huge 
blocks  of  limestone,  cnt  with  the  peculiar  Jewish 
panel ;  the  term  bevelling  is  apphed  to  the  Jewisli 
rebatemont,  which  is  a  channel  cut  a  half-inch,  lees 
or  mote,  deep  all  around  the  edge  of  a  block  on  the 
same  level  plane  as  the  face,  and  never  slanted  or 
bevelled. 

From  this  entrance  hall  a  flight  of  nine  stone-steps 
(in  the  midst  of  which  stands  a  stone  pillar  oval,  6 
feet  high  by  4  feet  in  diameter)  leads  up  to  a  pas- 
sage 259  feet  long,  which  is  divided  by  piers,  pillan. 
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andawall;  in  TftoltedoTereachhalf  the  entire  length, 
and  bears  every  mart  of  Jewish  make.  Another 
flight  of  Etone  steps  leads  to  the  area  above.  This  ia 
the  aiicient  South  Gate  of  the  Tkmplb. 

No.  7. — On  the  west  side  of  the  Temple  area  is  an 
ancient  doorway  walled  np,  built  against  by  modem 
houses  and  nearly  all  hidden ;  only  half  of  tiie  lintel 
being  in  ^ieiv.  It  was  40  feet  wide  and  40  deep.  The 
lintel  is  6  feet  9  inches  thick.  A  flight  of  stepa  in- 
side formed  an  approach  to  the  area  above,  as  at 
Huldah  6ate.  On  the  inside  may  be  seen  a  cloeed 
gateway,  so  covered  np  with  modem  rooms  as  to  be 
almost  hidden.  Some  of  the  stones  are  very  large — 
15  to  25  feet  long  and  S  or  9  feet  deep.  This  was 
the  West  Oatb  of  the  Tbuple. 

No.  12, — The  ancient  entrance  to  the  Temple  £n- 
cloeure  on  the  east  is  now  walled  np  and  kept  closed  by 
the  Mohammedans,  becanse  of  a  Buperstitions  fear  that 
the  Christians  will  enter  by  this  gate  and  drive  them 
out  The  length  is  70  feet  and  breadth  55,  and  it  pro- 
jects 6  feet  beyond  the  wall  j  two  columns  divide  it 
into  a  double  arcade  lighted  at  the  west  end  by  two 
domes.  The  columns  are  formed  oat  of  single  blocks 
of  m&rble,  and  the  walls  are  eleven  feet  thick.  The 
style  is  ancient,  and  its  interior  ia  omamcnted  with 
rich  and  elaborate  carvings  in  the  Grecian  sl^le.  The 
efEect  of  the  whole  is  grand  and  impoeing.  A  grand 
stairway  of  massive  stone  blocks  leads  from  the  gate 
up  to  the  platform,  which  is  25  feet  above. 

This  was  the  East  Gatb,  called  by  the  Crusa^ 
ders  the  Gold^ek  Gate  (Porta  Aurea).  Josephua 
IS  silent  about  gates  on  the  north,  bnt  the  Jewish  Mid- 
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doth  (Ttook  of  Measiiree)  says  the  north  wall  was 
nearer  to  the  Temple  and  had  but  one  gate,  called 
TzDt.  The  same  authority  says  it  was  a  small  gate 
and  for  a  special  pnrpoee. 

There  is  a  flight  of  stone  steps  in  front  of  the 
Oolden  Gate,  now  buried  nnder  rubbish  and  soil,  the 
deposit  of  centuries  since  the  CmsadeB.  The  writers 
of  that  age  speak  of  many  steps  "  that  lead  down  to 
the  valley,"  The  whole  of  the  space  outside  of  the 
wall  in  the  Valley  of  Jchoehaphat,  and  especially  on 
the  east  of  the  Temple  site,  is  used  as  a  cemetery,  and 
every  available  foot  of  soil  has  been  occupied  over  and 
over  many  times,  and  always  guarded  with  super- 
stitious fideli^  against  all "  infldel "  intrusion.  It  is 
therefore  only  possible  to  examine  the  locahty  by 
undei^ipDund  passages.  A  Mohammedan,  in  a.d. 
1150,  describee  the  chief  bnildings  very  much  as  they 
are  now ;  and  also  that  the  Door  of  Mercy  (Golden 
Gate)  was  closed,  but  passage  was  had  through  the 
small  one.  El  Asbat  (the  tribes),  a  bow-shot  from 
which  was  a  large  and  beautiful  church,  dedicated  to 
St  Mary  and  called  Gethaemana 

NO.  1,   TEHFLiB   ABBA. 
IBS  DOaa  OF  TBB  BOCK — HOSQUB  OF  OMAB. 

Tliis  splendid  edifice  stands  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  Temple  area  (see  engv.*).  It  is  eight-sided  — 
170  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  the  same  height,  cov- 
ered outside  with  beautifully  colored  porcelain  tiles ; 
the  roof  and  dome  are  covered  with  copper ;  the  dome 
is  very  symmetrical  and  graceful,  and  is  tipped  with 
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a  lofty  bronzed  crescent  The  lower  part  of  the  octago- 
nal sides  is  covered  with  marble  of  various  colors  and 
patterns.  On  entering,  the  visitor  is  at  once  impressed 
with  its  exquisite  proportions,  the  simplicity  of  the  de- 
sign, and  admirable  finish. 

The  16  stained  glass  windows  of  the  circular  apper 
bnOding  are  peculiar  in  ri(;Iine6e,  harmony  of  color, 
and  el^ance  of  design.  The  lower  octagon  has  56 
windows,  over  each  one  of  which  are  acnlptnred  sen- 
tences from  the  Koran  in  letters  which  are  measured 
by  feet  in  height  There  is  a  harmony  of  color  eveiy- 
where, — in  the  windows  of  stained  glass,  the  coIore<) 
marble  pillars  and  walls,  porphyry  columns,  gilded 
capitals,  and  rosettes  of  the  ceiling ;  the  rich  canopy 
of  crimson  and  green  silk  over  the  rock  in  the  centre; 
on  every  side  masses,  and  groups,  and  points  of 
blue,  red,  purple,  yellow,  gold,  and  crimson,  intensi- 
fied by  Uie  rays  of  the  snn,  or  mellowed  by  the  gloom, 
which  carries  the  beholder  in  imagination  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Magnificent  Caliphs,  wluise  works  have  been 
the  wonder  and  deliglit  of  ages,  both  in  romance  and 
reality.  The  central  dome  is  66  feet  in  diameter.  Oc- 
cupying the  centre  of  this  rotunda  is  the 


This  rock  is  about  60  feet  long  from  north  to  south, 
and  about  50  broad ;  it  rises  several  feet  above  the 
floor  of  the  Mosque,  and  is  surronnded  by  a  gilded 
Iron  fence,  seven  feet  high  and  very  strongly  built, 
while  over  it  is  stretched  a  rich  awning  of  pai-ti- 
colored  silk.   What  sacred  and  intei-esting  associatioiie 
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elnster  aronnd  this  spot  1  for  the  ICabbiiiB  Bay  that  Uiia 
LB  the  identical  rock  on  which  Jacob  pillowed  hie 
bead  during  that  eventful  dream ;  on  which  Abraham 
offered  Isaac,  and  where  David  saw  the  Angel,  and 
iviicre  Jesus  was  laid  after  the  cruci&don ; — the  rock 
that  afterwards  became  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  tor 
the  great  Temple  of  Solomon.  It  is  hollowed  into  a 
handsome  chamber,  fifteen  feet  square  by  eight  feet 
high,  called  the  Noble  Cave.  An  ornamented  floor 
(tesseUated)  coven  a  passage  into  some  unknown 
excavations  below,  bat  tlie  superstitioas  fears  of  die 
Moslems  prevents  any  examination,  for  they  say 
that  here  is  the  well  of  booIb,  the  real  opening  into 
Hades  1  The  most  ancient  account  of  this  structure 
ie  that  it  was  built  by  Constantine  the  G^reat  and  his 
mother  Helena.  A  pilgrim  of  the  12th  century 
copies  some  inscriptions  written  by  the  Ghristians  on 
the  places  where  there  are  now  Arabic  sentences 
from  the  Koran,  which  were  doubtless  placed  over  the 
first  by  Saladin.  The  building  stands  on  an  artificial 
platform  about  15  feet  high,  which  is  reached  by  eight 
gateways  (witii  stone  steps)  in  elegant  Saracen  style. 
The  Mohammedan  believes  diat  in  this  dome,  next 
to  Mecca,  prayers  are  most  acceptable  to  Gk>d,  above  all 
other  places  in  the  world. 
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Boek.  It  was  originally  in  the  form  of -a  croflB,  bu 
from  additioQB  by  the  CroBadera  it  ie  now  a  parallel- 
cgram.  It  has  been  altered  and  remodelled  so  many 
times  that  it  cannot  now  be  said  to  belong  to  any 
particiilar  style  of  architecture,  nnleas  it  is  the 
Composite. 

Some  intereeting  coincidences  in  the  style,  &c.,  to 
the  Temple  of  Solomon,  are  foraid  in  an  Egyptian 
Temple  at  Edfoo,  in  Egypt.  There  is  a  porck  with 
an  entrance  between  two  pillars,  leading  to  a  court 
which  is  smrounded  with  pillara ;  and  winding  staira 
(by  square,  not  spiral,  steps),  leading  to  a  middle 
chamber,  from  which  the  sanctnary  was  reached, 
and  only  by  the  initiated  (see  1  Einga  vi.  8).  Near  the 
Mosque  El  Aksa  is  the  Mogrebins  Moeque — No.  3. 

Under  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Temple  area, 
beneath  a  part  of  the  Aksa  Hoeqae,  there  are  inmiense 
cisterns,  one  of  which  is,  no  doubt,  the  sea  mentioned 
by  the  son  of  Siraeh,  and  the  Oommisaioner  of 
Ptolemy.  This  body  of  water  is  736  feet  in  circnm- 
ference,  and  42  feet  deep. — No.  4. 

The  roof  is  supported  by  rude  etone  pillars,  which 
were  once  cased  with  metal,  but  are  now  bare  or 
plastered.  Its  capacity  is  about  two  million  gallona. 
Eight  openings  for  drawing  np  water  were  formerly 
in  use,  but  now  only  one  is  open.  It  may  be  entered 
ft*om  above  by  a  flight  of  44  wide  stone  steps,  cut  in 
the  rock.  The  aqueduct  from  Solomon's  pool  ended 
in  this  great  subterranean  reservoir. 
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WnfiOK'S   ABCH. 

This  arch  was  discovered  in  1366  by  Capt.  Wilson, 
ItE.,  when  making  explorations  in  the  city  for  a 
better  water  supply.  From  the  discovery  of  this  arch 
originated  the  idea  of  a  scientific  exploration  in  and 
about  the  Temple  area,  which  was  developed  in  tlie 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  and  Society,  whose  ex- 
plorations have  been  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
Capt.  >yarren,  K.E.,  who  has  discovered  the  founda- 
tion walls  of  the  Temple  enclosure  in  many  places, 
t<^ther  with  arches,  vaults,  and  secret  passages  con- 
nected tlierewith,  outside  and  inside  of  the  Temple 
area. 

Wilson's  Arch  is  jnst  outside  of  the  gate  of  the 
chain  nnder  the  street  called  David,  and  15  feet  be- 
low th,e  present  surface  of  the  ground.  This  arch  has 
a  span  of  43  feet,  and  is  43  feet  wide.  Portions  of 
it  are  in  mins,  and  the  walls  are  mnch  decayed.  At 
3J  feet  below  the  springing  of  the  arch,  a  bed  of 
hard  concrete  is  found  formed  of  small  cnbical  stones 
set  in  a  dark  cement  At  24  feet,  vonssoirs  and 
drafted  stones  of  a  fallen  arch  and  well,  are  found, 
the  stones  being  similar  to  those  in  the  Sanctnary 
Wall*  At  40  feet  water  is  fonnd,  which  appears  to 
run  in  at  the  northern  end  of  the  shaft,  and  nin 
out  at  the  southern  end.  At  51  feet  9  inches,  the 
bottom  course  of  the  foundation  wall  of  th6  Temple 
encloenre  is  seen  restmg  in  a  groove  which  was  cat 
in  the  rock  \  for  the  better  security  of  the  wall. 
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The  wliole  of  the  wall  exposed  here  is  evidently  in 
ito  original  poeition,  and  conButs  of  21  courses  of 
drafted  stonee,  averaging  from  3  feet  8  inches  to  4 
feet  in  hight,  the  wall  now  being  75  feet  above  the 
rock.  The  COT-bels  on  the  hannchea  of  the  noith  side 
of  the  arch  appear  to  have  supported  a  balcony — the 
continuation  of  a  secret  passage,  which  entered  tlie 
Sanctuary  "Wall  jest  south  of  Wilson's  Arch.  When 
this  wall  was  first  built,  it  was  exposed  to  view  from 
its  foundation  upwards.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  por- 
tions of  tlie  enclosure  of  the  Sanctuary  now  remain- 
ing, and  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Jews,  as 
they  claim  this  to  be  the  Wall  of  tlie  Sanctuary. 
Connected  with  Wilson's  Arch  there  has  recently  been 
discovered  by  Capt,  Warren,  a  large  number  of 
vaults,  arches,  and  secret  passages  leading  in  various 
directions,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Wilson's  Arch, 
probably  none  of  them  have  ever  been  exposed  to 
view,  as  tlioy  were  undoubtedly  used  as  secret  stores 
for  provisions  and  water  in  the  time  of  si^es.  ' 

MASONIO  BALL. 

In  one  of  the  passages  from  Wilson's  Arch  leading 
westfis  an  opening  that  leads  down  into  an  ancient 
vault  or  chamber,  which  from  tradition  has  actiuired 
the  name  of  Masonic  HalL  The  entrance  ojiens 
doivn  to  it  from  the  north,  and  the  passage  is  steep 
and  slielving,  and  at  first  the  explorer  could  only  gain 
access  by  being  lowered  into  it  by  means  of  a  rope, 
but  the  aperture  has  been  enlai^ed  so  that  a  ladder  ie 
now  used.  This  chamber  is  30  feet  8  inches  in 
length  by  23  feet  in  width,  rectangular  and  vaulted; 
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the  walls  are  bnilt  of  aqnare  Btones,  well  joinhid,  and 
laid  withont  cement.  There  were  pilasters  at  each 
comer,  but  only  the  one  at  the  north-east  angle  re- 
mains m  a  moderate  state  of  preservation  (see  cut) 
Nearly  m  the  centre  of  the  chamber  is  a  part  of  a 
column  or  pedeetal  sticking  up.  At  the  soath-eaet 
angle  was  a  double  entrance  with  lintels  over  it: 
these  have  ornaments  on  them  and  on  the  jambs,  but 
they  cannot  now  be  accurately  traced.  This  Hall  ' 
has  every  appearance  of  being  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient pieces  of  masonry  in  Jemsalem.  Through  a 
small  hole  in  tiie  south  wall  of  this  chamber,  a  passage 
18  found  leading  into  one  of  the  Saracenic  vatdts  sup- 
porting the  Hall  of  Justice.  There  is  still  another 
passage  leadmg  from  this  vault  south  into  another, 
which  18  now  filled  with  debris  and  earth.  A  short 
distance  from  Masonic  Hall  is  a  secret  passage  lead- 
ing under  David  Street;  this  passage  is  about  12  foet 
wide  and  is  nearly  filled  with  rubbish ;  it  has  been 
traced  250  feet  in  the  direction  of  the  Joppa  Gate, 
which  was  d'nibtlcas  its  ancient  termination. 
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This  arch  U  ontside  of  the  aonth-west  coroer  of  the 
Sanctuar;  Wall,  oppoeite  the  Mogrebiu'a  Moeqae  (see 
Temple  Area),  and  is  considered  to  have  been  the 
entrance  to  the  royal  cloisters  of  King  Herod.  Sev- 
enty-four feet  below  the  springing  of  this  arch  is  a 
rock-cut  canal,  4  feet  wide,  and  12  feet  deep,  running 
south.  Jammed  in  over  this  canal  are  two  fallen 
TonsBoirs  of  an  arch.  One  of  these  is  mnch  de- 
cayed, bnt  the  other  is  in  a  better  state  of  preeer- 
vation,  and  measures  7  feet  in  length,  6  feet  thick 
at  the  extradoB,  4  feet  4  inches  at  the  intradoe, 
and  i  feet  high.  In  the  middle  of  one  side  is  a 
square  joggle  bole  14  inches  by  11  and  4^  inchee 
deep.  Opening  out  of  this  canal  to  the  south,  is  a 
chamber  cnt  in  rock,  with  a  segment  arch.  To  the 
south  a  passage  leads  into  a  circular  cistern  cut  in  the 
rock,  16  feet  in  diameter,  by  14  feet  4  inches  in 
bight.  In  the  centre  of  the  roof  is  a  manhole  lead- 
ing down  from  the  roof  of  the  pavement  imder 
Robinson's  Arch.  Near  this  are  two  curious  rock-cut 
chambers,  rectangular,  and  measuring  16  feet  by  6 
feet.  In  one  of  them  is  a  flight  of  steps  leading  np 
above.  Also,  a  base  of  a  column  which  had  fallen  in 
through  the  roof.  Several  lamps,  weights,  jars,  and 
an  iron  bar  were  found  in  this  canal ;  also  an  ancient 
stone  roller  for  rolling  flat  roofs  on  houses,  precisely 
like  the  rollers  now  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Several  excavations  have  been  made  in  &ie  vicinity 
of  Eobinson's  Arch,  in  T"flking  one  of  which  at  a 
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depth  of  21  feet  6  iTtche8,s  polished  limestone  Blab  fl 
feet  s<|ii&re  was  found  covering  the  main  eewer  of  the 
city.  This  sewer  is  6  feet  high  by  3  feet  wide,  cut 
in  the  rock,  nearly  full  of  sewage,  through  which  a 
current  of  water  rims  south.  This  is  doubtle&s  the 
Bewer  throTigh  which  the  fellahin  entered  the  city,  in 
the  time  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  ;they  appear  to  have  pen- 
etrated up  as  far  as  David  Street  and  found  exit 
through  some  of  the  vaults  thera  In  sinking  a  shaft 
near  this  the  remains  of  a  colonnade  were  found  just 
below  the  surface,  consisting  of  piers  built  on  the 
rock  12  feet  6  inches  apart,  with  fallen  arches  be- 
tween. These  piers  were  built  of  well-dressed  aefalar 
of  soft  sand-stone,  similar  to  the  rtuns  of  Sawaineh 
in  the  Jordan  Valley. 

In  sinking  another  shaft  the  debris  of  a  stone  build- 
ing, and  part  of  a  white  marble  column  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  were  found.  Twenty-two  feet 
below  this  is  a  chamber  cut  in  the  rock,  ten  feet 
square,  and  ten  feet  high,  covered  with  plaster  two 
inches  thick  and  very  hard.  Entrance  to  this  cham- 
ber was  efFected  through  two  manholes  through  the 
roof,  and  it  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  used 
as  a  secret  stere  for  grain. 

Twenty  feet  to  the  south  of  the  Gate  of  the  Bath 
is  a  large  cistern,  which  runs  east  and  west  and 
pierces  the  Sanctuary  Wall.  Near  the  Kffendi's 
house  ia  another  cistern  or  rather  prolongation  of  the 
first,  but  narrower.  At  this  place  it  is  thirty-foui 
feet  six  inches  from  the  sorface  of  the  ground  to  the 
bottom,  width  twelve  feet,  and  length  from  east  to 
west  fourteen  feet  nine  inches.     A  surface  of  twenty 
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eight  f»et  in  bight  hy  twelve  in  length  of    iha 
Saoctuaxy  Wall  is  exposed  at  this  place. 

From  an  excavation  made  near  the  Sanctuary  Wall 
on  the  east  aide  of  the  Temple  encloeure,  a  BmaU 
passage  was  found  which  leads  downwards,  passing 
through  the  roof  of,  and  into  another  passage,  which 
runs  east  and  west.  This  latter  passage  is  three  feet 
nine  inches  high  by  two  feet  wide,  running  nearly 
horizontal,  and  at  its  eastern  end  opens  through  the 
Wall  of  the  Sanctuary,  and  is  closed  by  a  large  stone 
ha^-ing  three  cylindrical  holes  through  it  five  and  one- 
half  inches  in  diameter  each,  through  which  water  at 
some  former  period  ran.  It  is  probable  that  troops 
defending  this  part  of  the  wall  came  down  here  for 
water. 

THB  TOWSB  OF  ANTONIA. 
This  tower  was  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Temple 
enclosure,  and  was  built  up  from  the  Sanctuary  Wall; 
the  outside  was  formed  by  that  portion  of  the  wall  con- 
tinuing to  recede  from  four  to  seven  inches,  while 
that  forming  the  tower  recedes  only  one  and  one* 
quarter  inches,  so  that  at  twenty-two  feet  from  where 
^e  tower  begins  the  slant  inwards  is  two  feet,  and  at 
the  surface,  forty  feet  above,  the  slant  amounts  to 
•even  feet 

niSOOVSBT  AT  ST.  STEPHEN'S  OATS, 

An  excavation  was  made  outside  of  this  gate. 
When  at  a  depth  of  six  feet  a  flat  stone  was  found, 
which,  Boanding  hollow,  an  aperture  was  made  through 
it,  when  a'  circular  cave  was  exposed  to   view    that 
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was  ibimd  to  be  nine  feet  in  diameter  and  four  feet 
high ;  it  is  divided  into  five  locnli  by  plaster  partitions 
about  three  inches  thick  and  twelve  inches  high,  aod 
had  been  used  as  a  tomb. 

A  shaft  leads  down  from  ihis  into  another  chamber 
twenty-^ix  feet  long  by  six  feet  wide,  which  is  divided 
latitndinally  into  ten  loculi.  Another  passage  leads 
into  two  other  and  similar  chamber3,alB0  divided  into 
locnli.  A  shaft  forty  feet  deep  leads  from  this  down 
into  another  range  of  these  singular  chambers,  nine  in 
nnmber,  one  of  which  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  used  as  an  ante-room,  the  rest  were  divided  into 
loctdi.  These  chambers  were  cot  in  a  veiy  soft  kind 
of  melekeh  and  are  nearly  on  a  plan  with  the  Fhoeni- 
dan  tombs  at  Saida,  as  they  are  systematically  arran- 
ged tier  npon  tier  with  shafts  leading  down  throngh 
them.  In  making  these  excavations  ancient  pottery 
and  glass  vases  were  found  at  various  depths. 

Bimra  AT  DAHASODB  OATS. 

One  of  the  most  intereataog  relics  of  antiquity  is 
found  in  an  ancient  tower  at  the  Damascus  gate. 
This  structure  is  very  massive,  and  bears  the  peculiar 
Jewish  marks  similar  to  the  Temple  area  walls.  The 
lower  courses  of  the  city  wall,  for  some  distance  on 
each  side  of  the  gate,  beu-  the  same  character  of  largo 
blocks,  beveled  edge,  with  the  whole  snrface  heivn 
smooth,  exhibitmg  an  earber  and  more  careful  style 
than  most  other  walls  here  In  the  tower  on  the  east 
Bide  of  the  gate  there  is  a  flight  of  winding  stairs  of 
square  steps,  with  square  tommga — ^not  spiral — meas- 
ormg  7  feet  long  by  3  wide.    This  was  the  kind  oi 
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Btairwa^  leading  to  the  middle  chamber  in  the  Tem 
pie  porch  (1  Kings  vi.  8). 

■wahjsq  plage  of  teb  jbwb. — No.  60. 

A  abort  distance  below  David  Street,  in  the  fonn^ 
dation-wall  of  the  Temple  enclosure,  are  several 
com-eea  of  large  stones,  bearing  the  Jewish  bevel, 
and  other  marks  of  great  antiquity.  They  were 
donbtlees  placed  here  by  Solomon's  bnildera  when 
the  foundation  of  the  Temple  was  laid. 

These  are  the  Stones  of  Wailing,  and  this  is  the 
nearest  that  the  Jews  are  sow  permitted  to  come  to 
their  ancient  place  of  worship  and  sacrifice.  This 
place  is  resorted  to  at  all  times  hy  the  devoat,  but 
Friday  afternoon  is  the  set  time  for  Jews  to  meet  here 
to  mourn  and  weep  for  their  departed  power,  the 
glory  of  their  ancient  city,  and  the  hallowed  and 
glorious  associations  of  the  Templa  And  thna  they 
may  be  seen.  Old  men  with  white  flowing  beards, 
young  men  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  aged  women, 
and  rosy-cheeked  girls ;  some  sitting,  some  standing, 
some  leaning  their  heads  affectionately  against  these 
ancient  time-worn  stones,  frequently  giving  vent  to 
their  grief  in  loud  weeping  and  wailing. 

Second  only  in  interest  to  the  Temple  Area  are  the 
rains  of  the  Hospital  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem. 
This  building  was  erected  by  the  Knight  Templars, 
(Hospitallora)  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  time  of  the  Cmsades, 
and  its  magnificence  may  be  gathered  from  accounts 
of  it  by  ancient  writers,  and  from  ruins  of  it  still 
standing,  with  remains  of  quaint  carvings,  and  traces 
of  colors.    The  style  seema  to  have  been  that  of  an 
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Oriental  Khan,  being  a  vast  qnadrangnlar  stractnre 
around  an  interior  court,  the  chamberB  openiBg  on 
the  gallerieB.  There  are  marks  found  on  the  wallsj  and 
many  curious  ornaments  sculptured  in  the  cornice. 

The  Great  Hospital  of  St.  John  is  described  as 
standing  A.D.  1322,  by  Sir  John  MandeviUe,  as  a  pal- 
ace supported  and  ornamented  by  17S  stone  pillars. 
The  order  of  Knights  Templar  was  gathered  from 
the  nobles  of  all  Europe,  and  was  at  first  chari- 
table,for  the  relief  of  pilgrims,  but  afterwards  became 
religions  and  military.  They  were  recognized  as  an 
order  as  late  as  1800,  at  which  time  Malta  was  restored 
to  them  by  England  and  France,  when  Paul,  the  Em- 
peror of  BuBsia,  was  the  Grand  Master,  But  England 
now  holds  the  island,  and  the  knights  have  lost  all 
dominion  and  power. 

The  gateway  of  the  ruined  hospital  in  Jerusalem 
is  still  standing,  though  very  ruinous.  It  presents  a 
flattened  pointed  arch,  which  is  succeeded  by  a 
round  arch  behind,  ornamented  with  rich  historical 
and  emblematical  carvings  in  stone.  Among  many 
finely  designed  and  chiselled  figures  may  be  seen  the 
Laub,  which  was  the  peculiar  emblem  of  the  order. 
There  are  broken  stairs,  a  court  surrounded  by  a 
cloister  in  ruins,  with  the  remains  of  several  rooms, 
also  the  remains  of  the  chapel,  large,  and  ornamented 
with  a  window,  with  stained  or  painted  glass.  This 
monastery  was  founded  in  honor  of  St  John  the  Bap- 
tist {Saewolf,  A.P.  1102). 

These  mouldering  ruins  are  memorials  of  the  noble 
order  of  Knights,  whose  strong  arms  were  for  ages 
the  bulwark   against   the  aggresive  Moslems,  and 
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Mark*  found  on  Stones  in  the  Foundation  Wall* 
of  tha  Tentple  Area. — Marks  found  tn  Sa/maa^ 
andiii Matron. — The  OreaiSuiterranean  Quarry. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  interest,  while  carrying 
on  antiquarian  researches,  to  discover  the  evidences 
which  preceded  us  in  our  particular  caUlng. 

Although  Free  Masonry  is  now  speculative,  still 
there  was  a  time  when  the  Master  Mason  was  the  real 
director  of  the  construction  of  Beautiful  Edifices, 
of  which  the  Magnificent  Temple  of  Solomon,  and 
latterly  the  wonderful  Cathedrals  dotted  all  over 
Europe,  are  Epecimens ;  the  evidences  of  which 
work  in  the  written  record  has  long  been  familiar  on 
the  page  of  history,  but  the  symbolic  private  marks 
of  tbe  buUders,  used  by  the  master  workman,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  craft  in  laying  the  stones  in  their 
places,  have  escaped  their  proper  notice.  Many  of 
these  marks  have  been  found  on  stones,  in  the  founda- 
tion walls  of  the  Temple  enclosure,  at  Jemsalem. 
They  are  also  found  in  other  parts  of  Palestine,  and 
in  every  comitry  where  the  Craft  have  since  left  evi- 
dences of  their  skiU  and  industry.  These  ukarks  have 
been  foond  on  a  large  number  of  stones,  in  different 
the  Sanctuary  Wall,  and  having   been 
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covered  with  earth,  were  protected  from  the  adioo  of 
the  elements,  and  the  bnsy  hands  of  men. 

The  few  of  which  sketches  are  given,  give  a  com- 
plete idea  of  the  whole,  aa  they  are  almost  repetitionfi 
of  similar  characters,  found  wherever  edifices  and 
other  works  have  been  constructed  by  the  Craft,  and 
were  doubtless  pnt  on  by  the  Master  workmen  to  in- 
dicate the  position  of  the  stones  in  the  walls  or  strnc- 
tures  where  found.  These  marks  have  been  found  on 
the  east  of  Jordan,  on  the  stones  of  Palmyra, 
Bozrah,  and  other  cities  that  were  built  since  the 
time  of  Solomon,  and,  wherever  the  characters  are 
found,  they  are  of  the  same  style  and  color,  being 
made  with  red  paint.  The  base  of  this  paint  is  i-ed 
chalk,  which  is  a  natural  production  and  nearly  inde- 
structible by  time  or  the  action  of  the  elements.  It  is 
found  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  where  it  has 
stood  fresh  and  bright  for  35  centuries. 

Several  of  the  groups  o£  these  characters  were  re- 
cently discovered  by  Captain  Warren,  K.  E.,  while 
carrying  on  explorations  around  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  Sanctuary  Wall  (wall  of  the  Temple  enclos- 
ure). A  shaft  was  sunk  at  about  twenty  feet  south- 
east of  this  comer  of  the  wall,  and  at  a  depth  of  fifty- 
three  feet  a  gallery  was  excavated  westward,  which 
reached  the  Wall  about  six  feet  north  of  the  comer ; 
from  this  point  galleries  and  shafts  were  excavated 
which  nncovered  the  wall  at  several  places,  and  here 
were  found  most  of  the  followmg  groups  of  these 
marks : — 

Group  No  1  was  found  cat  in  on  stouos  in  the 
third  and  fifth  courees. 
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No.  2  wu  fonnd  on  the  eecond  stone  from  the 
comer  in  the  second  coarse — made  with  red  paint 

No.  8  was  on  the  wall  a  short  distance  from  tironp 
No.  2. 

No.  4  was  on  the  corner-stone  in  the  third  coureo 
— red  paint 

Na  5.  This  G^roup  was  fonnd  in  that  part  of  the 
gallery  where  the  explorer  is  seen  examining  the 
marks  on  the  wall.  These  marks  reeemhie  the  letters 
O  Y  Q — red  paint. 

No.  6  was  on  the  third  stone  north  in  the  second 
course — red  paint 

No.  7  was  on  the  sixth  stone  in  the  third  course, 
and  on  a  stone  in  the  t«nth  coarse  a  small  cross  w&s 
found  cut  in. 

No.  8.  This  group  was  found  on  stones  in  the  west 
wall  of  the  Sanctuary,  near  the  Jews*  wailing-placo ; 
and  at  the  base  of  the  Tower  of  Antonia,  north-east 
angle  of  the  wall,  was  foond  another  group  of  marks 
in  red  paint. 

Na  9.  Found  in  a  cave  near  the  Cosnacolnm. 

Na  10  is  agroap  of  marks  gathered  from  the  ancient 
Btmcturea  of  Knryet  el  Enab,  and  also  known  aa  Abu 
Gosh  village,  the  Emmaos  of  the  time  of  C3u*ist,  and 
the  more  ancient  Kirjath  Jearim  of  Solomon's  age. 
Here  are  several  veiy  neatly  made  and  familiar 
figures,  not  unlike  some  in  use  at  this  day.  Thuy 
were  very  clearly  drawn,  in  red  color,  as  nearly  all  of 
snch  marks  are,  in  every  oonntry  whero  the  craft  have 
had  use  for  them. 

The  group  No.  11,  from  Samaria,  claims  equal 
attention  for  their  peculiar  design  and  evident  and- 
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qiiitj.  The  Btractnres  a,t  Samaria  date  from  the  time 
of  Shemer,  who  was  nearly  contemporary  with  Solo- 
mon, and  in  style,  design,  and  finieh,  as  far  aa  the 
remains  have  been  examined,  they  carry  the  evidence 
of  originality  with  them,  and  the  work  of  the  builders 
of  the  age  of  tho  three  grand  masters. 

No.  12  is  on  a  Btone  at  Beeroth,  and  looks  &miliar 
with  its  letters  so  like  oar  K  and  R,  with  a  cross  and 
arrow,  and  at  first  glance  snggeets  some  of  the  mono- 
grams of  Constantine,  or  Charlemagne,  bnt  a  closer 
inspection  determines  them  to  be  separate  and  dis- 
tinct signs,  not  connected,  as  if  for  a  name. 

No.  13.  This  croes  was  found  on  a  stone  among  the 
rnbbish  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  near  the  Damascus 
Qat«. 

NoA.  14,  15,  and  16  were  discovered  by  A.  L.  Baw- 
son,  who,  disguised  as  a  Mohammedan  student  of  law, 
(Katib  or  Scribe)  visited  the  ancient  mosque  at  He- 
bron, and  made  sketches  of  the  interior  of  the  tconbs, 
also  the  inscriptions,  marks,  and  devices,  which  were 
ffut  in  the  wall  in  the  difFerent  parts  of  this  build- 
ing. There  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  small 
structure,  over  and  around  which  several  additions 
have  been  made  from  age  to  ^e,  until  it  has  grown 
into  a  colossal  mass  of  buildingB,  and  finally  thrown  ofE 
its  character  as  a  church  and  became  a  mosque  with 
lofty  minarets  at  the  comers. 

The  walls  are  very  ancient  and  portions  of  them 
are  hke  the  Sanctuary  Wall  at  Jerusalem,  and  walls 
at  otherplaces,  where  the  distmchve  mark  is  the  Phoe- 
mciau  or  Hebrew  bevel ,  this  la  found  on  all  the  old 
parts  of  the  walL 
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Beneath  tihisBtrnctare  is  a  chamber,  having  for  its 
roof  a  part  of  the  floor  of  the  moeqne ;  and  in  a  receee, 
not  now  in  nee, were  foond  the  three  groaps  of  msrkB. 

Ko.  17.  This  group  was  fonnd  on  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  Cathedral  at  Glasgow.  These  later  groups 
all  being  very  sinular  to  th<!)ee  found  on  the  Sanctu- 
ary wail,  tell  the  same  story  of  the  work  of  the  ancient 
bnildeis. 

At  first  glance  several  of  the  characters  seen  in  the 
different  gronps  of  marks  appear  very  much  like  the 
letters  HMCRDKOW  and  othere,  but  an  exam- 
ination of  the  Fhcenician  and  Hebrew  alphabets  will 
show  that  these  forms  are  only  accidentally  similar. 
The  other  marks  are  well  known  to  the  Craft,  and 
need  no  explanation  here. 

Eesides  the  ancient  marks  there  are  characters 
written  on  the  walls  which  were  repaired  or  built 
by  the  fraternity  during  the  crosadea.  These  are 
distinctly  Roman  letters  and  nnmerals,  with  a  very 
small  proportion  of  signs,  that  are  repetitions  of 
those  used  by  the  ancient  bnilders,  and  evidently  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  That  purpose,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain, was,  besides  the  proper  placing  of  the  stones 
in  the  walls,  the  designation  of  that  part  of  the  work 
which  was  done  by  any  particolar  company  or  lodge. 
Some  nsed  the  five-pointed  star,  others  a  circle  divid- 
ed into  four  or  six  parts.  A  circle  with  a  T  occora 
very  often  on  different  parts  of  the  works,  and  indi- 
cates either  a  large  lodge,  or  a  very  industrioos  one. 
The  antiquity  of  theae  marks  may  be  the  more  cer- 
tainly determined  from  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
distinctiTe  Christian  emblems  nor  Mohammedan  signs 
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UDong  them,  only  one,  the  ctobb  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plar, being  subject  to  a  date  more  recent  than  the  age 
of  Christ,  except  those  mentioned  ae  being  on  parts 
that  had  been  repaired  or  rebuilt 

The  chief  interest  in  these  antiquities  centres  in 
the  fact  that  they  are  evidences  that  a  certain  order 
of  men  worked  together  for  a  certain  ptirpoee,  in  those 
early  times,  and  have  left  behind  them,  without  de- 
sign, these  signs  of  their  occnpation  and  method  oi 
working. 

That  they  had  a  uniform  system  of  marks  and 
signs  appears  from  the  similarity  of  th^se  characters 
wherever  found,  both  in  Palestine  and  Europe,  where 
there  are  ancient  monnments  or  cathedrals  erected  by 
those  skilled  workmen. 

An  idea  of  the  great  extent  of  the  m/atematia  work 
done  in  Jerusalem  alone,  can  be  formed  from  a 
summary  of  the  recent  explorations  and  discoveries 
there. 

The  snbetructions  of  Solomon's  Temple  have  been 
almost  entirely  examined,  and  those  columns  are 
found  to  be  built  of  carefully  cot  stones,  with  the 
characteristic  rebate  or  bevel  at  the  comers,  form- 
ing panels  every  few  feet.  These  columns  support 
arches  turned  in  the  most  skillful  manner,  and  aa 
si'^lid  as  when  built 

A  large  part  of  the  massive  ancient  walls  of  the 
city,  has  been  traced  out,  and  these,  with  the  nuns 
of  aqueducts,  vaults,  and  chambers  are  nearly  always 
of  the  beveled  style  or  Phcenician — which  was  the 
stylo  of  the  Masonic  craftsmen. 
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THE  aBEA.T  SDBTBBBAHBAN   QTTARBT. — MO.  63. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since,  that  Dr.  Earclay,  an 
American  physician  and  missionary,  resident  of 
Jemsalem,  discovered  the  entrance  to  the  ancient  sub- 
terranean qnarry,  from  which  the  great  stones 
were  taken  for  the  foundation  walls  of  the  Temple 
bnilt  by  Solomon.  Certain  passages  in  Kings  and 
Chronicles  were  somewhat  obscure  tintil  light  was 
thrown  upon  them  by  an  examination  of  the  place 
where  the  workmen  "  sawed  with  saws,  stones,"  "  great 
etonea,"  and  carefully  chipped  ofF  the  rongh  comere, 
and  finished  the  "  costly  stones  "  for  those  magnificent 
edifices  which  were  the  admiration  of  the  age  in 
which  they  were  built,  and  the  wonder  of  all  suc- 
ceeding ages. 

The  quantity  of  stone  required  for  those  structures 
was  truly  immense ;  that  of  the  Temple  foundations 
alone  requiring  more  than  one  million  square  yards 
of  st«ne,  which  are  now  in  position  in  the  walls  and 
may  be  examined.  This  quarry  is  underground,  and 
under  that  part  of  the  city  just  north  and  west  of  the 
Temple  Area,  now  called  Bezetha,  and  occupied  by 
the  Mohammedans. 

The  entrance  ia  a  few  rods  east  of  the  Damaflcua 
Gate,  outside  of  the  city  wall.  The  largest  room  in 
the  cave  is  750  feet  long,  about  100  wide,  and  30  feet 
higlL  Large  pillars  of  the  rock  were  left  at  intervals 
for  the  support  of  the  ponderous  ceiling.     Several 


Eimaller  rooms  open  from  the  larger  one ;  in  all  oi 
them  are  found  marks  of  the  workmen's  tools.     The 
Btone  is  a  soft  limestone  nearly  as  white  and  soft  as 
chalk,  and  maybe  sawed  into  blocks  now  as  it  was  in 
Solomon's  time.     The  harder  variety  is  a  buft'  color, 
Bti-eaked  with  orange,  and  takes  a  fine  polish.     The 
white  stone  grows  harder  by  expoenre  to  air  and  water. 
There  are  many  little  shelves  cut  in  the  walls,  on  wliich 
the   lamps  were  set,  and 
the  smoke  from  the  bnm- 
mg  lamps  can stillbe  traced 
on  the  white  walls,  almost 
as  black  and  sooty  as  though 
the    quarrymen    had  left 
them  last  week  instead  of 
ages  ago     Water  trickles 
down  from  the  roof  of  the 
ea^e  in  many  places  from  , 
leaky  refiervoirs  or  drains 
abo\  e,  and  has  thus  formed 
stalactites,  and    the  drip- 
pings from  these  have  made 
their  oppoEit«B  from  below,  _____ 

ni'iiig  from   the   floor  in 

some  places  several  feet  in  a  great  variety  of  forms. 
In  the  most  southern  cave  there  is  a  spring  of  water, 
hut  in  consequence  of  the  limestone  formation  of  the 
locahty  it  is  not  sweet.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  bmlders  had  an  opening  in  the  sonth  end  of  the 
quarry  through  which  the  stone  for  tlie  Temple  were 
easil\  slid  down  to  the  Temple  site,  for  the  whole  of 
tlic  quarry  is  higher  tlian  the  Temple   area.     Tliis 
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oi>emng  has  not  yet  been  found,  but  doubtlees  will  be 
KB  Boon  88  the  MohammedanB  will  permit  a  Bearch  to 
be  made. 

Josephufl  BajB  that  the  Jews  hid  away  from  Titui 
in  a  cave,  and  there  is  room  enough  in  this  quarry  for 
the  population  of  the  city  to  have  gathered  without 
crowding.  The  floor  ia  very  uneven,  with  a  genera! 
descent  south,  and  there  are  precipices  formed 
by  the  workmen  taking  o«t  large  blocks  below  the 
level  of  the  floor  in  different  places.* 

The  ground  is  everywhere  littered  with  chippings 
and  blocks  of  stone,  large  and  small. 

There  are  great  blocks  of  stone,  partly  quarried, 
still  hanging  to  the  native  mass.  One  of  these  was 
a  stone  about  10  feet  high  and  between  3  and  4  feet 
square.  The  workmen  had  commenced  by  cutting  a 
crease  npon  two  sides  about  four  inches  wide,  and 
had  proceeded  until  it  was  abont  two  feet  deep 
aa  each  side  of  the  block.  This  must  have  been 
dome  with  a  long  pointed  instnmient  having  a 
chisel-shaped  end.  They  had  no  gunpowder  in 
those  days,  and  seem  not  to  have  understood  how 
to  BpUt  them  with  wedgw*,  bat  literally  chiselled 
them  out  .by  persevering  labor.  The  work  of 
cutting  out  this  block  was  nearly  completed,  for 
the  two  grooves,  one  from  the  front  and  the  other 
from  the  side,  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  had 

*  A  fow  y«(u»  itnoe  ■  hamka  skeleton  wm  found  at  the  bottom 
of  one  of  theoe  predpioea,  ghowing  that  some  unknown  ozplorer 
bad  Btnnibled  over  there,  uid  thos  perished  in  s  place  which 
Uionaandi  of  jeaia  belote  wm  thntoftad  with  the  btuty  workman 
of  Solomon. 
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been  carried  nearly  to  the  neceeear;  depth  to  allow  tha 
upright  mass  to  be  pried  from  its  bed.  The  marka 
of  the  tool  are  as  perfect  aa  if  made  yesterday ; 
but  the  workmen  left  this,  with  mnch  more  unfinished 
work,  and  never  returned.  Who  can  tell  why  1  Was 
it  in  consequence  of  an  attack  on  the  city  from 
an  invading  army  t  or  was  it  found  just  at  thia  par- 
ticular time  that  no  more  stone  were  needed  ) 

In  proof  of  this  being  the  quarry  from  which  the 
stone  for  the  Temple  were  procured,  we  have  the 
following  facts : — ^First,  the  stone  is  the  same  in  every 
respect  as  that  of  portions  of  the  old  wall  still  remain- 
ing ;  second,  the  immense  piles  of  chippingB  found  in 
this  qnarry  show  that  the  stone  were  not  only  quar- 
ried, but  dressed  and  finished  here, — corresponding 
with  the  account,  that  they  were  brought  to  the 
Temple  ready  to  be  lud  without  the  aid  of  hammer 
or  graving  tool ;  third,  the  extreme  age  of  this  qvarry, 
which  dates  back  in  legends  and  traditions  to  the 
time  of  Jeremiah ;  lastly,  there  are  no  other  great 
quarries  near  the  city,  from  which  this  kind  of  stone 
could  have  been  taken.  80  then  this  is  the  pla(«, 
where  nearly  three  thousand  years  ago  the  craftsmen 
of  Solomon  prepared  the  stone  for  the  magnificent 
Temple  of  Grod.  It  is  now  a  solemn  and  gloomy 
cavern ;  large  numbers  of  bats  hang  tathe  ceiling,  and, 
aroused  by  the  approach  of  the  explorer,  fiit  about  hia 
head.  Occasionally  a  pile  of  bones  brought  in  by 
jackals, arrest  his  attention,  and  the  giving  away  of  the 
earth  under  his  feet,  indicates  the  places  where  they  | 
burrowed.  Darkness  impenetrable  and  silence  pro- 
found pervade  the  place.     The  grandeur  of  its  lofty 
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oeilinge,  its  vast  extent,  its  legends  and  aesociatioiui, 
all  combine  to  inspire  the  explorer  with  feelings  of 
astonishment  and  awe.  The  Cnisaders  have  left 
man;  marks  on  the  walls,  showing  that  this  qnan^ 
was  known  in  their  day,  also  proving  the  antiquity  of 
several  of  the  signs  now  in  nse  by  the  craft 

To  all  who  hold  the  common  faith  in  the  QoA  of 
Abraham,  the  hifltorical  evidence  derived  from  this 
quarry,  and  all  the  surrounding  facts  in  proof  of  the 
truth  of  Scripture  history  is  beyond  price,  and  must 
be  convincing  to  all  reflecting  minds.  And  to 
masons  who  believe  in  the  antiquity  of  the  origin  of 
the  order,thiB  must  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction, 
as  this  evidence,  in  connection  with  recent  discoveries 
made  about  the  temple  area,  including  the  private 
marks  of  the  builders,  leaves  but  little  room  to  doubt 
that  the  order  originated  at  the  building  of  Solomon's 
Temple. 
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CHAPTER  TIL 


FLAOSS   HISTOBIOAIXT  OOftSSHTTEO  WITH   KDia  SOLOMOH's 
TBMPLB,  AMD   TBB  BUILDBBS. 

Anoierti  Tyre,  SiravCt  Tomb — Joppa — Mt.  Ltba>- 
non — Paae  of  the  Jordan — Hebron,  U»  important 
JieUos  of  Antiquity/  its  gvnffular  Mosque,  and 
FajuUical  Inhabitants — The  rwin*  of  Seeroth — 
Si/fjath-Jearim — Samaria,  Chwr<^  of  St.  John — 
King  Solomon's  Store  Cities,  Baalbek — Tadmor, 
and  Hamaih. 


This  aDcient  sea  port  is  sitnated  87  miles  N.  E.  of 
Joppa,  and  114  N.  of  Jemsalem. 

According  to  Joeephne,  Tyre  was  founded  aLont 
240  years  before  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple. 
It  was  a  strong  city,  and  a  etronghold  in  the  daya  of 
David ;  and  it  is  called  by  Isaiah,"  a  city  whose  anti- 
quity is  of  ancient  days." 

The  original  Tyre  stood  on  the  miunland  opposite 
the  present  town ;  and  at  an  early  period  bore  the 
name  of  Palsetyros,  or  Old  Tyre.  The  present  town 
stands  on  a  rocky  peninsula,  which  was  an  island  un- 
til 350  B.  C,  when  Alexander  the  Great  bnilt  his 
famous  military  canseway  out  to  it  from  the  main 
land.  Afterwards  the  accnmnlation  of  sand  aronnd, 
and  over  this  causeway  rendered  it  terra  £rma,  thus 
forming  the  peninsula. 

At  the  period  when  PhceniciAn  civilization  began 
to  bear  sway  over  all  the  western  world,  Tyre  wua 
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Afterwards,  however,  the  PhoeniciaQB  sold  Jewish 
children  into  cftptivity.    (Joel  iii.  6-8.) 

Carthage  was  planted  as  a  colony  of  Tjre  869  b,o. 

There  was  a  Temple  at  Tyre  in  honor  of  Hercnles, 
hi  which  he  was  worshiped  as  a  god,  under  the  name 
of  Melkarth ;  and  Arrian,  the  historian  (b-o.  150),  says 
that  it  was  the  most  ancient  Temple  in  the  world. 

Afihtoreth  was  also  worshiped  there,  who  is  called 
Diana,  and  Qaeen  of  Heaven.  Solomon  bnilt  a  shrine 
in  honor  of  this  goddess  on  the  Monnt  of  Olives, 
opposite  Jemealem,  as  a  token  of  his  friendship  for 
Hiram  of  Tyre. 

At  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  invasion  nnder  Shal* 
maneser,  Tjrre  bad  acquired  such  vast  opulence,  and 
splendor,  as  to  be  declared  by  inspiration  "  the  joyous 
city,  the  crowning  city,  whose  merchants  were  prin- 
ces, whose  traffickers  were  the  honorable  of  the  eartL" 

But  while  this  mart  of  nations  was  still  in  the  full 
blaze  of  its  magnificence,  at  least  125  years  before  it  -- 
met  with  any  eerioos  disaster,  or  anything  had  occnr- 
red-to  humble  it,  a  series  of  prophetic  denonciations 
began  to  be  recorded  against  it  by  the  inspired  mes- 
sengers of  heaven,  that  it  shoold  be  captured  and  de-^ 
stroyed  by  the  Chaldeans,  eto. — prophecies  which 
were  literally  fnlfilled.  The  history  of  Tyro  from 
the  commencement  of  its  disasters  till  the  period 
of  its  final  overthrow,  is  replete  with  interest,  both  on 
Bcconnt  of  its  vorifyiug  the  complete  fnlfillment  of 
the  prophesies  against  it,  and  of  its  moral  lesson. 

After .SJjalmaneser  had  conqaered  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  and  carried  its  inhabitants  into  captivity,  he 
turned  his  arms  against  the  Phoenician  cities.      At 
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tliifi  time  Tyre  had  reached  a  high  point  of  proe- 
perity ;  it  poeeeeaed  Gypras,  and  had  planted  the 
splendid  colony  of  Carthage,  bat  notwithetanding  its 
powerful  condition,  several  of  ita  dependencies  re- 
volted and  joined  Shahnaneaer,  fumiBhing  him  sixty 
ships,  and  800  rowera.  Against  this  fleet  the  Tyriana 
sailed  with  only  twelve  vessels,  but  with  these  they 
completely  dispersed  the  enemy,  taking  500  prisoners. 
After  this  engagement  the  King  of  Assyria  withdrew 
the  main  body  of  his  army,  leaving  only  a  small  de- 
tachment to  guard  the  great  aqaednct,  hoping  to 
bring  them  to  terms  by  this  means,  bat  failed,  as  the 
inhabitants  snpplied  themselves  with  water  from 
their  wells. 

-  At  a  latt«r  period,  Kebnchadnezzar  besieged  the 
whole  city,  and  nearly  destroyed  Old  Tyre,  After- 
wards, Alexander  the  Glreat  besieged  the  city,  and 
^Nigstroyed  what  remained  of  the  old  town,  but  the 
island  city  ofFered  such  stout  resistance  that  he  was 
compelled  to  build  a  causeway  out  to  it  from  tlie 
main  land,  and  used  for  materials  the  rains  of  the 
old  city.  When  this  causeway  was  nearly  completed, 
a  sortie  from  the  besieged,  followed  by  a  storm  nearly 
destroyed  his  works ;  to  repair  the  damages,  and  com- 
plete the  causeway,  he  scraped  tt^ther  the  remaining 
T-ubbiah,  and  even  the  very  earth  of  Old  Tyre ;  thus 
fulfilling  this  part  of  the  prophecies. — "And  they 
shall  lay  tliy  atones,  and  thy  timber,  and  thy  dust  m 
tlie  water  " 

The  island  city  was  at  this  bme  surrounded  by  a 
strong  wall  120  feet  high,  and  was  otherwise  strongly 
fortified,  but  notwithstandmg  this,  and  the  great  dif- 
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ficnlties  Alexander  encountered  in  bnilding  the  cause- 
way, he  succeeded  after  a  period  of  seven  months 
in  taking  this  insular  stronghold.    He  then  set  fire  to 
it  :  15,000  of  the  inhabitants  escaped  in  ships,  molti- 
tndee  were  slain,  and  30,000  were  sold  into  slaveryr 
Sabsequentl;  the  island  city  was  partially  rebuilt,  and  — 
continued  to  be  a  stronghold  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Selencidffi ;  it  then  stood  a  siege  of  fourteen  months  -^ 
from  Antigonus.    On  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Ro- 
mans, it  came  under  their  power,  and  is  described  by^ 
Strabo  as  being  at  this  time  a  flourishing  trading  city, 
with  two  ports,  the  old  harbor  having  become  perma- 
nently bisected  by  the  mole  of  Alexander.     Jerome 
speaks  of  it  in  the  fourth  centui7  as  the  most  beautiful 
city  in  Phcencia,  and  as  still  trading  with  all  the  world<^' 
In  the  seventh  century  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens, 
and  ui  the  twelfth  by  the  Crusaders,  and  remained*^ 
nearly  170  years  in  possession  of  the  Christians;  dui^ 
ing  their  occupation  it  continued  to  be  opulent  and-' 
powerfuL  At  this  time  it  was  fortified  on  the  land  side 
by  strong  quadruple  walls,  and  on  the  sea  side  by  .a  cita- 
del with  seven  towers,  yet  notwithstanding  these  strong 
fortifications  the  city  fell  suddenly  and  in  a  singular 
manner.  In  A.D.  1291,  the  Saltan  of  Egypt  invested 
Ptolemais  (Acre)  and  took  it  by  storm,  after  a  sieg^ 
of  two  months.  On  the  same  day  on  which  Ptolemais 
was  taken,  the  Tynans  embarked  in  their  ships,  and 
abandoned  the  city,  leaving  it  empty  ;  and  thus  thS 
Egyptians  found  it  the  next  day.     From  this  blow  it 
never  recovered,  but  continaed  to  sink  deeper,  and  ' 
deeper,  until  travelers  of  the  sixteenth  century  describe     i 
it  as  being  only  s  heap  of  ruins,  broken  arches  and 


TRalts,  tottering  walle,  and  towers,  with  a  few  misera' 
ble  iohabitants  living  in  the  Taolte  among  the  mhbiab. 
^  But  in  1776  some  HetnaliB  from  Lebanon  took  pos- 
.  session  of  Tyre,  bnilt  np  the  present  walls,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  for  its  partial  revivaL  Twenty 
years  later,  according  to  Volney  it  consisted  of  poor 
hats,  but  which  covered  nearly  a  third  of  the  penin- 
sula. Some  little  trade  with  Egypt  has  given  it  an 
impulse  during  the  present  century ;  but  the  close 
proximity  of  the  flourishing  city  of  Beyroot,  will  at 
present,  at  least,  prevent  it  from  attaining  any  consid- 
erable enlargement. 

Mr.  Bartlet  when  passing  Tyre  on  board  a  steamer 
in  1842,  thus  alludes  to  it,  "  Tyre  soon  appeared, — 
a  low  rocky  point  projecting  into  the  sea,  and  for  the 
cry  from  her  thousand  ships,  and  crowded  port,  there 
is  nothing  now  bat  silence  and  a  few  fishing  boats ; 
and  we  should  have  sailed  past  the  spot  without  no- 
ticing it  had  we  not  known  that  a  great  commercial 
city  once  existed  there — the  London  of  the  old  world," 
The  present  town  stands  at  the  junction  of  the 
island,  and  the  isthmus  formed  by  Alexander's  cause- 
way, and  the  eastern  wall  includes  a  portion  of  the 
isthmus.  On  the  north  and  west,  towards  the  sea, 
the  walls  are  so  far  broken  away,  as  to  be  scarcely 
discernible.  The  inner  port  or  basin  on  the  north 
was  formerly  enclosed  by  a  wall  running  from  the 
north  end  of  the  island  in  a  curve  towards  the  main- 
land Fragments  of  this  wall  stiU  remain,  snflicietit 
to  mark  its  course  The  western  shore  is  a  ledge  of 
rugged  picturesque  rocks  from  15  to  20  feet  high, 
npon  which  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  dash  in 
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eeaaeleaa  anrgee.  Between  the  houseB  of  the  town 
and  the  western  shore  is  a  broad  strip  of  open  land 
now  given  up  to  tillage.^ 


The  western  shore  is  strewn  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  along  the  water  and  in  it,  with  colnmna  of  red 
and  grey  granite  of  various  sizes,  and  at  the  N.W.  poiut, 
over  forty  such  columns  are  thrown  together  in  one 
heap  beneath  the  wavesi  Along  this  part  of  the 
shore,  the  continnal  action  of  the  sea  appears  to  have 
had  the  effect  to  form  layers  of  new  rock,  in  which 
stone,  bones,  and  fragments  of  pottery  are  found 
cemented  tt^ther  as  constitaent  parts. 

Throughout  the  old  city  heaps  of  debris  and  rub 
bish  are  found,  in  some  of  which  piles  of  broken 
glass*  (doubtless  the  waste  oi  the  factories  of  ancient 
Tyre),  and  broken  shells,  of  the  kind  that  furnished 
the  purple  dye,  are  found — but  one  of  the  most  in 
teresting  relics  now  to  be  seen  is  a  large  stone  in  the 
sea-wall,  17  feet  long,  6J  high,  and  nearly  5  feet 
thick.  This  stone  has  the  rebate,  or  bevel  bo  noted  in 
Phcenician  and  Jewish  works,  and  lies  in  its  original 
position  where  it  was  placed  over  3,000  yeai-s  ago. 
There  are  also  many  columns,  and  floors  of  marble 
buried  under  the  rubbish  all  over  the  island  and  main- 
land ci^,  and  thousands  of  whole  and  broken  col- 
umns, capitals,  and  pannels  have  been  carried  away 
to  Joppa,  Acre,  Beyroot,  and  other  cities  to  be  built 

*  Bobatt  HartiB,  In  1808,  wu  ao  fortanato  m  to  find  »  glus 
botUs  unong  Uw  mbbtab,  holding  kbont  time  plnta,  and  aeaij^ 
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iuto  modem  honses,  or  bnrot  into  lime,  and  this  work 
ifi  Btill  going  on.  l^oee  that  lie  in  die  eea,  are  fretted 
and  perforated  by  ages  of  expoenre  to  the  storms  and 
tempests  common  to  this  coast  The  many  remains 
of  beantiful  columns  and  other  ruins  of  ancient  edi- 
fices attest  the  opulence,  and  grandenr  of  this  once 
proud  metropolis. 

On  the  mainland  there  is  a  ruined  Cathedral 
Church,  which  dates  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  has 
memories  lingering  around  it  of  the  pleasing  old  his- 
torian, William  of  Tyre,  who  was  also  a  bishop  of 
Tyre,  and  officiated  within  those  walls. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  churches  which 
the  Crusaders  built  in  Palestine ;  its  length  was  205 
feet,  and  nearly  110  wide,  and  has  this  peculiarity, 
that  the  transept  projects  15  feet  on  each  side.  The 
other  proportions  and  plans  are  similar  to  those  of 
other  churches  at  Samaria  and  Lydda.  It  has  three 
naves  and  three  apses,  separated  by  a  balustrade. 
This  church  was  partly  constructed  from  the  spoils  of 
ancient  Temples.  On  the  ground  now  lie  prostrate 
tQsgnificent  colnmns  carved  in  rose  granite,  monoliths 
which  by  their  dimensions  must  have  originally  been 
parts  of  a  structure  of  the  first  order,  and  which  were, 
undoubtedly  the  central  pillars  of  the  cathedral.  The 
windows  are  curiously  ornamented  oa  the  outside, 
having  a  scroll  and  fretwork,  indented  and  rectangular. 

The  arch  rests  on  an  abacus  with  a  very  elaborate 
pattern. 

The  only  part  of  this  edifice  now  standing  is  the  east- 
em  end,  and  the  three  apses  enclosed  in  the  wall  of  the 
modem  city.  The  walls  are  built  against  by  the  mud- 
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And  I  will  cause  the  noiBe  of  thy  songs  to  cease 
and  the  sound  of  thy  harps  shall  be  no  more  heard 
{Ezehid,  xxri.  4,  5, 13.) 


Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  was  eod  of  a  former  King  of 
Tyre  of  the  same  name,  and,  like  him,  a  friend  of 
David.  He  congratulated  Solomon  at  the  commence-, 
ment  of  his  reign,  and  famished  essential  aid  in 
building  the  Temple.  He  .  provided  timber  and 
Btones,  together  with  gold,  and  received  in  return  large 
supplies  of  com,  wine,  and  oil.  And  when  the  Tern-' 
pie  and  the  King's  palace  were  completed  he  was 
presented  with  twenty  cities  in  the  land  of  Cabul ; 
but,  not  deeming  them  acceptable,  he  remonstrated 
with  Solomon,  saying,  "  What  cities  a/re  these  which 
thou  Iiast  given  me,  my  brother ! "  (1  Kings  ix.  13). 
He  afterwards  joined  Solomon  in  his  commercial  en- 
terprises (1  Kings  iz.  26-28 ;  x.  11-22).  Josephus 
relates  that  he  greatly  improved  his  city  and  realm, 
and  died  after  a  proeperons  reign  of  thirty-four  years, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-two. 

*~~-.  solomok'b  cisteem. 
About  3  miles  South  of  Tyre  is  Eas-el-Ain,  the 
head  of  the  Cisterns  of  Solomon.  There  are  three 
fountains,  extending  in  a  line  nearly  a  furlong  in 
length  from  east  to  west,  and  overflowing  with  clear 
/  water  which  springs  as  if  by  enchantment  from  a  flat, 
rsandy  and  parched  soil.  The  mouth  of  the  principal 
>«vell  18  an  octagon,  each  side  of  which  is  23  feet,  3 
inches,  and  its  hight  above  the  plain  over  15  feet, 
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and  its  depth  below  the  level  of  the  ground  35  feet. 
Thie  vast  reservoir  ia  composed  of  gravol  and  ceineut, 
which  form  a  wall  of  eiiormouB  thickness,  and  as  hard 
and  durable  as  rock.  A  part  of  this  wall  projects 
over  the  water  in  the  form  of  a  half  arch.  The  water, 
instead  of  being  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding 
conntrv,  rises  up  to  the  brink  of  the  cistern,  and  that 
with  snch  force  and  abundance,  that  after  issuing 
from  an  outlet  which  has  been  broken  in  the  western 
Bide,  it  forms  a  rivnlet  which  turns  several  mills  on 
its  passage  to  the  sea.  The  ancient  outlet  now  stopped 
up  was  on  t)ie  east  side  over  an  aqueduct,  which  c 
nected  with  two  smaller  cisterns,  one  of  which  is  20, 
and  the  other  12  yards  square.  After  receiving  their 
contributions  into  its  ample  channel,  the  aqueduct 
turned  toward  the  N,  £.,  to  a  small  rocky  eminence, 
on  which  is  the  tomb  of  an  Arab  Santoii,  and  where 
in  ancient  times  stood  the  citadel  of  old  Tyre.  The 
ruins  of  the  magnificent  arches  of  this  aqueduct 
can  be  seen  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  water 
oozing  out  at  the  breakages,  or  filtering  through  the 
cement,  has  encrusted  them  all  over  with  stalactites 
of  a  peculiar  form,  which  at  a  little  distance  gives 
them  the  appearance  of  being  clothed  with  some  gi- 
gantic foliage. 

hiram's  wsll. 
Near  the  termination  of  this  ancient  aqueduct  in 
the  city  there  ia  a  mined  tower  over  a  well  from 
which  the  principal  supply  of  water  is  now  obtained. 
This  tower  is  on  the  sandy  isthmus,  consequently  the 
water,  which  is  pure  aod  good,  must  come  from  the 
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old  aqnedcict,  althongli  at  thiB  place  it  muBt  be  many 
feet  below  tbe  earth  and  rubbish,  and  this  is  further 
fitrongthened  by  the  fact  of  tlie  water  becoming  troub- 
led in  the  month  of  September,  and  of  a  reddish  color, 
eimnltaneouslj  with  that  of  the  fountains  at  Ras-el-Aiu. 

Tradition  claimB  that  this  well  and  tower  were 
built  by  Solomon,  the  son  of  David.  Morning  and  even- 
ing, long  files  of  women  with  their  ancient  looking 
water  jare  may  be  seen  going  to  and  coming  from 
this  well  with  the  day's  supply  of  its  sweet  water. 

The  traveler  Sandys,  writing  in  1610,  says  of  Tyre, 
"  This  once  famone  Tyre  is  now  no  other  than  a  heap  of 
rnins;  yet  have  they  areverent  respect;  and  do  instruct 
the  pensive  beholder  with  their  exemplary  frailty." 

Id  alluding  to  ita  fountains  he  says,  "  We  passed 
certain  cisterns  some  miles  and  better  distant  from 
the  city  ;  which  are  called  Solomon's  by  the  Christians 
of  this  country,  I  know  not  why,  unless  tliese  are  tlicy 
which  he  mentions  in  the -Canticles.  Square  they  are 
and  large ;  replenished  with  living  water,  which  waa  in 
time  past  conveyed  by  aqueducts  into  the  orchards." 

TBB   FAMOUS  TTRIAN  PCRPLZ  DYX. 

This  was  extracted  from  shells,  which  in  former 
times  were  thrown  up  in  great  quantities  along  the 
sea  shore,  in  July  and  August.  These  shells  are  now 
very  scarce,  still  some  are  occaaionaliyfonnd  in  midsum- 
mer;and  at  this  period  is  celebrated  the  feast  of  Sheikh 
Mar«hook,  whose  tomb  stands  on  a  rocky  eminence. 
At  this  time  the  childreu  collect  these  shells,  which,  as 
Boon  as  theyarewithdrawn  from  thei\ater,e[nit  a  slimy 
matter  of  a  pale  violet  color ;  with  this  they  draw  re- 
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gnlar  Rtripes  on  white  cIotHa,  then  add  a  little  soda  and 
lemon  juice,  when  the  linen  becomeB  striped  with  the 
brightest  colors.  At  this  feast  every  child  carries  one 
of  these  variegated  banners  on  the  end  of  a  Btick. 

A  very  interesting  discovery  in  connection  with  this 
dye  waa  made  some  years  since.  There  was  found  a 
namher  of  round  cavities  cnt  in  the  solid  limestone 
rock,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  an  ordinary  iron 
pot  to  that  of  a  large  canldron,  the  largest  being 
seven  feet  in  diameter  by  eight  feet  in  depth.  They 
were  perfectly  smooth  on  the  inside,  and  most  of 
them  shaped  exactly  like  a  large  pot  of  the  present 
day ;  broad  and  flat  at  the  bottom,  and  contracting 
towards  the  top.  Some  were  found  in  clusters,  others 
detached.  Those  in  clusters  were  connected  at  the 
top  by  small  channels  cut  in  the  stones.  Nearly  all 
of  these  pot-holes  were  filled  with  a  breccia  of  shells ; 
in  other  places  where  the  pots  were  empty,  this 
breccia  lie  in  heaps  beside  the  rock.  These  donbt- 
less  were  the  mortars  or  vats  in  which  the  pnrple 
dye  was  manufactured ;  and  this  breccia  is  the  same 
described  by  the  old  authors,  as  that  from  which  the 
color  was  extracted.  These  stone  pots  or  vats  might 
also  have  been  used  for  dyeing  cloth ;  as  such  pots, 
either  cnt  in  the  rock  or  formed  of  baked  clay,  and 
sunk  in  the  earth,  are  still  found  in  many 'parts  of 
tlie  East,  and  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  back  streets 
of  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  and  such  are  used  iot  in> 
digo  dyeing  throughout  Northern  Africa. 

HIRAU'S  TOMB. 

About  fax  miles  from  the  city  of  Tyre,  among  the 
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of  the  break  this  moniiment  has  not  been  injured,  and 
only  abowB  the  tondiee  of  time  daring  the  many  cen- 
tnrieB  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  aevere  winter  Btorma 
of  thiB  coast. 

The  site  was  well  selectod  for  the  sepulchre  of  the 
groat  Phtsntcian  king,  being  high  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  or  rather  on  the  crest  of  a  range  of  bills,  where 
the  e;e  may  look  over  the  plain  to  the  sea  and  the 
city,  which  once  boasted  of  its  role  on  that  sea  as  a 
god. 

The  commanding  location  of  this  tomb,  its  maBBive 
proportions  and  neighboring  nuns,  are  strongly  cor- 
Toborative  of  the  tradition  that  this  was  tlie  last  rest- 
ing place  of  King  Solomon's  friend.  It  is  of  great 
antiqiii^,  and  the  sarronnding  mins  indicate  that  this 
was  only  the  central  body,  aroond  and  over  which 
was  a  stmcture  adorned  in  a  style  befitting  the  piuv 
pose,  the  age,  and  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  which 
boasted  of  its  advanced  position  among  the  culti- 
vated nations. 

There  are  several  other  tombs  scattered  labont  in 
the  fields  in  this  vicinity,  which  are  popularly  said  to 
have  been  those  of  various  members  of  King  Hiram's 
family. 

These  stone  coffins  are  s^  quite  numerous  in  this 
part  oi  Palestine,  although  the  Mohammedans  have 
been  breaking  them  up  for  boilding  purposes,  or 
bnming  them  into  lime  for  ages.  Several  hundred 
are  still  lying  aboat  the  hiU  near  Eban  Khuldeh, 
twelve  miles  south  of  Beirut.  Some  of  them  are  or- 
namented with  carvings  of  flowers,  wreaths  of  leaves, 
cherubs,  Baal  head  figures  of  warriors,  very  well  do- 


jTiiuimuia  IS  so  gnuu,  as  lo  mi  s  i&rge  voiume,  wim 
eyen  a  slight  notice  of  each,  proving  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians ^ere  a  highlj-coltivated,  akillful,  and  wealthy 
people,  fond  of  the  fine  arts  and  full  of  public  Bpirit. 
Their  descendants  who  now  occnpj  the  countiy  are 
simply  barbariam  in  comparison,  caring  little  for  the 
arts,  bent  only  on  a  fanatical  display  of  veneratiou 
and  devotion  to  God,  and — his  prophet  Mohammed. 
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LEBANON. 

A  eXETOH  or  ITS  HIBTOHT. — IT8  WOnOKRFUl.  TOPO- 
OKAPHT.  —  THB  BKNOWHKD  0EDAK8. — THK  FOBSeT 
WHEBK  TBET  WEBE  VSOCUOED  FOB  8OL0MOn'b  TElfPLB. 
— HOW  THEY  WBBK  OONTKTED  FSOH  THB  M0UNTA1M6 
TO  THE  BEA,  AJSfD  UADS  DP  INTO  FLOATO. — THE  BINOU- 
LAB  mHABITANTS  OF  LEBANOH ;  TUEIB  HANNEBS 
AHD  CUSTOMS. — THE  AKALB,  A  SECRET  OBDES,  HAVINQ 
BIQMB,  GBtFS,  AHD  WOBDS  ANALOOOC8  TO  THOBK  tN 
rSB  AKOHO  FBEEKABONfl. 

Lebanon  is  first  mentioned  in  the  covenant  pro- 
mira  given  by  the  Lord  to  Israel  (DeaL  I,  7 ;  xi.  34), 
To  tlie  inhabitants  Sonth,  the  cool  Btreams  and  ver- 
dant forests  must  have  been  an  earthly  paradise 
wheu  contrasted  with  their  parched  and  thirsty 
country. 

The  monntains    were  originally  inhabited  by  a 
nnraber  of    independent   war-like   tribes,   some  ofv 
whom  Joslma  conqnered   on    the    banks  of  lake  / 
Merom.     Further  north  were  the  Hivitcs,  Giblitea,  * 
and  Arkitea,  whoee  names  still  cling  to  the  ruins  of 
their  ancient  strongholds.     The  Israelites  were  never 
able  tosnbdne  them',bTit  the  Phcenicians  had  them 
under  their  power,  or  in  their  pay,  for  they  got  tim- 
ber from  the   raontitainB,  and  were   able  to  supply 
Solomon  with  cedars  from  their  forests.    During 
the  conquests  of  David,  and  the  commercial  prosper- 
ity of  the  Jews  under  Solomon,  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  riches,  grandeur,  and  luxuriant^ 
foliage  of  Lebanon ;  and   ever  after,  that  mountain 
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was  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  wealth  and  majeetj 
During  the  reign  of  the  Seleiicidse  several  large 
cities  were  founded,  and  others  rebuilt  in  tlie&e 
mountains.  At  the  commencemeDt  of  the  Christian 
era,  Lebanon,  with  the  rest  of  Syria,  passed  into  the 
^bands  of  Borne ;  and  under  its  rule  great  cities  were 
built,  and  beautiful  temples  erected.  The  highta 
on  which  Baal  fires  had  burned  in  primeval  times, 
and  the  groves  where  the  rude  mountain  tribes  wor- 
shipped their  idols,  became  the  site  of  noble  build- 
ings whose  ruins,  to  this  day,  excite  the  admiration  of 
every  traveller.  The  temples  of  Baalbek  and  Chal- 
cis  were  not  surpassed  even  in  Greece. 

Owing  to  the  almost  inaccessible  nature  of  this 
mountain  coantry,  its  inhabitants  have  enjoyed  great 
immunity  from  the  wars  and  persecutions  that  have 
desolated  other  portions  of  Palestine ;  and  while 
Cliristianity  was  nearly  extirpated  from  the  rest  of 
Syria,  it  has  retained  its  hold  here ;  and  the  Maron- 
ites  and  Druzes,  who  still  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
the  range,  are  the  Uneal  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Syrians. 

The  Maronites  now  number  over  200,000.  The 
Druzes,  their  hereditary  foes,  dwell  towards  the 
southern  end  of  the  range,  and  number  about  80,000. 
The  jealousies  and  feuds  of  these  rival  sects  often 
desolate  Lebanon  with  fire  and  sword.  The  whole 
range  is  now  under  the  authority  of  the  Pasha  of 
Damascus. 


OEOORAPHT  AND  TOPOGEAPKT 

The  mountain  chain  of   Lebanon  commences  in 
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Galilee  near  Acre,  lat.  33**  and  extends  ia  a  north 
easterly  direction,  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  Med 
iterranean,  to  the  plain  of  Hamath  in  lat.  34°  40', 
making  its  extreme  length  100  geographical  miles, 
and  the  average  width  of  its  base  ie  aboat  20  miles. 
The  highest  peak,  Dahr  el  Kndib,  is  25  miles  from 
the  northern  extremity,  and  just  above  a  grove  of 
the  cedars.  Its  elevation  is  10,051  feet;  23  miles 
to  the  southward  of  this  is  the  massive  round  smu- 
mit  of  Sunin, — 8,500  feet  high ;  and  the  next  highest 
peak  ia  Jehel-Keniseh,  6,824  feet  The  twin  peaks, 
the  highest  peaks  of  Southern  Lebanon,  are  about 
6,700  feet  high.  From  these  the  fall  is  rapid  to  the 
i-avine  of  the  river  Litany. 

The  view  of  Lebanon  from  the  Mediterranean 
is  grand  and  pictuTesque.  It  appears  to  rise 
from  the  deep  like  a  vast  wall ;  the  top  covered 
with  snow  during  winter  and  spring;  and  the  highest 
peaks  capped  with  ice  %nd  snow  throughout  the  sul- 
triest days  of  mid-summer.  The  slopes  facing  the 
Mediterranean  are  long  and  gradual,  and  furrowed 
from  top  to  bottom  with  deep  rugged  ravines, — 
broken  everywhere  by  lofty  cliffs  of  white  rock,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  terrace  walls  rise  like  steps  of 
stairs  from  the  sea  to  the  snow  capped  peaks  far 
above.  —  "' 

Nearly  the  whole  mass  of  the  mountain  consists  of 
a  whitish  limestone,  or  at  least  the  rocky  surface,  as 
it  everywhere  exhibits  a  whitish  aspect.  The  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon  teem  with  villages,  and  are  culti- 
vated more  or  les3  nearly  to  the  top  Yet  so  steep  and 
focky  is  the  surface  that  the  tillage  is  earned    on 
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tnoetly  bj  meane  of  terraces  boilt  ap  with  great  labor, 
aod  covered  above  witb  boIL  In  looking  upwards 
from  below  the  vegetatioii  oa  the  terraces  is  not  acen, 
so  that  the  whole  moiiiitain  side  appears  as  if  com- 
posed of  imnieiiBe  rugged  maseee  of  naked  rocka,  and 
one  ignorant  of  the  topographical  peculiarities  and 
agricultural  resourcoB  of  this  region  would  not  sus- 
pect that  among  these  rocks  there  existed  a  multitude 
of  thriftj  villages,  and  a  numerous  population  of 
hardy,  industrious,  and  brave  mountaineers.  Bnt  on 
reversing  the  view,  and  looking  do^im  the  western 
slope  from  the  brow  of  one  of  the  projecting  bluffs, 
a  totally  different,  and  highly  picturesque  scene  is 
presented  to  view.  The  small  areas  st  the  tope  of 
the  terraces  are  green  and  golden-hued  with  vines, 
com,  and  the  foliage  of  the  mulberry.  The  steeper 
banks  and  tope  of  ridges  have  their  forests  of  pine 
and  oak ;  while  far  away  down  in  the  glens,  around 
the  villf^s  and  convents,  are  groves  of  olives. 
Cultivation  extends  only  to  the  bight  of  about  6,000 
feet;  above  that  line  the  mountains  are  nearly  desti- 
"  tute  of  vegetation. 


The  Bonthem  end  of  Ccele-Syria  is  divided  by  a 
low  ridge  into  two  branches.  Down  the  eastern 
branch  nms  the  Wady  el-Teim,  a  tributary  of  the 
Jordan,  and  down  the  western  flows  the  Litany.  The 
latter  branch  soon  contracts  into  a  deep  wild  chasm, 
whose  banks  are  in  some  places  over  a  thousand 
feet  high,  of  naked  rocks,  and  nearly  perpendicular. 
A-t  one  spot  this  ravine  is  only  60  feet  wide,  and  is 
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walk  of  hoara.  In  a  wild  cleft  of  this  rsTine  is  the 
convent  of  Kanobm,  the  residence  of  the  Maronite 
patriaruh.  The  month  of  thia  river  ie  a  Bhort  dis- 
tance below  Tripolis,  and  here  also  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  cedar-timber  for  the  Temple  was 
brought  from  the  monntains  to  be  conveyed  to  Joppa. 
The  Aiwnis — was  famous  in  ancient  fable  as  the 
scene  of  the  romantic  story  of  Adonis  and  Venus. 
Adonis  was  said  to  have  been  killed  by  a  boar  on  its 
banks,  and  his  blood  dyed  the  waters,  which  have  ever 
since,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  mn  red  to  the 
sea.  The  soarce  of  this  stream  is  a  noble  fonntain 
beside  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Venns,  and  near  the 
site  of  Aphica.  The  Adonis  empties  into  the  sea,  a 
short  distance  south  of  Gebal. 


There  is  a  f^reat  difference  in  tlie  climate  between 
the  base  of  the  monntuns  and  their  summits.  In 
the  plain  of  Dan,  at  the  fomitain  of  the  Jordan,  the 
beat  and  v^etatlon  are  almost  tropical ;  and  the  ex- 
halations from  the  marshy  plain  render  this  region 
onbealthy ;  and  the  semi-nomads  who  inhabit  it  are 
as  dark  la  complexion  as  Egyptians;  bnt  in  tlie 
plains  of  Coale-Syria,  3,000  feet,  and  DamasctiB,  2,500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  more  or  leas  snow  falls 
every  winter,  and  often  to  the  depth  of  six  and  seven 
feet.  The  main  ridgeB  of  Lebanon  are  generally 
covered  with  snow  from  December  till  March — some- 
times BO  deep  that  the  roads  are  impassable  for  weeks 
together.  Daring  the  whole  snmmer  the  higher 
puts  of  the  moantaine  are  cool  and  pleasant,  and  the 
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air  extremely  dry.  From  the  firat  of  June  till  aboat 
the  20th  of  September  rain  Dever  falls,  and  clouds 
are  Beldom  seen.  About  the  20th  of  September  the 
winter  rains  begin,  iiaiiallj  accompanied  with  vivid 
lightning.  The  coldest  montlis  are  January  and 
February.  The  barley  harvest  b^ins  aboat  the  first 
of  August.  Eetwecn  an  elevation  of  2,000  and  S,000 
feet  the  tliermometer  seldom  rises  liigher  than  70" 
to  80*  Fahr.  in  the  hottest  months  of  the  year.  The 
nights  are  cool  and  pleasant  In  fact,  the  climate  of 
this  region  in  summer  is  enchanting.  The  air  is  so 
dry  and  pure,  that  objects  are  seen  at  ft  greater  dis- 
tance than  in  most  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  and 
by  night  tlie  Stars  glow  with  unparalleled  splendor  in 
a  firmament  so  clear  that  one  almost  fancies  that  the 
eye  can  penetrate  further  into  its  marvellous  depths 
thaii  in  any  other  land. 

Seyroot,  being  next  to  the  foot  of  these  mountains, 
enjoys  a  very  equitable  and  salubrious  climate,  which 
is  a  great  inducement  to  invalids,  or  families  travel- 
ling in  pursuit  of  health  to  stop  there ;  and  such  per- 
sons find  it  a  very  pleasant  and  healthy  residence.  The 
close  proximity  of  the  mountains  affords  the  means 
of  changing  the  temperature  at  will ;  and  the  inter- 
esting country  of  the  Dmzes  is  bat  a  short  distance 
lip  the  mountains,  and  Baalbek  but  forty  miles  distant. 
Visits  to  these  places,  and  to  the  cedars,  form  highly 
interesting  excuraions,  while  to  the  cave  of  St. 
George  is  only  a  morning  walk.  The  great  health- 
fulness  of  the  climate  will  be  seen  fi-om  the  fact  that 
the  natives  are  a  peculiarly  robust  race,  moat  of  them 
poeseeeing  groat  mnscnlar  strength.     It  is  no  nnoom* 
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ion  thing  to  Bee  a  porter  on  the  Marina,  at  Beyroot, 
walk  awa;  witli  a  bale  of  cotton-twist  on  his  shonlden 
weighing  6001  be. 

PBODnonONB. 

The  principal  productions  of  Lebanon  are  wheat, 
barle;,  maize,  melons,  pumpkins,  peas,  beans,  carrots, 
tnmips,  potatoes,  cncnmbers,  tobacco,  cotton,  walnnts, 
£gs,  olives,  and  grapes. 

Where  water  is  plenty,  irrigation  is  extensively 
practised,  and  the  crops  are  luzoriant  The  flowers 
are  the  tnlip,  pink,  anemone,  ranancalus,  geranium, 
crocus,  111;,  star  of  Bethlehem,  convolvulus,  etc. ;  all 
of  which  are  bright  and  beantifal. 

THX  RENOWHSD  0SDAB8   OF  LSBAKOK. 

The  cedar  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
and  in  several  passages  it  is  styled  the  glory  of  Leba- 
non ;  and  in  the  29th  Psalm,  how  grand  is  the  intro- 
duction of  the  cedar  I  "The  voice  of  the  Lord  is 
npon  the  waters ;  the  God  of  glory  thundereth ;  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  breaketh  the  cedars  of  Lebanon." 

Well  might  the  cedar  be  called  the  glory  of 
Lebanon.  The  magnificence  of  the  living  tree,  and 
the  beanty,  fragrance,  and  durability  of  the  timber 
distinguish  it  among  all  the  trees  of  the  mountain 
forest.  Beligion,  poetry,  and  history  have  equally 
consecrated  them.  They  furnish  a  class  of  images 
which  inspired  writen  used  with  especial  preference. 
It£  great  durability  is  astonishing,  as  it  has  fre- 
quently been  found  as  sound  as  when  cnt,  after  being 
in  use  over  two  thousand  years.    According  to  Pliny, 
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Nothing  oodM  be  fitter  for  the  purpose  required 
titan  cedar  wood.  Its  Bize  and  straightneas,  and 
above  all,  its  durability,  were  moet  essential  for  edi- 
fices that  were  designed  to  last.  The  beauty  of  the 
wood,  the  high  polish  of  which  it  was  capable,  and 
ite  fragrauee,  all  recommended  it  for  the  Temple. 

The  ancient  cedar  forests  of  Lebanon  were  of  great   ^ 
extent,  and  cootained  a  vast  amount  of  timber,  but    / 
they  never  recovered  from  the  thinning  made  by  Sol-  / 
oMon'a  80,000  hewetsj   and  they  have  been  dwind- 
ling away  for  many  centuries,  until  the  words  have 
been  literally  fulfilled :   "  Leltanoa  is  ashamed  and 
hewn  down ;"  '*  The  high  ones  of  stature  shall  be  hewn 
down,  and  the  trees  of  hia  forest  be  few,  that  a  little 
child  may  write  them." 
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tween  the  sonrees  of  the  rivers  Kadiahft  and  Nahi 
el-Kelb.  The  timbei'  for  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
was  procured  near  the  heads  of  these  two  Btreame, 
the  firet  of  which  is  sixteen  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
the  second,  fourteen.  After  the  trees  were  cnt  and 
hewn,  the  timber  was  conveyed  down  the  courses  of 
the  rivers  (douhtless  floated)  to  their  montha,  where 
it  was  made  np  into  floats  and  conveyed  to  Joppa, 
thence  overland  to  Jeroaalem. 

At  the  mouths  of  both  of  these  rivers  are  small  in- 
lets or  harbors,  which  made  them  convenient  places 
for  making  np  the  floats  and  getting  them  ready  for 
sea;  the  mouths  of  these  streams  are  also  historic 
localities  of  considerable  importance.  The  bay  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb  is  a  short  distan<:e 
north  of  Beyroot,  the  situation  of  which  will  be 
understood  by  reference  to  the  illustration,  lu  the 
foreground  is  the  bay,  and  ou  the  right  are  the 
points  which  jut  out  into  it  north-east  of  Beyroot. 
The  month  of  the  river  is  discovered  just  beyond 
the  rocky  promontory,  across  the  bay.  On  the  pro- 
montory are  inscriptions  and  sculptures  engraved 
by  the  conquerors  of  Syria,  from  Egypt,  Assyria, 
Macedonia  and  France ;  and  above,  far  away  in  the 
distant  sky,  the  peaks  of  Lebanon  are  seen,  whitened 
with  eternal  snows. 

The  mouth  of  the  Kadisha  is  thirty-five  miles 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb,  and  here  le 
an  ancient  port,  also  the  rains  of  ancient  bnildings. 
The  town  of  Tripolis  is  a  short  distance  up  the  river. 

What  interesting  recollections  cluster  around  this 
little  harbor !     Here  nearly  three  tliousand  years  ago 
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the  eraftemen  of  King  Solomon  and  Hiram  mi^t 
have  been  seen  basily  engaged,  making  up  the  frag- 
rant cedar  timber  into  floats,  preparatory  to  its  jonr- 
ney  to  Jemealem,  where  it  waa  to  become  a  part  of 
the  chosen  hoose  of  Ood.  In  the  forest,  fifteen 
miles  above  here  were  many  thousands  of  mon  at  work, 
clad  in  their  ancient  costnmea,  and  uaing  their  curi- 
ons  ancient  tools ;  some  felling  the  trees,  others 
squaring  and  preparing  them  for  their  reepective 
places  a]\d  usee  in  the  Temple;  others,  again,  con- 
vejing  the  timber  down  the  mountain  to  the  sea; 
altc^ther  making  a  scene  full  of  life  and  replete  with 
interest. 

Of  all  the  magnificent  ancient  forests  <xF  Lebanon,^ 
there  now  remain  only  three  small  groves,  and  a  few 
scattered  trees,  and  only  in  one  of  these  are  there  any 
of  the  old  cedars.    This  grove  is  the  one  around  the  J 
source  of  the  river  Kadisha,  abont  sixteen  miles  S.E,  / 
by  S.  from  Tripoli.    The  upper  part  of  flie  valley 
of  the  Kadisha  is  quite  broad  and  flat,  and  across  it  \ 
extends  a  row  of  low,  rocky  hills,  which  are  only   . 
from  60  to  100  feet  high,  but  the  whole  is  6,&00  [ 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.      On  these  hills  I 
is  the  grove  of  cedats,  and  there  are    here  some  \ 
400    trees,   but  of    the   original   patriarchs  of  the 
forest,  that  were  here  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  there 
remain  only  about  a  dozen  trees,  and  the  tmnkE  of 
these  have  been  mncli  injured  by  travelers  cntting 
their  names  on  them.    The  largest  of  these  relics 
measures  forty-five  feet  in  circumference ;  another, 
which  is  nearly  three-sided,  measures  about  12  feet  / 
on  each  side ;  others  measure  from  10  feet  down  to 
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more  remarkable  for  girth  than  statnre,  as  the  high- 
est does  not  exceed  70  feet. 

The  stately  bearing  and  gracefnl  repose  of  the 
younger  cedars  contrasts  singularly  with  the  wild 
and  frantic  attitude  of  the  old  ones;  these  appear 
as  if  flinging  about  their  knotty  and  muscular  limbs 
like  BO  many  Laocoons,  while  others  He  rotting  at 
their  feet.  Their  tenacity  of  life  is  marvellous,  and 
they  look  as  if  they  had  been  struggling  for  existence 
for  thousands  of  years  after  they  had  reached  matur- 
ity. The  very  air  of  the  cedar  impresses  the  beholder 
with  the  idea  of  its  comparative  immortality.  There 
is  a  firmness  in  the  bark  and  a  stability  in  the  trank, 
in  the  mode  in  which  it  lays  hold  of  the  gronnd,  and 
in  the  form  of  the  branches  and  their  insertion  intc 
the  trunk,  scarcely  found  in  any  other  tree.  The  foli- 
age, too,  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  of  the  forest 
tribe,  each  branch  being  perfect  in  its  form.  The 
points  of  the  leaves  spread  upwards  into  little  tnfts, 
and  the  whole  npper  surface  of  the  branch  has  the 
appearance  of  rich  green  velvet. 

The  remaining  relics  of  this  once  noble  forest  are, 
certainly,  the  most  celebrated  natural  monuments  in 
the  universe ;  and  to  Masons,  among  the  moat  highly 
interesting,  as  they  were  living  though  silent  wit- 
nesses of  the  preparation  by  the  craftsmen  of  Solomon 
of  their  mates  and  contemporaries,  for  supports  and 
adornments  of  the  wtmderful  Temple  on  Mount 
Moriah. 

Their  evergreen  bonghs,  and  the  imperishable  na- 
ture of  the  wood,  are  typical  of  the  imponahable  prin- 
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ciples  of  the  ancient  order,  and  of  the  immortality  of 
the  BouL 

The  natives  of  Lebanon  have  a  traditional  venera- 
tion for  these  ancient  cedaiB.  They  believe  that  an 
evil  fate  will  snrely  overtake  any  one  who  shall  dare 
to  lay  sacrilegious  hands  on  these  **  saints,"  as  they 
fondly  call  them.  Every  yearat  the  feast  of  the  trans- 
figuration, the  Maronites,  Greeks  and  Armenians 
monut  to  the  cedars,  and  celebrate  mass  on  a  mde  altar 
of  stone  at  their  feet.  How  many  prayers  have  re- 
sounded nnder  their  branches  I  and  what  more  sub- 
lime temple,  what  altar  nearer  the  heavens  1  What 
fane  more  majestic  and  holy,  than  this  lofty  level  of 
Lebanon,  the  trunks  of  thoee  primeval  cedars,  and  the 
canopy  of  those  sacred  branches,  which  have  shaded, 
and  still  shade  so  many  human  generations,  pronounc- 
ing the  name  of  God  in  different  langnagea,  but 
rect^izing  him  everywhere  in  his  works,  and  ador- 
ing him  in  the  manifestation  of  his  creation  I 


The  mins  of  ancient  templet  have  been  discovered 
in  various  parts  of  Lebanon ',  some  of  them  high  up 
the  mountain,  where  it  mnst  have  been  very  difficult 
to  build ;  all  exhibiting  a  style  of  architecture  simi- 
lar to  the  remarkable  structures  of  Baalbek.  The 
ruins  of  one  of  these  temples  are  visible  from  Bey- 
root.  It  was  bnilt  of  immense  hewn  stone,  without 
cement,  and  with  large  columns  in  front.  It  is  now 
little  more  than  a  heap  of  ruins.  Among  the  heights 
of  Lebanon,  near  Lake  Limon,  are  the  mins  of  another 
ancient  temple.    They  are  in  the  centre  of  an  area 
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dnct  carrying  into  the  city  &e  mangled  bodies  of 
both  noblea,  and  men  of  the  commoner  sorts.^ 

The  road  leading  from  Tripolis  to  the  mountains 
affordB  an  admirable  view.  It  winds  along  the  banke 
of  the  river,  enclosed  between  hills,  and  overshadowed 
by  beantifal  trees,  and  orange  grovea.  A  kioek  or 
caf4,  built  beneath  these  trees,  ofFeis  its  perfumed 
terrace  to  promenaden,  who  resort  thither  to  drink 
cofEee,  smoke,  and  enjoy  the  fragrance  of  the  air 
wafted  from  above  the  stream.  From  this  spot  a  fino 
view  is  had  of  the  sea,  the  nomerous  vessels  in  the 
roads,  and  the  pictnresqne  Syrian  towera  along  tho 


This  oniqne  oriental  palace  is  about  half-way  be- 
tween Beyroot  and  Seyde,  and  stands  on  a  bold  spur 
of  the  moontains.  It  was  built  by  the  Emir  Beshir, 
whose  sway,  previous  to  the  war,  extended  over  nearly 
all  of  Lebanon.  This  palace  is  of  great  extent,  and 
of  various  and  singular  shapes,  and  elevations,  form- 
ing long,  wide  terraces,  clnsten  of  cupolas,  square 
towers,  spreading  out  their  to^  into  overhanging 
battlement,  and  galleries  piled  on  galleries,  present- 
ing long  ranges  of  slender  columns  and  arcades.  The 
broad  courts  descend  like  immense  flights  of  stairs- 
from  the  highest  platform  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  for- 
tifications. 

In  former  times  the  large  marble  staircase 
leading  to  the  harom,  and  the  gorgeous  portal,  were 
thronged  with  black  slaves,  magnificently  dressed, 
and  bristling  with  splendid  arms.    The  vast  court- 
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The  Dmsee  occupy  the  conntry  from  the  river  Dar- 
motir,  between  Beyroot  and  Seyde,  as  far  as  the  lati- 
tude of  the  mouth  of  the  Eadisha,  in  towns  and 
villages  solely  belonging  to  them,  or  which  they  share 
with  Greeks,  Maronites,  and  Armenians.  They  num- 
ber about  80,000. 

The  Metnali  villagoe  are  in  the  south  part  of 
Lebanon,  towards  the  Cape  of  Sarfend,  or  Sarepta. 
There  are  also  nearly  a  thouBand  families  of  them  in 
Baalbek  and  vicinity.     They  number  40,000. 

The  Maronitee  derive  their  name  from  Marronn, 
a  hermit,  who  flourished  in  the  odor  of  sanctity  in 
the  fifth  century.  In  A.  D.  681,  his  followers  were 
condemned  by  the  general  council  of  Constantinople, 
as  holding  the  monotheistic  bereey ;  and  being  driven 
from  the  greater  part  of  Syria,  they  took  refuge  on 
the  mountains  of  Lebanon.  For  several  centuries 
after  this  Lebanon  continued  to  be  an  aeylnm  from 
religious  persecutions  of  every  cast,  and  in  this  way 
paganE  and  Christians  amalgamated  for  many  ages, 
and  were  governed  even  by  a  single  head. 

The  Uaronites,  although  they  adhered  to  the  Latin 
Church,  still  remained  under  the  authority  of  their 
own  Patriarchs ;  and  in  the  events  which  followed  the 
Crusades-,  their  attachment  to  the  Church  of  liome 
became  much  diminislted;  but  they  were  won  bad: 
by  able  negotiations  in  the  year  1+03;  and  in  1405 
they  renewed  their  recognition  of  the,  snpromacy 
of  the  Pope,  since  which  time  they  have  prided 
themselves  on  their  fidelity  to  the  Holy  Bee.  Maes  ia 
celebrated  in  Syriac,  although  but  few  of  them  un- 
derstand it.     The  communion  is  administered  in 
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refase,  be  ie  forced  to c»».j..j  ^j  .u^»^w.  v^  ».v,...j 
— imprlBonment  anil  baBtinadoing,  The  inflnence  ol 
the  clergy  extends  to  every  detail  of  domeetio  life, 
and  tliey  have  at  their  command  a  fearful  word  of 
execration — a  word  that  excites  nnboonded  horror 
whenever  nttered.  This  word  applied  to  an  indi- 
vidual would  instantly  bar  every  door  against  him ; 
as  no  one  wonld  have  any  communication  with,  or 
sell,  or  give  anything  to  one  o<WMr««i  like  him — this 
word  of  snch  terrible  import  K—Jramassoon  {free- 
mason).  A  Maronite  believes  in  his  heart  that  a 
freemason  is  a  horrible  being,  whose  soul  is  doomed 
to  irretrievable  perdition,  that  he  has  constant  deal- 
ings with  Satan,  and  that  he  is  endowed  with  a  thous- 
and infernal  qualities,  that  he  possesses  atrocious 
means  of  making  mischief,  of  casting  malignant 
spells,  indicting  disease  on  the  faithful,  making  tliem 
give  way  to  temptation,  and  dragging  them  down 
with  himself  to  the  bottomless  pit. 

Among  the  Maronitea  there  are,  besides  the  clergy, 
two  general  classes,  the  Sheikhs  and  the  common  peo- 
ple ;  the  Sheikhs  derive  their  superiority  from  the  an- 
tiquity of  their  families,  and  from  their  wealth;  but 
all  the  different  classes  are  hnsbandmen,  as  every  man 
cultivates  with  his  own  hands  the  little  domain  he 
owns  or  farms.  In  this  respect  the  Sheikhs  live  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  common  people,  and  are  only 
distinguished  from  them  by  the  posaeasion  of  a  good 
horse,  and  a  display  of  better  wearing  apparel ;  also 
some  advantage  in  houses  and  food.  Property  is  as 
secure  here  as  in  Europe,  and  the  traveller  may 
journey  through  these  mountains  with  perfect  safety, 
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d ;  bat  after  an  execrable  reign  of  twenty-fonr 
ire  he  was  mardered  by  bis  minister,  Hamiz ;  and 
<  succeeding  Caliph  persecuted  those  who  believed 
liis  divine  ebaracter,  when  many  of  the  sect  fled 
Syria,  and  there  propagated  their  doctrines  anew, 
ch  Druze  family  religioDBly  preserves,  and  trans- 
t8  from  father  to  son,  what  is  called  the  purae  of 
th.  This  ie  a  small  sum  of  money,  carefully  sealed 
in  a  small  black  bag,  which  is  to  serve  ae  a  token 
recognition  on  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  of 
1  head  of  the  family  into  another  body.  Should  a 
uze  return  to  life  after  several  snccesBive  transmi- 
LtloiiB,  he  could  make  himself  known  as  a  true  be- 
ver  by  means  of  the  purse  of  faith.  When  the 
her  dies,  the  son.  selected  by  tlie  father  (usually 
!  eldest),  succeeds  to  the  sacred  puree,  which  he 
forbidden  to  open,  even  in  his  most  urgent  need, 
iring  a  revolt,  some  years  Bince,a  few  of  these  purses 
re  found,  tliat  had  been  thus  sealed  up  in  parch- 
!nt  for  hundreds  of  years,  irithout  ever  having  been 
ened.  The  other  childreu  of  the  deceased  father 
«ive  each  a  small  black  stone  of  jet  or  agate,  in 
:en  of  hope,  union,  and  recognition. 
There  is  an  order  among  the  Druzea,  the  members 
which  have  aign^  and  tokens  for  vm  -^il  recogni- 
n,  which  are  analogous  to  ttioee  used  n...  _  free- 
.sons.  The  initiated  everywhere  recognize  eacji 
LOr;  when  twoDruzesmeet,anddi8cover,by  certain 
ns,  that  they  are  both  Akals,  they  proceed  to  inter- 
jato  as  follows:— One  of  thera  inquires :  "Dost  thon 
ow,  in  thy  country,  a  plant  of  peauHar  easceUenoe 
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ahoM  aS  othorst"  "Tea,"  la  the  reply:  "it  is  the 
alilege."  "Where  doee  this  mwvelloiiB  plant  growl" 
**  In  the  hearts  of  the  fdthfnl  Drnzee,  who  beliove  in 
the  unity  of  the  Qod  Hakim  Bi-Anmr."  Althongh 
thej  have  now  recognized  each  other  as  belonging  to 
the  iTntiaiedy  the  proof  is  not  yet  complete,  bo  they 
next  grasp  each  oth^a  handt,  ths  oru  giivmg  tAe  Uft 
hand,  and  the  other  the  right,  and  then  whisper  the 
names  of  tlie  J^  prophett,  or  Ittdovbs;  also  thret 
.  other  tnygtio  words,  inteUig&iU  only  to  those  who 
have  reaehed  these  degrees  of  the  A&ale.  The  in- 
quiry and  recognition  are  now  complete,  and  they 
salute  each  other,  laying  their  bands  on  their  hearts. 

Among  no  other  people  is  tliere  to  be  found  bo 
strong  a  ^th  in  amulets  (itedjabs)  aa  among  the 
Dmzee.*  They  posBesB  a  great  nnmber  of  them ; 
and  sncU  implicit  confidence  do  they  repose  in  the 
virtae  of  their  talismans,  that  when  armed  with  an 
itedjab,  even  in  the  most  desperate  engagements, 
their  coun^  is  often  exalted  to  an  indeacribable 
degree.  The  wealthiest  among  them  wear  signet 
rings,  called  Katem  Suleyman,  believed  to  have  been 
envhanted  by  virtue  of  the  name  of  Solomon.  These 
rings  are  nsnally  of  silver,  on  one  sorface  of  which  is 
inscribed  stars  and  cdbaUstie  figures. 

In  addition  to  the  portion  of  Lebanon  occupied 
by  the  Dmzes,  they  have  about  seventy  villages  in 
Anti-Lebanon,  and  their  capitals  ate  Ammatour  and 
Bachlin,  in  Lebanon,  and  Hasbeya  and  Kasheya,  in 
Anti-Lebanon.  Each  of  these  places  is  a  rallying 
point  for  the  nation,  and  possesses  a  religious  edifice 
"  87H««tei  De  8017.    Bellgiou  des  Dnuek 
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put  a  hat  on  yonl"  Still  their  hospitality  is  extended 
to  all,  and  the  traveler  who  presents  himself  at  their 
doore  is  sure  of  being  entertained  with  food  and  lodg- 
ing iu  the  most  generoiiB  manner;  and  when  thay 
have  once  partaken  ut  bread  and  salt  with  their  guests, 
no  subsequent  event  can  induce  them  to  violate  their 
hospitality.  Many  instances  in  point  are  related. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  an  Aga 
of  the  Janisaries  having  been  engaged  in  rebellion 
fled  from  Damascus  and  retired  among  the  Dnizes. 
The  Paeha  demanded  him  of  the  Emir,  tlireateniiig 
war  on  him  in  case,  of  refusal.  The  Emir  demanded 
him  of  the  Sheikh  who  had  received  him,  who  in- 
dignantly replied:  "When  have  you  known  the 
Dmze  to  deliver  up  or  betray  his  gueet?  Tell  the 
Erair  that  as  long  as  I  shall  possess  my  beard,  not  a 
hair  of  the  head  of  my  guest  shall  fall." 

Althongh  the  Marouites  are  far  more  numeroua 
than  the  Druzea,  yet  the  latter  being  so  brave  and 
warlike  a  people,  are  more  than  a  match  for  the 
former ;  consequently,  the  moral  influence  the  Druzcs 
exercise  over  the  odier  mountaineers  is  almost  in- 
credible. 

When  war  is  resolved  on,  every  man,  whether 
Sheikh  or  peasant,  able  to  bear  arms,  is  called  upon 
to  march.  He  takes  with  him  a  yataghan,  musket, 
some  powder  made  in  his  native  villus,  and  hia 
commissary  department,  which  consists  of  a  small 
bag  of  flonr,  and  some  blankets,  and  repairs  to  the 
rendezvous.  If  it  be  a  civil  war,  each  clan  rallies 
around  the  standard  of  its  diief ;  and  when  engaged 
with  the  en^my,  each   man  fights   with   desperate 
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gives  his  final  sanction  to  t 

men  &c  the  dowry  (maahr)  to  be  settled  hj  the 
bridegroom  on  his  intended,  and  he  promises  her 
family  that  he  will  make  her  happy.  The  betrothed 
girl  appears,  but  closely  veiled,  and  accompanied  by 
her  mother,  and  other  female  relatives,  when  the 
mother  gnarantees  the  nnblemished  honor  of  her 
child.  Upon  this  the  yonng  man  pops  the  qnestion 
to  the  fair  one  himself,  who  replies, — "  tt^le  tak  "  (I 
accept  yon),  at  the  same  time  presenting  him  with  a 
khanjar  sewed  up  in  a  red  and  white  kf^k,  usually 
if  wool,  and  wron^t  with  her  own  hands.  The 
Khanjar  is  a  token  of  the  protection  she  expects 
from  her  husband;  but  it  ia  likewise  an  instm- 
ment  destined  to  expiate  her  goilt  if  she  has  trifled 
with  her  maiden  honor,  violates  her  marriage  vow, — 
or  even  ftuls  in  her  dnty  as  an  obedient  and  dnteoos 
wife.  All  parties  then  enter  the  house;  and  the 
bride  proceeds  to  the  bath,  where  she  spends  the  da; 
with  her  companions ;  while  the  men  momit  their 
horses  and  amuse  themselves  with  their  favorite  games 
or  remain  smoking  and  drinking  in  the  house.  This 
ceremony  is  twice  repeated.  On  the  night  of  the 
wedding,  the  women  conduct  the  bridegroom  to  the 
nnptial  chamber  where  the  bride  awaits  him,  covered 
from  head  to  foot  with  a  ted  veil  spangled  with  gold; 
the  bridegroom  removes  this,  upon  which  the  women 
ran  ont  of  the  room  screaming  and  gabbling 
at  the  top  of  their  voices, — this  is  the  signal  for  a 
great  nproar  thronghont  the  boose,  which  is  kept  up 
for  several  hoois,  the  men  assisting  in  the  din  by 
performing  the  dance  of  arms,  capering  about,  and 


putting  themselTea  in  all  sorts  of  ndld  aad  ladicroat 
attitudes,  claehing  their  Babree  and  yataghans  togethsi^ 
and  feigning  to  be  in  a  towering  passion.  All  this 
noise  and  ooninsion  is  made  to  drive  away  the  djina 
and  other  ovil  spirits  which  an  believed  to  be  very 
bnsy  abont  the  house  on  snch  occasions. 

Althong^  the  marriage  ceremony  occnpie«  from  two 
to  three  dajB,  yet  it  requires  bnt  an  instant  to  dissolve 
the  contract,  as  every  Druze  poasestes  absolute  power 
to  repudiate  his  wife  on  paying  the  dowry  stipolated 
when  he  takes  her,  and  the  only  divorce  necessary  is 
for  the  husband  to  open  hia  door  and  eay  to  her  "■  go." 
Even  if  a  wife  aeks  permission  of  her  husband  to 
visit  her  relatives,  and  it  is  given  without  requesting 
her  to  return,  it  ia  considered  tantamount  to  a  di- 
vorce. Yet  notwithstanding  this  facility,  divoroea 
are  very  rare,  and  seldom  occnr  without  grave 
reasons.  The  woman  who  is  convicted  of  conjugal 
infidelity  is  punished  with  death, — not  by  her  hus- 
band, for  he  only  returns  her  to  her  relativee  with 
the  khanjar  he  received  from  her  when  they  were 
married,  but  by  her  relatives  themselves :  for  her 
guilt  reflects  shame  on  them,  for  the  Bmze  holds 
that  dishonor  follows  the  line  of  blood,  and  does  not 
devolve  on  a  man  or  family  of  the  othw  blood.  The 
khanjar  sent  back  to  the  family  of  the  wife  withont 
its  sheath  is  a  significant  hint  to  them  of  their  dis- 
grace, and  its  dire  consequences  to  their  daughter 
On  receiving  the  khanjar,  the  father  and  brother  of 
the  guilty  wife  repair  to  the  house  of  the  husband  to 
investigate  the  case,  when  if  proofs  be  wanting  the 
hnsbaud'a  oath  is  held  sufficient.     The  relatives  then 
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peasant,  bat  he  soon  deserted  and  retnrned  home, 
vbere  he  qaietl;  reouiiaed  nntil  after  1840,  when  a 
favorable  opportunity  praaentad  itself  of  avenging 
the  great  indignity  put  npon  him.  He,  at  the  head 
of  a  band  of  horeemen  of  his  clan,  joined  the 
Maronitee,  who  had  revolted,  and  were  then  en- 
camped before  Beyroot.  His  attacks  were  so  fierce, 
and  his  blows  so  well  directed  against  the  enemy, 
that  his  name  soon  became  famous  throughout 
Lebanon,  for  courage,  atrategy,  and  great  bodily 
strength,  and  the  great  injury  he  did  the  Egyptian 
army,  folly  jnstitied  this  reputation.  He  cut  off 
nnmerous  convoys  of  provisions  and  other  nulitaiy 
supplies,  and  for  a  long  time  blockaded  the  road  to 
Damascns.  When  the  allied  fleet  appeared  before 
Beyroot,  he  applied  for  arms,  which  he  distributed 
among  his  followers,  and  then  played  an  important 
part  in  the  events  that  led  to  the  expnlsion  of  Ibraliim 
Pasha  from  Syria. 

The  famoos  Metnali  chief,  Hussein-el-Shibib,  ren- 
dered himself  notorions  by  unparalleled  acts  of 
daring  and  ferocity  as  a  highway  robber,  having  been 
exasperated  beyond  measure  by  Egyptian  violence 
and  tyranny.  For  over  four  months  be  infested  the 
route  between  Acre  and  Beyroot,  killing  all  he  could 
capture.  His  retreat  was  the  ruined  fortress  of 
Medjel  Ziwonin,  situated  on  an  almost  inaccessible 
escarpment,  about  seven  miles  from  Sour.  There 
perched  like  a  hawk  on  the  lookout  for  prey,  he 
waited  the  appearance  of  travelers  on  the  road,  and 
when  any  appeared,  he  pounced  upon  them  at  a  place 
called  White  Cape,  near  Nakoura.     Once  hemmed  in 
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ffithia  that  narrov  pass  the  victim  could  not  escape, 
as  the  road  was  a  mere  ledge  on  the  perpendicular 
face  of  a  rocky  wall,  with  the  sea  dashing  against  it 
more  than  two  hundred  feet  below.  Here'  he  pat 
Ihern  to  every  Bpeciea  of  torture  tliataavage  ingenuity 
could  invent,  and  then  pitched  their  mangled  bodies 
down  into  the  sea,  and  their  beasts  after  them. 
Twice  were  detachments  of  Egyptian  soldiers  sent  in 
pursuit  of  him,  but  when  they  had  reached  the 
perilous  defile  they  were  met  by  a  shower  of  balls, 
which  fell  upon  them  like  hail  from  the  clouds, 
whilst  they  themselves  were  unable  to  use  their  arms 
to  any  advantage  against  their  invisible  assailants. 
After  many  acts  of  daring  and  ferocity,  and  after 
having  twice  made  his  way,  single-handed,  into  the 
midst  of  his  enemies*  camp  by  night,  and  cut  the  throats 
of  several  soldiers,  this  bold  brigand  was  compelled  to 
seek  safety  in  fiight,  as  a  heavy  price  was  put  upon  his ' 
head.  He  ded  to  the  Hanran,  intending  to  take 
refuge  in  the  Ledja,  that  secure  asylum  of  outlaws ; 
and  bad  nearly  reached  the  place  when  ha  was  im< 
prudent  enon^rh  to  demand  h<»pitality  of  the  Sheikh 
of  a  village.  The  t«mptation  of  the  promised  reward, 
and  the  desire  of  getting  the  large  sums  Hussein  was 
known  to  carry  with  him,  were  too.  strong  for  the 
Sheikh's  sense  of  the  duties  of  hospitality,  con- 
sequently, in  the  middle  of  the  night,  Hnssein  found 
himself  surrounded  by  Bedouins,  disarmed,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  in  spite  of  his  frantic  resistance,  and 
carried  to  DamaecoB,  where,  after  he  had  been  bas- 
tinadoed without  mercy,  by  order  of  Sherif  Pasha,  he 
waft  taken  to  the  gate  of  the  Medan,  where  hia  head 
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cat  iAL  A  tboaaand  Bimilu-  examples  mif^  be 
adduced  in  evidenoe  of  the  saogninary  character  of 
the  Metualis ;  dull,  qoiet,  and  servile  in  appearance, 
bnt  when  goaded  by  a  eenee  of  wrong  or  insult,  thej- 
dieplaj  the  ferocity  of  tJie  tiger. 

The  Metnalis  have  a  horrible  coBtotn,  tolert 
their  lawa.     la  case  of  urgent  neceeei^  the  fi  i 

allowed  to  expose  his  children  for  sale  in  tl  i 

market ;  and  instances  are  not  rare  in  which  i 
human  privilege  has  been  exercised.  After  the 
Syrian  campugn,  when  the  Egyptian  government 
exacted  all  arreais  of  taxes  with  great  rigor,  many 
girls  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  af  age  were  sold  by 
poor  Metnalia.  Niioeteen  were  thus  sold  at  one  time 
at  prices  varying  from  700  te  900  piastere,  but  the 
father  has  the  right  to  redeem  hie  children  at  any 
time  by  paying  back  the  pnrchaee  money. 


The  better  claes  of  dwellings  are  of  a  qnadrangalar 
form,  built  around  a  court-yard,  to  which  admission 
is  gained  from  the  street  by  an  arched  doorway  and 
a  low,  dark  passage.  The  latter  usually  has  two 
tnraings,  so  that  no  prying  eyes  may  look  through 
the  open  door  into  the  mysteries  of  domestic  life 
within.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  a  jet  (rf  water 
falls  back  bnbbhng  into  a  marble  basin.  The  rooms 
in  the  upper  story  of  tbe  honse  constitute  the  harem 
or  private  apartments  of  the  family ,  those  on  the 
ground  are  often  withoat  any  external  opening  to 
admit  the  light,  and  are  used  only  as  atore-roome  and 
domestic  offices     In  the  housee  of  the  wealthy  there 
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are  reception  rooms  for  the  male  gaests  in  the  base- 
ment stoiy. 

The  next  beet  class  of  dwellings  is  the  flat  or  ter 
raced  roof ;  there  the  women  and  children  pass  the 
day  and  frequently  the  night  also.  These  houses 
are  commonly  divided  into  three  ftpartments:  one 
for  the  family,  one  for  the  servants,  and  one  for  the 
animak;  bnt  the  largest  class  of  dwellings  are  the 
low,  sqnare  habitations  occnpied  by  the  common  peo- 
ple. These  are  mostly  built  of  rough,  square  blocks  of 
stone,  one  story,  and  with  a  flat  roof.  The  interior 
consists  of  two  nearly  equal  divisions;  the  front 
being  occnpied  by  horses,  cows,  asses,  and  other  ani- 
mals, while  the  rear  apartment,  which  is  elevated  a 
few  feet,  is  occnpied  by  the  human  inhabitants. 
There  is  no  partition  between  the  frout  and  rear 
rooms.  The  floor  of  the  rear  apartment  consists  of 
earth  trodden  hard,  and  covered  with  mats  or  cheap 
carpets,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  owner.  There 
is  a  flre-plac6  in  the  comer  with  a  sloping  flue,  and 
the  room  is  uenallj  lighted  by  pieces  of  burning 
pine  wood  supported  by  irons  driven  into  the  walL 
The  sleeping  arrangoments  are  very  primitive,  being 
only  a  few  mats  spread  down  inside  of  the  room ; 
and  when  the  family  has  guests  they  occupy  the 
other  side  of  the  floor,  famishing  their  own  mats  or 
blankets,  and  where  the  family  is  large  or  the  guests 
numerous  the  inside  sleepers  are  necessarily  brought 
into  close  proximity  to  each  other. 

KHAH  OB  HOTEL. 

The  Khan  differs  but  little  from  the  private  dweil 
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ing,  except  that  tlie  nvalls  are  higher,  the  interior 
being  divided  into  three  apartments,  all  on  the  ground. 
The  largest  apartment  ie  used  for  the  animals,  the 
middle  is  the  servants'  quarters,  and  the  rear  one  the 
quarters  of  tlie  guests ;  of  the  three  divisions,  the 
stable  is  frequently  the  most  comfortable.  These 
hotels  are  conducted  on  the  most  democratic  plan 
known  to  civilization,  far  ahead  of  the  European  plan 
in  this  reepect.  The  guest  has  the  privilege  of  fur- 
nishing his  own  provisions,  building  his  own  fire  and 
cooking  his  meals,  and  when  it  is  time  to  retire  he 
spreads  his  own  blankets  and  sleeps  npon  them ;  the 
compensation,  or  hotel  bill  is  for  these  privileges. 
Sometimes  the  landlord  has  coffee  and  a  few  other 
articles  of  food  which  he  will  cook  and  serve  for  his 
guests  if  required ;  but  as  his  culinary  apparatus  has 
not  the  appearance  of  being  bo  scnipulouely  clean  as 
to  tempt  the  traveler  to  try  his  viands,  the  latter  usu- 
ally prefers  to  cook  his  own  meals. 

The  scene  at  a  khan  when  there  is  but  one  guest, 
or  one  party,  is  tranquillity  itself,  compared  with  the 
meeting  of  several  different  parties  at  a  hotel  the 
same  night.  First,  in  the  animals'  apartment,  each 
horse  and  ass  appear  to  evince  all  the  clannishness 
of  its  masters,  consequently  each  one  of  them  guards 
its  rights  with  jealous  care,  and  fiercely  repels  with 
heels  and  teeth  any  tiespass  on  its  space  or  forage, 
while  m  the  apartment  of  the  guests  the  scene  is 
no  less  lively  and  unique  Halfa^ozen  hungry 
travelers  trying  to  cook  their  meals  over  the  one 
small,  smoky  fire,  and  frequently  wrangling  in  dif 
ferent  tongues  for  precedence  or  room ,  but  to  cap 
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the  climax  it  is  only  necesBaiy  that  a  belated  traveler 
arrive  after  the  others  are  all  asleep ;  his  arrival 
will  first  be  announced  by  the  frantic  yelps  of  the 
doge,  who  act  as  advance  pickets  of  the  camp,  next 
the  asses  begin  to  bray,  and  the  horses  to  neigh,  which 
wakes  np  their  masters  who  msh  out,  arms  in  band, 
ready  to  defend  themselves  against  the  imaginary 
enemy ;  altt^ther  creating  a  scene,  both  wild  and 
ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 


In  point  of  costome  tiiere  ia  but  little  difference 
throughout  Lebanon.  The  dress  of  the  male  Drozea 
consists  of  a  coarse  woollen  frock,  which  reaches  to 
the  knees.  This  garment  is  black  with  white  stripes, 
and  is  without  sleeves.  The  trousers  are  of  the  same 
stnfF,  baggy,  gathered  in  below  the  knees,  and  falling 
in  folds  halfway  down  the  leg.  The  undergarment 
is  a  long  tunic  (kombaz)  of  linen,  with  sleeves  reach- 
ing to  the  wrists.  A  sash  of  white  or  red  cotton,  or 
silk  with  fringed  ends,  tied  around  the  waist,  sup- 
ports a  powder  flask,  a  brace  of  pistols,  and  a  long 
dirk ,  a  musket  and  a  cartridge-box  are  slang  over 
the  shonlders  A  broad  turban,  flat  on  the  top, 
swells  oat  from  the  bead,  shading  their  bronzed  vis- 
ages, and  coal  black  eyes,  adding  much  to  ihe  pe- 
culiar grandeur,  and  wild  energy  of  their  feahires. 
This  IB  the  uniform  costume  of  the  Druzes,  except 
the  emirs  and  the  akaU  or  iniHaisd',  the  former  dress 
like  Turks  of  rank  ;  the  costume  of  the  latter  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  nninitiated,  except  that  their  colors 
are  white  or  blade,  and  they  carry  no  weapons. 
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The  dreseeii  of  the  Maromtee  are  more  gay,  being 
of  varionB  forme  and  every  color,  except  the  forbid- 
den green,  the  eacred  color  of  the  MosleniB.  Arouad 
the  waist  they  wear  a  crimeon  or  yellow  sash,  which 
Bustains  a  small  arsenal  of  silver-mounted  khanjars, 
yataghans  and  piBtols. 

The  usual  apparel  of  the  women  consists  of  ah 
outer  pelisee,  generally  bine,  and  fringed  with  silk 
cord ;  it  is  open  in  front,  and  has  sleeves  to  the  el- 
bow; under  this  is  another  robe  with  sleeves  opeti 
to  the  wrist.  A  shawl  around  the  waist,  long  and 
full  tronsers,  and  yellow  slippers  complete  the  cos- 
tume. But  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the 
dress  of  the  women  is  the  immense  ralver  earrings 
hanging  forward  on  the  neck.  The  head-dress  of  the 
girls  is  very  becoming,  and  they  wear  their  veils  with 
as  much  grace  and  effect  as  a  Spanish  belle  does  her 
mantilla. 

FUSinTDBB,  OOOEENO   CTBNBILB   ASD  FOOD. 

The  furniture  required  by  a  common  family  is  very 
limited  in  variety,  audi  primitive  in  style.  A  cheap 
carpet,  a  mattress,  a  few  blankets,  some  dishes,  and 
plates,  one  or  two  platters,  a  small  wooden  box  for 
salt,  another  for  pepper,  a  small  leathern  bag  or  bottle 
for  <ul  and  melted  butter,  a  few  pipes,  a  stone  mortar 
for  pounding  cofFee,  and  a  chum ;  this  latter  article 
can  justly  lay  claim  to  great  simplicity  of  construction, 
andgreat  antiquity.  Itis  formed  of  a  goat  skin  peeled 
off  as  nigh  whole  as  possible,  and  the  openings  all  e 
lewed  up  but  an  aperture  at  the  breech,  which  le 
the  mouth  of  the  chum.    When  in  use  it  is  suspended 
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from  a  cro69-bar,  aripported  by  two  nprighte  or  stakes 
ill  the  ground,  and  the  chtimiiig  ifi  done  by  a  dairy- 
maid, who  agitates  the  mass  within,  by  pnahing  it 
back  and  forth,  till  Uie  batter  comes.  The  family 
oven  is  equally  eimple  and  prunitire.  It  is  a  pot- 
shaped  hole  made  in  the  ground,  cased  with  plaster 
or  clay  and  burned  hard,  and  is  heated  for  baking  by 
building  a  fire  in  it  The  dough  to  be  baked  is 
kneaded  into  thin  cakes,  placed  against  the  in- 
side of  the  oven,  and  thus  quickly  baked.  This  oven, 
one  or  two  copper  saucepans,  and  a  coffee-pot,  conBti- 
tHte  the  principal  culinary  implements.  Each  family 
has  a  hand-mill  for  grinding  com.  These  mills  are 
two  small  grindstone  shaped  stones,  grooved  on  one 
side,  the  grooved  sides  placed  together  and  operated 
by  means  of  a  perpendicular  handle  in  the  top  stone, 
which  is  taken  hold  of  by  two  women,  sitting  on 
opposite  sides  of  tlio  mill,  and  pulling  the  top  stone 
back  and  forth,  the  mill  and  manner  of  grinding 
being  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  time  of  Christ 
"  Two  women  shall  be  grinding  at  a  mill ;  the  one 
shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  left."  (Matt.  xxiv.  41.) 
The  principal  food  of  these  people  is  the  bread  of 
wheat,  com,  and  barley,  rice,  dates,  raisins,  and  vege- 
tables, but  not  much  meat  The  manner  of  eating  is 
also  very  primitive.  As  but  one  or  two  kinds  or  dishes 
are  served  at  a  meal,  when  the  mess  ia  cooked  it  is 
put  in  one  large  dish  and  placed  on  the  floor,  in  the 
centre  of  the  rooni,  where  the  family  sit  around  it  in 
a  circle  and  help  themselvefl  with  their  fingers  instead ' 
of  knives  and  forks. 
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TABB  OF  TOE  JOBDAH. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  dctenninmg  the 
place  where  the  armj  of  Jephtha  held  the  ford  of  the 
Jordan  againt  the  Ephraimitee,  disappear  on  an  ex- 
amination of  the  topography  of  the  country  on  eacli 
bank  of  the  river. 

Ita  tributaries  on  the  east  and  west  side,  all  run 
between  ranges  of  rocky  hills,  the  raviuee  all  running 
south-east  or  sonth-weet,  towards  the  river.  At  the 
junction  of  the  Wady  Ferah  with  the  Jordan,  a  sand- 
bar has  been  f  onned,which  constitutes  this  fi  ird  or  pass. 

The  travel  between  two  important  cities — Shecbein 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  Kamoth  Gilead  on 
the  east,  was  over  a  main  highway,  whit;li  leads  to 
the  river  at  this  ford.  This  is  also  the  nust  reliable 
ford  between  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
especially  after  a  rain,  when  the  other  fords  are  sure 
to  ho  impassable,  this  one,  from  the  great  width  of 
the  river  at  this  place,  is  practicable ;  this,  with  the 
historical  and  traditional  evidence,  leaves  no  room  to 
doubt  that  tliis  is  the  paaa  at  which  the  guards  weie 
stationed  to  intercept  the  Ephrainiltes. 
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BAITLB  WrTH  THB  EPSKAIUTTB8. 

"  And  the  men  of  Ephraim  gathered  themselves  to- 
gether, and  went  northward,  and  said  unto  Jephtbah, 
Wherefore  passedest  thou  over  to  fight  against  the 
children  of  Ammon,  and  didst  not  call  us  to  go  with 
thee)  we  will  bum  thine  house  npon  thee  with  fire. 

And  Jephthah  said  unto  them,  I  and  my  people 
were  at  great  strife  with  the  children  of  Ammon ;  and 
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when  I  called  jou,  ye  delivered  me  not  out  of  their 
hands. 

And  when  I  Baw  that  je  delivered  iiie  not,  I  put 
m;  life  in  my  hands,  and  passed  over  against  the 
children  of  Ammon,  and  the  Lord  delivered  them 
into  my  hand :  wherefore  then  are  ye  come  up  onto 
me  this  day,  to  fight  against  me  1 

Then  JephtKah  gathered  together  all  the  men  of 
Gilead,  and  f onght  with  Ephraim :  and  the  men  of 
Gilead  smote  Ephraim,  because  they  said.  Ye  Gilead- 
ites  are  fugitives  of  Ephraim  among  the  Ephraimites, 
and  among  the  Manassites. 

And  the  Gileadites  took  the  passages  of  Jordan 
before  the  Ephraimites :  and  it  was  so,  that  when 
those  Ephrumites  which  were  escaped  stud,  Let  me 
go  over;  that  the  men  of  Gilead  said  unto  him.  Art 
thou  an  Ephraimlte  t    If  he  said,  Nay ; 

Then  said  they  unto  him,  Say  now  Shibboleth:  and 
he  said  Sihboleth:  for  he  could  not  frame 'to  pro- 
nounce it  right  Then  they  took  him,  and  slew  him 
at  the  passages  of  iToi-dan :  and  there  fell  at  that  time 
of  the  Ephraimites  forty  and  two  thousand. 

And  Jephthah  judged  Israel  six  years.  Then  died 
Jephthah  the  Gileadito,  and  was  buried  in  OTie  qfthe 
cdties  of  Gilead."  (Judges  zii.  1  to  8.) 

jbfbtha'b  dauohteb. 

"  Then  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  Jephthah, 
and  he  passed  over  Gilead,  and  Manasseh,  and  passed 
over  Mizpeh  of  Gilead,  and  from  Mizpeh  of  Gilead 
he  passed  over  unto  the  children  of  Ammon. 

And  Jephthah  vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Loid,  and 
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BAid,  If  thoa  shalt  withoat  fail  deliTer  the  childron  of 
AminoQ  into  mine  bands, 

Tlien  it  ehall  be,  tliat  whataoever  cometh  forth  of 
the  doors  of  mj  house  to  meet  me,  when  I  return  in 
peace  from  the  children  of  Ammon,  shall  surelj  be 
the  Lord's,  and  I  will  offer  it  ap  for  a  burnt  offering. 

So  Jephthah  passed  over  onto  the  children  of  i 
mou  to  fight  against  them ;  and  the  Tx>rd  delivered 
them  into  bis  bands. 

And  he  smote  then  from  Aroer,  even  till  thon  come 
to  Minnith,  even  twenty  cities,  and  nnto  the  plain  of 
the  vineyards,  with  a  very  great  slanghter.  Thoa  the 
children  of  Ammon  were  sahdued  before  the  children 
of  Israel. 

And  Jcphtbah  came  to  Mizpeb  nnto  his  house, 
and,  behold  bis  dangbter  came  out  to  meet  him  with 
timbrels  and  witli  dances :  and  she  uuwAuonZ^  child  ; 
beside  her  he  liad  neither  son  nor  daughter. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  saw  her,  that  be  rent 
his  clothes,  and  said,  Alaa,  my  daughter  /  thon  hast 
brought  me  very  low,  and  thon  art  one  of  them  that 
trouble  me :  for  I  have  opened  my  mouth  unto  the 
Lord,  and  I  cannot  go  back. 

And  she  said  unto  him,  My  father,  if  thou  hast 
opened  thy  mouth  nnto  the  Lord,  do  to  me  according 
to  tiiat  which  hath  proceeded  out  of  thy  mouth ;  for- 
asmudi  as  the  Lord  bath  taken  vengeance  for  tbee  of 
thine  enemies,  even  of  the  children  of  Ammon. 

And  she  said  unto  her  father,  Let  this  thing  be 
done  for  me :  let  me  alone  two  montha,  that  I  may  go 
Dp  and  down  npon  the  mountains,  and  bewail  my 
rirf^ty,  I  and  my  fellows. 
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And  be  said,  Qo.  And  he  sent  her  B.wa,jjbr  two 
months:  and  she  went  with  her  companiuiia,  and  be- 
wailed her  Tirginitj  upon  the  mountains. 

And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  two  months,  that 
she  returned  unto  her  father,  who  did  with  her  accord- 
iny  to  hie  tow  which  he  had  vowed :  and  she  knew 
no  man.     And  it  wba  a  custom  in  Israel, 

That  the  daughters  of  Israel  went  yearly  to  lament 
the  dangliter  of  Jephthah  the  GOeadite  fonr  days  in 
a  jear."  (Jndges  xi,  29  to  40.) 


is  on  the  coast,  and  85  milee  n.w.  of  tTeruBalcm. 
In  the  distribution  of  the  land  by  Joshua  it  was  given 
to  Dan,  and  has  been  known  to  histoiy  ever  since.* 
The  city  is  situated  on  a  promontory  which  rieee  to 
the  hight  of  150  feet,  is  crowned  with  a  fortress,  and 
presents  views  of  historic  interest  in  every  direction. 
Towards  the  north  Sharon  and  Carmel  are  seen.  To 
the  south  the  plains  of  PliiliBtia.  To  the  east  the  hills 
of  Ephraim  and  Jndea  raise  their  towering  heads,  and 
to  the  west  is  extended  the  McditeiTanean.  The  city 
is  walled  aronnd  on  the  south  and  east  towards  the 
land,  and  partially  bo  on  the  north  side,  towards  the 
sea.  The  site  is  very  steep,  so  that,  viewed  from 
several  points,  the  hnildings  have  tlie  appearance  of 
standing  on  one  another.  The  present  population  of 
tlie  city  is  15,000.  With  the  exception  of  Cssarea, 
this  was  the  only  harbor  possessed  by  the  ancient 
Jews,  and  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  seaport  of  Je- 
insalem  The  harbor  is  formed  by  a  low  ledge  of 
*  Aboat  144S  B  o. 
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rocks  which  extend  ttcan  the  promontory  iuto  tLe  Boa, 
Bud  IB  Bhoal  and  insecnre. 

Tho  cedar  timber  from  Lebanon  and  materials 
from  Tyre  for  Solomon's  Temple  wei-o  laiidcdhere, 
and  with  the  insecurity  of  the  harbor  and  the  hight 
of  the  chffe  where  they  were  landed,  the  ttndcrtaking 
must  have  been  both  bazardouB  and  laborious. 


nS     SmOULAB     HOSQDB  —  AHD    IUPOBTAIIT     REU08     OF 

AKTiQmr; — rrs  fajiatioal  tkoplo. 

Hebron  is  16  miles  b.b.b.  of  JeruBalcm,  and  is  beauti- 
fully situated  among  the  monntatns,  in  a  valley  run- 
ning from  north  to  south.  Hebron  is  one  of  the  very 
oldest  cities  in  the  world  still  existing — being  a  well- 
known  town  when  Abraham  entered  Canaan,  3783 
years  ago.  Its  original  name  was  Kii-jath  Arba,  and 
was  sometimes  called  Mamre.  This  city  was  tho  favor- 
ite residence  of  Abrahain,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  the 
Bcene  of  some  of  the  most  striking  events  in  their 
lives.  Upon  the  death  of  his  wife,  Sarah,  Abraham 
bought  fi-om  Ephron  the  Hittite  tlie  £cld  and  cave  of 
Machpelah,  to  serve  as  a  family  tomb. 

Hebron  was  taken  by  Joshua  from  tltc  Caoaanitea, 
and  was  afterwards  assigned  to  the  Levitcs  and  made 
a  city  of  refuge.  Here  David  dwelt  during  the  seven 
and  a  half  years  of  his  reigu  over  Judali.  It  was 
also  here  that  Absalom  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
ftgainst  his  father. 

A  short  time  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  this 
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city  was  burned  by  an  officer  of  Vespasian ;  and 
about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  it  was  taken 
by  the  crusaders.  In  1187  it  reverted  to  the  Mos- 
lems, and  has  since  remained  in  their  hands. 

At  present  Hebron  is  an  unwalled  city,  containing 
nine  inoeks  and  two  synagt^ee.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  and  the  houses  are  built  of  stone  with  fiat 
roofs,  surmoonted  by  domes.  The  manufactories  of 
glass  are  in  the  narrow,  dark  lanes  near  the  north 
part  of  the  city.  The  principal  articles  made  are 
lamps,  and  rings  of  colored  glass,  the  latter  worn  by 
women  on  their  aims  and  fingers  as  ornaments. 
Large  crates  of  these  articles  may  be  seen  standing 
in  the  streets  ready  to  be  loaded  on  camels  for  trans- 
portation to  E^gypt  and  various  parts  of  Palestine. 

The  environs  of  the  city  are  very  fertile,  fumisb- 
ing  the  finest  vineyards  in  Palestine ;  also  nnmerooa 
plantations  of  olive-trees,  and  excellent  pasturage. 

The  population  is  now  about  5,000,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants are  the  wildest,  most  lavrless,  and  desperate 
people  in  the  Iloly  I«nd ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that 
they  now  sustain  the  same  mutinous  character  as  did 
the  rebels  of  ancient  timee,  who  armed  with  David 
against  Saul,  and  united  with  Absalom  against  David. 

Among  the  remains  of  antiquity  are  those  of  two 
stone  reservoirs;  the  lai^eet  being  133  feet  square 
and  21  feet  deep.  They  are  still  in  daily  ose,  and 
one  of  them' tradition  says  was  the  "pool  in  Hebron" 
above  which  David  hung  the  assassins  of  Ishbosheth. 
But  by  far  the  most  ancient  relic  here  is  the  cave  of 
Mauhpelah — Abraham's  family  tomb,  and  the  bnrial- 
pla(>e  of  the  Patriarchs.    It  beara  evidence  of  great 
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coiiuur  iu  locating  the  cave  of  Machpelah  here.  It  ia 
covered  by  a  Mosk — a  large  and  singular  etmctare, 
with  lol'ty  minarets  at  the  comera.  The  exterior  build- 
ing is  large  and  ioity,  and  iB  in  the  form  of  a  parallelo- 
gram 200  feet  in  length  by  115  feet  in  width.  The 
walk  are  built  of  very  large  Btones,  beveled  and 
finished  similar  in  all  respeeta  to  the  most  ancient 
parts  of  the  temple  enclosure  at  Jenisalem ;  indi- 
cating the  high  antiquity  of  the  Btiiieture,  and  that 
it  was  built  by  the  same  peopU,  and  the  same  daaa 
ofbuildera  as  the  temple  of  Solomon. 

1^0  Christian  is  allowed  to  enter  tliis  bnildiqg;  but 
at  the  left  of  the  principal  entrance  of  the  Haram  is 
a  Bmall  hole  in  the  massive  wall  througli  which  the 
Jews  are  permitted  at  certain  times  to  look  into  the 
interior,  and  here  they  may  be  seen  wailing  and  read- 
ing prayers. 

The  Mohammedans  of  Hebron  are  very  bigoted, 
and  jealous  of  strangers,  especially  Jews.  A  few 
years  since  s  couple  of  travelers — a  Jew  and  a  Chris- 
tian— stopped  for  a  moment  to  look  ap  at  the  marble 
staiiB  leading  to  the  tomb  of  Abraham,  when  imme- 
diatfily  a  crowd  came  out  of  the  bazars,  and  with 
threats  and  fierce  gesticulations  drove  them  away 

Another  very  mterestmg  rehc  is  found  up  the 
valley,  about  a  mile  from  the  town  It  is  an  im 
mense  oak  tree,  one  of  the  largest  in  Palestine,  as  its 
bram  hcs  extend  over  a  space  of  nearly  a  hundred 
feet  m  diameter  This  is  believed  by  some  to  be  the 
veritable  oak  nnder  wluch  Abraham  pitched  his  tent 
-it  still  bears  his  name. 
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ANOIKHT     TADMOB. 


TIuB  city  nas  founded  by  king  Solomon  abont  99S 
B.C.,  sud  is  245  miles  v.v.  of  Jerasalem,  in  lat.  34°1S', 
and  .S8°13'  s.  Ion.  from  GreenwicK.  It  is  situated  on 
the  borders  of  the  Arabian  desert,  in  the  midst  of  » 
dreary  wildemeBs,  remote  from  human  habitatioiL 
Tadmor  \7as  about  10  miles  in  circnmference,  and  the 
ruins  show  that  it  once  contained  some  of  the  most 
splendid  edifices  of  antiquity. 

To  facilitate  trade  and  commerce,  king  Solomon 
built  store  cities  along  the  great  trade  routes  through 
his  doininions,  in  which  provisions  and  other  supplies 
for  caravans  and  travelers  were -collected.  Tadmor 
was  one  of  those  store  cities. 

"  And  Solomon  went  to  TTumfltTi  Zobah,  and  prevail- 
ed against  it 

"  And  he  built  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  and  all 
the  store  cities,  which  he  built  in  Hamath." — (3 
Chron.  viii.) 

Ita  original  name  was  preserved  till  the  time  of 
Alexander,  who  extended  his  conquest  to  this  city, 
and  changed  its  name  to  Palmyra. 

In  A.D,  211,  it  become  a  Boman  colony  under  Cam- 
calla.  SubBeqiiently,  in  the  reign  of  Gallienua,  Uie 
Roman  Senate  invested  Oleanthus — a  senator  of  Pal- 
myra— with  the  regal  dignity,  on  account  of  his  ser- 
vices in  defeating  Sapor,  king  of  Persia.  On  the 
assassination  of  Oleanthus,  hie  celebrated  wife,  Zeno- 
bia,  conceived  the  design  of  erectmg  Palmyra  mto 
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an  independent  moDarchy ;  and  in  the  proeecntion  of 
this  object,  she  for  a  while  Biicceeefolly  reaisted  the 
Roman  armies,  bnt  was  at  length  defeated  and  taken 
captive  b;  tlie  Emperor  Aarelian  (a.d.  273),  who  left 
a  Roman  garrison  in  Palmyra.  Thie  garrison  was 
massacrod  in  a  revolt,  and  Anrelian  punished  the 
city  by  the  execation  not  only  of  those  who  were 
taken  in  arms,  but  likewise  common  peasants,  old 
men,  women,  and  cluldnn.  From  this  blow  the  city 
never  recovered. 

The  present  appearance  oi  Palmyra  ie  indeed  most 
striking.  An  awful  stillneae  pervades  the  mins; 
tliey  stand  as  lonely  and  silent  aa  when  the  last  Pal- 
myrenea  left  their  city  forever.  The  long  lines  of 
Corinthian  columns,  seen  at  a  distanoe,  are  peculiarly 
imposing,  and  seem  like  aentinels  goarding  the  tomb 
of  the  dead  city. 

The  principal  mim  are:  the  great  Temple,  the 
Temple  of  the  Son,  tho,great  Colonnade,  supposed  to 
have  coDsiBted  of  1500  coluinna,  and  the  Necropolis. 

In  the  space  aronnd  tha  'nuns,  sometimes  a  palace 
is  found,  of  which  nothing  remains  but  tlte  court  and 
walls;  sometimes  a  temple  whose  peristyle  is  half 
thrown  down ;  then  a  portico,  a  gliltery,  and  a  trium- 
l^hal  arch.  Lying  aronnd  in  evwy  direction  are 
vast  stones,  half  buried,  with  broken  entablature^ 
mutilated  friezee,  disligared  reliefs,  violated  tombs, 
and  altars  defiled  by  dust.  The  grand  old  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city  contrast  Btningely  widi  the  Tadmor  of 
the  present  day — mad  huts  inhabited  by  Arabs. 

The  Necropolis  of  Palmyra  lies  a  short  distance 
It  w  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  m  the  side  of  a  rav- 
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ine.  Tlio  tombe  are  very  nnmeroue  ftnd  of  BuigalM 
form,  being  towers  of  from  two  to  live  stories  higb. 
One,  tlie  tomb  of  Jamblichus,  built  in  a.  d.  3,  la  atill 
revugnizable,  but  very  much  dilapidated,  its  stall's 
crumbled  away,  aud  the  top  stoiy  gooe.  An  iiiserip- 
tion  in  honor  of  the  deceased  is  eugraved  ou  a  tab- 
let over  the  doorway.  The  tomb  of  Mauaiiis  is  one 
of  the  most  carious  structures  fonud  here.  It  is  a 
lofty  tower,  fifteen  feet  square,  the  principal  apart- 
tnciit  of  which  is  ornamented  with  four  Corinthian 
pilastOTfi,  one  on  each  side,  with  rccessee  between 
tlicin  for  mummies.  Each  recess  is  divided  into  five 
tiers  by  shelves,  only  one  of  which  remaina  in  position. 

There  was  formerly  a  large  number  of  mummies 
in  thet«  sepulchres,  but  the  Ai'a1>6  have  carried  them 
away  and  destroyed  them  iu  hopes  of  discovering 
treasure. 

Some  of  tlie  sculptures,  now  remaining  in  their 
ori^nal  position  in  tlie  palaceaaiid  tombs  in  Palmyra, 
are  models  of  decorative  art  Tlioso  works  indicate 
a  period  of  high  art  culture,  when  arclutccture,sciilp- 
ture,  and  painting  were  employed  to  a  great  extent 
in  public  buildings,  for  butli  ornamentation  and  re- 
ligious purposes.  The  solidity  of  the  walls,  and  tlie 
excellence  of  the  workmanship,  of  columns,  cornices, 
and  sculptures,  and  the  completeness  of  the  designs  of 
tlic  several  strncturoe,  are  marks  of  great  wealth  and 
tine  ti 
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tit*  ajuhdkub  akd  ssxutt  of  its  butos — elko  sol- 
omon'b  seal. 


Baalbek  is  195  miles  v.  v.  b.  of  Jcnisalem,  on  the 
slopes  of  Anti-LebanoD,  at  the  opening  of  a  small 
valley  into  tbe  plain  £1  Buka. 

In  extent  Baalbek  was  inferior  to  many  Eastern 
cities ;  but  in  the  size  and  magnificence  of  it5  public 
edifices,  and  tlie  iimnenae  size  of  many  of  tlio  stones 
with  which  tliey  were  built,  this  ancient  city  was  witU- 
out  a  rival. 

The  grand  ruins  of  Baalbek  stand  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  town,  and  just  within  tlic  modern 
walL  Tliero  are  three  orders  of  architectni-c,  evident- 
ly belonging  to  as  many  distinct  eras.  First,  tlie 
stupendous  walls  and  pla^orms,  built  of  hewn  stones 
of  enormous  size,  and  traversed  by  vaulted  passages 
in  several  directions ;  secondly,  two  very  large  tem- 
ples, of  a  later  date,  surmounting  tlie  platfonns; 
thirdly,  the  modem  or  Saracenic  walls  and  towcre,  in- 
corporated witli  the  originalstructures  when  the  place 
was  converted  into  a  fortreis.  The  modem  additions 
are  oddly  built  up  of  cornices,  architraves,  and  pillars, 
and  incongruously  contrast  with  the  venci-able  relics 
which  they  encumber  and  obscure. 

The  site  of  the  ruins  is  nearly  a  dead  level,  on 
which  has  been  reared  a  platform  1000  feet  long,  600 
broad,  and  varying  from  15  to  30  feet  in  hight.  This 
platform  ia  composed  of  huge  cut  stones,  tliroe  of 
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wliich  aro  ao  Inrge  that  it  seems  incredible  that  they 
conld  have  been  qnarried,  and  brought  from  the 
qaarry-~a  mile  distant — and  placed  in  position  (25 
feet  above  the  foandation)  by  any  human  agency. 
One  of  thcao  stones  measnreB  64  ft  8  inches  in  lengtii, 
19  feot  in  width,  and  14  feet  thick ;  the  others  do  not 
vaiy  mnch  from  it  in  size.  In  the  qnarry  is  another 
of  these  groat  stones  finislied,  ready  to  be  moved, 
which  ia  G9feet  long,  17  wide,  14  thick,  and  estimated 
to  weigh  1135  tone.  Many  other  stones  in  the  plat^ 
form  are  from  25  to  30  feet  long,  or  nearly  half  tlie 
size  of  tlio  above.  These  atones  aro  cnt  with  the 
beveled  edge  exactly  Uke  the  stones  in  the  foun- 
dation walls  of  the  Temple  enclosnre  at  Jerusalem, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  both  stnictnros  wore 
the  work  of  the  same  people,  and  tlie  same  class  of 
builders.  Among  tlio  cities  mentioned  in  the  8th 
chapter  of  Chronicles,  as  being  built  by  King  Solo- 
mon, ia  Baalath,  in  Lebanon.  The  similarity  of  names 
and  situation  very  clearly  identifies  it  with  Baalbek. 
JoeephuB  also  mentions  Baalath  as  one  of  the  places 
of  pleasure  bnilt  by  Solomon  in  Syria,  on  account  of 
its  temperate  climate  and  water,  and  the  delicacy  of 
its  fruits. 

The  Arabs  of  the  present  day  believe  that  the 
fonndor  of  Baalbek  was  a  great  magician,  and  reared 
these  hnge  struetares  by  the  power  of  cabalistic 
words,  and  that  if  the  famous  Seal  of  Solomon  conld 
be  found,  the  same  power  conld  now  be  used. 

Tlio  princi[>al  ruins  of  Baalbek  are  the  great 
Temple,  and  tlie  Temple  of  the  Sun.  The  main 
walls  of  the  temples  and  the  enclosures'  correspond 
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to  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compaaa.  The 
Diain  entrance  fronts  the  east,  and  was  formerly  ai>- 
pruachcd  by  a  grand  staircase,  loading  to  a  portico 
flanked  by  handsome  pavilions  on  the  right  and  left 

To  the  westward  of  tliis  is  a  hexaguoal  court  180 
feet  in  diameter,  strewu  witli  columnB,  mutilated 
capitals,  and  the  remains  of  pilaatem,  entablatnres, 
and  cornices ;  around  it  ie  a  row  of  ruined  edifices 
which  fifty  years  ago  displayed  all  the  ornaments  of 
the  ricbeet  arcliitectare — but  they  arc  now  very  much 
weatlier-wom  and  broken.  Further  to  tlie  west  is  a 
qnsdrangnlar  court  350  feet  wide  by  336  in  length. 
At  one  end  of  this  court  are  six  enonnous  and 
majestic  coluiima — the  glory  of  Baaibek,  and  nearly 
all  that  is  left  of  the  temple  dedicated  to  the  "  Great 
God  of  Ileliopolis  "  (Baal).  They  ore  tlio  principal 
objects  in  every  view  of  the  ruins.  The  shafts  of 
these  columns  are  2t  feet  8  inches  in  circumference, 
and  50  feet  high,  wliich  with  base  and  entablature 
gives  the  tiight  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  tlie 
l>ediment,  120  foet.  The  length  of  this  edifice  was 
292  feet  by  160  in  width.  In  1751  there  were  nine 
of  the  columns  standing ;  but  throe  have  since  fallen. 

In  tlie  modem  wall  are  found  se^-eral  bases,  and 
other  fragments  of  the  fallen  columns. 

Flanking  tlie  court  of  the  great  temple  are  the 
mins  of  several  smaller  structures,  forming  a  sort  of 
gallery  with  chambers,  several  of  which  are  traced 
in  each  of  the  pruicipat  wings.  These  chambers  were 
decorated  with  most  beaatifuUy  sculptured  niches 
and  pedmients,  fnezes  and  cormce^  The  beauty  of 
Bome  of  the  fnezes  is  beyond  all  praise.    A  b<  Id  cor> 
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nice  all  along  the  vail  gives  a  fine  effect  to  the  whole 
by  forming  alternately  a  Bemicircle  and  pointed  pedi- 
ment over  each  receee.  Fragments  of  the  colnmns 
that  formed  the  front  of  these  chamben  are  of  beau- 
tifiil  granite. 

Various  are  the  conjectures  as  to  the  use  of  these 
apartments:  Were  thej  chapels  or  shrines  for  tlte 
wonhipof  subordinate  deities  t — or  recesses  for  the 
philoBophera  to  sit  and  lecture  in  t — or  was  the  great 
court  a  forum,  and  these  places  intended  for  the  con- 
Tonience  of  merchants  or  civil  functionaries  1 

The  Temple  of  the  Sun  stands  south  of  the  great 
temple,  and  the  platform  on  which  it  stands  adjoins 
the  great  one,  bat  is  conuderably  lower.  The  Temple 
of  the  Sun  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  monuments  of 
its  kind  in  Baalbek,  if  not  in  the  whole  world.  Its 
dimensions  are  192  feet  in  lengtli  by  96  in  width. 
It  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of  Corin- 
thian columns,  the  shafts  alone  of  which  were  45 
feet  high  and  6  feet  in  diameter.  They  each  con- 
sisted of  three  pieces  of  stone  so  admirably  fitted 
together  that  not  space  enough  can  be  found  between 
them  to  admit  the  point  of  a  penknife.  The  north 
and  south  sides  were  each  ornamented  by  fourteen  of 
these  magnificent  pillars— of  which  nine  on  the  north 
and  five  on  the  south  are  still  standing.  At  the  west 
end  were  eight,  of  which  the  three  most  southerly  are 
perfect — the  otheis  broken  or  prostrate. 

The  frieze  and  cornice  are  elegant  and  complete. 
The  soffit  of  the  peristyle  is  concave,  and  the  panels 
are  sculptured  in  imitation  of  network,  a  series  of 
lai^  busts  and  mythological  designs  nmning  down 
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the  centre — cftch  in  the  middle  of  a  lai^  diamond, 
and  ainaller  busts  occupying  the  angles  formed  hy 
the  interlacing  compartments — a  most  intricate  and 
indescribable  design,  but  very  beantif  ul. 

The  portico  consisted  of  two  rows  of  eolnmns,  ot 
which  only  four  remain  perfect.  The  frieze  sad 
cornice  above  these  f oar  columns  are  in  the  same  ex- 
cellent style  and  finish.  A  battlomented  tower  has 
been  bnilt  over  them  by  the  Saracens,  who  have  bar- 
baronsly  raised  a  huge  wall  directly  in  front  of  the 
gate  of  the  temple.  The  width  of  this  portico  is  22 
feet ;  it  is  composed  of  nine  stones,  six  forming  the 
sides  and  three  the  top;  the  key-stone  has  slipped 
partly  through,  and  hangs  ominously  overhead.  The 
injuries  the  temple  has  sustained  have  most  of  them 
resulted  from  barbarian  violence;  the  colmnns  es- 
pecially have  been  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  the  iron 
bare  by  which  they  were  held  together.  Bat  the 
tottering  condition  of  the  beantifal  portal  was  pro- 
duced by  a  concussion  more  destructive  than  even  the 
mutilating  hand  of  the  Mohammedan — the  great 
earthquake  of  1750.  \ 

About  450  feet  from  the  aontli-east  angle  of  the 
Temple  of  the  San  is  a  beaatifal  little  Corinthian 
temple — circnlar,  and  pierced  externally  with  niches, 
each  flanked  by  two  columns,  so  as  to  give  (ho  struc- 
ture the  appearance  of  an  octagon.  Earthquakes 
have  sadly  shaken  this  little  edifice,  bo  tliat  now  only 
fo\ir  pillars  are  standing  Beneath  the  great  plat- 
form on  which  the  tvo  temples  stand  are  spaeioua 
vaulted  passages  of  very  massive  arclutecture,  and 
BoUdly  constructed.     Two  of  them  run  parallel  with 
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each  other  from  east  to  weet,  and  are  connected  by  a 
third  running  at  right  angles  to  them  from  north  to 
Bouth.  They  are  now  osed  as  storehonsee  and  grana- 
Beneaththe  Temple  of  the  Sun  there  are  sub- 
terranean chambers,  with  flights  of  steps  leading 
down  to  them  from  the  interior  of  the  temple ;  they 
are  lighted  from  above,  and  by  openings  in  the  side 
of  the  platform.  What  the  original  destination  of 
these  chambers  was,  it  is  now  impoBsible  to  tell;  but 
the  Arabs,  who  ascribe  the  whole  structure  to  the 
great  magician  K^ing  Solomon,  and  the  Djins  who 
wrought  his  behests,  imagine  them  to  be  deposi- 
tories for  treasure.  Indeed,  it  is  the  universal  belief 
among  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  that  every  great  mass 
of  niina  covers  mighty  heaps  of  treasure;  nor  can 
tliey  be  persuaded  tliat  travelers  visit  them  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  carrying  away  the  spoils. 

At  a  short  distance  west  of  the  great  ruins  stand  ■ 
eight  stnmpy  columns  of  Egyptian  granite,  highly 
polished,  and  for  the  most  part  without  a  scratch  on 
them.  One  of  these  cohunns  is  dietinguiehcd  from 
the  rest  by  its  green  quartz.  These  coIuninB  are  true 
Egyptian  granite,  and  as  no  such  rock  is  found  any- 
where in  Syria,  the  query  is  su^;ested — how  coold 
pillars  fifteen  feet  long  and  three  feet  in  diameter  be 
brought  over  Mt.  Lebanon,  which  is  difficult  for 
travelers  to  cross,  even  unencumbered  I 

Baalbek  is  now  a  wretched  Syrian  village,  with  a 
population  of  less  than  200 ;  and  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  jackal  and  hyena  will  be  ondift- 
puted  masters  of  this  once  splendid  city. 
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om  or  mro  eoLouon's  noss  cmBfl. 

Hamaih  is  a  -nrj  ancient  city ;  and  was  toe  princi- 
pal city  of  upper  Syria  at  the  time  of  the  exodiis  (B,a 
1491).  Thie  city,  like  Jemsalem  and  Damascus,  lias 
retained  conudemble  importance  from  tlie  very  earli- 
est times  to  the  preaent  day. 

It  is  250  mites  v.  v.  x.  of  Jeraaalem,  and  is  si- 
tuated in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  about  half  way 
between  its  sonrce,  near  Baalbek  and  the  bend  which 
it  makes  at  Jisr  Hadid.  A  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes  at  one  time  oonstitnted  the  kingdom  of 
Hamath. 

Xing  Solomon  took  tha  kingdom  of  Samat^  and 
made  the  city  a  depot  for  ttoree  and  suppUea.  He 
alto  built  othfr  ttore  cities  in  the  dittriot. 

The  government  of  Hamath  includes  abort  120 
inhabited  villages,  and  75  that  have  been  abandoned, 
comprising  most  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Hamath. 
The  city  now,  as  of  old,  stands  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  which  is  spanned  by  four  bridges.  The  upper 
part  of  the  ci^  is  snpplied  with  water  from  the  river 
by  means  of  immense  water  wheels,  in  the  rim  of 
which  buckets  are  so  arranged  as  to  empty  themseWea 
into  stone  aqneducts,  which  condnct  the  water  to 
the  houses  and  gardens.  There  are  abont  a  dozen  of 
these  wheels,  the  largest  being  nearly  70  feet  in 
diameter.  Extensive  rains  of  the  ancient  parts  of 
the  citv  are  foand  scattered  about  here,  but  £o  much 
decayed  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable     The  chief 
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trade  of  Hamath  ia  with  the  Arahs,  who  bnj  here 
their  tent  furniture  and  clothes ;  there  is  also  a  con- 
uderable  trade  in  cotton,  woolen,  and  bUJe.  The 
preeeat  population  is  30,000. 


QiEBAL. 

ns  noHB  841TABSB8. 

This  was  a  very  ancient  seaport  of  Phenicia,  20 
miles  K.  of  Beirot,  and  183  milee  from  Jerusalem,  via 
Joppa  and  the  Heditemnean. 

Gebal  was  sitaated  on  a  spur  of  Lebanon,  clo£e  to 
the  shore,  and  had  a  fine  harbor,  bnt  which  is  now 
filled  with  eand,  ruins  of  quays,  and  buildings. 

The  inhabitants  were  called  Qiblitee — "  stone- 
Bqnarers."  Heaera  of  stone  from  Odxil  were  mn- 
ployed  on  Soiomon'$  Temple. 

The  ruins  consist  of  the  remains  of  a  castle  and 
exrensive  walls,  and  of  beautiful  columns.  The  ruins 
of  the  castle  exhibit  some  of  the  best  specimens  of 
ancient  masonry  to  be  found  in  Palestine.  Thestonee 
in  its  walls  are  beveled,  and  some  of  tbraa  are  30  feet 
in  length.  The  style  of  the  colamna,  and  the  extent 
of  the  walls,  indicate  the  size  and  importance  a£  the 
city. 


BEEEOTH. 

rBtTl.TB  HABES  Or  THB  BUILDKBS, 

Eeeroth  is  ten  milea  from  Jemsalem,  on  the  greal 
rood  to  Sbecliem  (Nabnlus). 


Kirjath-jearim,  Ohephirah,  and  GibeoQ — by  resorting 
to  the  stratagem  of  wearing  old  tattered  garments, 
and  representing  themselves  as  liamig  traveled  from 
a  far  country,  deluded  Joshua  into  a  treaty  of  peace 
witli  them.  Eeeroth  is  again  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  Kirjath-jearim  and  Chephirah,  in  the  list  of 
those  who  returned  from  Babylon.  The  morderera 
of  Ishboeheth  belonged  to  this  city. 

The  modem  town  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge,  and 
contains  about  700  inhabitants.  Kuins  of  considerablE. 
extent  are  found  here,  the  stones  having  the  Jewish 
bevel — the  same  as  those  in  the  foundations  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple  at  Jemsalem;  and  on  one  of  tlie 
ttones  was  found  a  group  of  the  private  marka  of 
thehuUdera. 


KnUATH-JEAEIM. 


This  city  is  first  mentioned  as  one  of  the  four  dtice 
of  the  Qibeonites,  and  is  9  miles  n.  w.  of  Jerusalem, 
on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  JafFa.  Near  Kirjath- 
iearim  the  band  of  Dauit«s  pitched  their  camp  be- 
fore their  expedition  to  Mount  Ephraim  and  Laish, 
leaving  their  name  attached  to  the  spot  long  after- 
wards One  of  the  first  names  it  bore  waa  that  of 
the  Canaanite  deity,  Baal ,  and  it  was  doubtless  the 
sanctity  unphed  by  its  beanng  that  name  that  m 
duLcd  the  people  of  Beth  Shemoth  to  appeal  to  its  m- 
habitants  to  rebeve  them  of  the  Ark  of  Jehovah. 
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which  was  brmging  snch  calamities  on  their  natatorod 
experience.  The  Ark  remained  in  the  house  of  Abi- 
nadab,  at  Kirjath-jearim,  20  jeare ;  at  the  end  of  this 
time  it  vas  removed  by  David  a  short  distance  to  the 
house  of  Obed-edom,  where  it  remained  until  its  re- 
moval to  Jerusalem.  There  are  bat  few  of  the  roinE 
of  this  ancient  city  remaining,  but  those  of  the  largest 
bnildinga  indicate  that  thej  were  built  by  the  same 
class  of  men  who  erected  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  as 
the  stones  have  the  same  bevel  and  finish  as  those  in 
the  fonndationB  of  the  Temple.  On  one  of  them  was 
fomid  a  group  of  the  private  marks  of  the  boilders. 

The  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Korjet- 
el-Knab,  usually  known  as  Abu  Qosh,  from  the  noted 
robber  chief  whose  headquarters  it  used  to  be; 


8AKAEIA, 

R8     BKAUTUfUL     SmJATIOIT     AND      OBSAT     BTAKNOTH — 
TUB   TOUB   AHD  OHDBOH   OV   BT.  JOHN. 

Samaria  is  40  miles  w.  by  w.  of  Jernsalem,  and  6  miles 
N.w.  of  Shechem.  Its  sltaatiou  is  strong  by  nature,  and 
very  beautifoL  It  stands  on  a  large  hill,  surrounded 
by  a  broad  deep  valley,  that  is  enclosed  by  four 
hills — one  on  each  side  ;  which  are  cultivated  in  ter- 
races to  the  top,  sown  with  grain  and  planted  with  fig 
and  olive  trees,  as  is  also  the  valley. 

The  hill  on  which  the  ancient  city  was  built, 
was  chosen  by  Omn  as  the  nte  of  the  capital  of 
the  kmgdom  of  Israel  "  He  bought  the  hill  of 
Samana  of  Shemer  for  two  talents  of  sUver,  and 


bailt  on  the  hill,  and  caUed  the  n&me  of  the  city 
which  he  built,  after  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the 
bill,  Samaria." 

ThiB  city  was  highly  adoroed  with  public  bnildinga, 
and  became  the  favorite  residence  of  the  kings  of 
larael  instead  of  Shcchem  and  Hiirzah,  the  former 
capitals.  Ahab  built  here  a  palace  of  ivory,  and  a 
temple  to  Baal — which  Jehu  destroyed.  The  natural 
strength  of  the  position,  and  its  strong  fortifications, 
rendered  it  nearly  impregnable  against  the  then  sys- 
tem of  warfara  The  Syrians  twice  invaded  it ;  the 
first  time  B.a  901,  and  again  b.  o.  892,  but  were  both 
times  repulsed,  b.  a  724,  it  was  attacked  by  tlie 
powerful  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria ;  but  he  did 
not  succeed  in  taking  it  until  after  a  siege  of  three 
years— when  he  carried  its  people  away  captive. 
About  667  B.  a  it  was  repeoplcd  by  Esar-IIaddou  with 
Cutliitee  from  beyond  the  Tigris,  The  city  was 
afterwards  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who  put  a 
laige  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  per- 
mitted the  remainder  to  settle  in  Shechem.  He  re- 
placed them  by  a  colony  of  Syro-Macedonians,  and 
gave  the  adjacent  territory  to  the  Jews  to  inhabit. 
Afterwards  the  city  came  into  the  poesessiou  of  Herod 
the  Great,  who  colonized  it  with  6,000  Teterans  and 
otliers.  He  built  a  wall  around  it,  and  a  magnificent 
temple  in  the  centre.  How  long  it  maintained  its 
splendor  after  Herod's  improvements  does  not  appear, 
and  henceforth  its  history  is  uncertain.  Septimios 
Sevems  planted  a  Koman  colony  there  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century.  During  the  siege  of  Jem- 
talem  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moslems.    Tba 
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present  Tillage  Is  small  and  poor,  and  contains  about 
£00  inhabitants. 

The  most  conspicootiB  rains  are  those  of  the 
church  dedicated  to  Si.  John  the  Baptist,  erected  over 
the  spot  which  tradition  elaims  to  he  ihej^aee  of  hia 
hwidL  The  Trails  remain  entire  to  a  considerable 
hight,  and  enclose  a  large  space,  in  which  are  now 
a  moek  and  the  small  building  over  the  tomb.  The 
tomb  is  a  small  chamber  cnt  deep  in  the  rock,  to 
which  the  descent  is  by  twen^-one  steps.  It  is  said 
that  during  the  reign  of  Jnlian  the  Apostate,  the 
heathen  broke  open  this  sepnlchre,  bamt  the  bones 
and  scattered  the  ashes  to  the  winds.  Other  rains 
are  fonnd  on  three  terraces,  and  consist  of  a  number 
of  colmnna,  twelve  of  which  stand  in  a  row,  the  others 
are  scattered  about  These  columns  are  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Serai,  or  Palace.  On  the  second  ter- 
race, heaps  of  stone,  lime,  and  rubbish  are  found 
mixed  with  the  soil  in  great  profnsion.  On  the  third 
terrace  but  few  traces  of  ruins  are  found. 

Most  of  the  public  edifices  at  Samaria  appear  to 
have  been  the  work  of  the  same  class  of  builders  that 
built  the  Temple  of  Solomon  at  Jerusalem ;  the 
Jewish  rebate  and  bevel  being  the  prevailing  style, 
and  the  private  mtvrJca  of  the  huUdera  found  on  th* 
ttonet  here  are  similar  to  those  on  the  atones  «n  the 
Temple  rt^tmotiona. 
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THE  OBADLB   OF  TH£   BtJHAN   RAOB. 

The  Garden  of  Eden. — MoutU  Ararat. — The  dleper- 
sion  of  the  people. — Thew"  location,  or  the  places 
ooeupied  hy  them. — First  aetilementa  of  the  Kwman 
family. 

Thz  r^on  embraced  betweoD  the  Black  and  Cas- 
pian Seas  on  the  north,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  Persian  Gulf  on  the  sonth,  may  well  be  regarded 
as  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  as  it  comprises  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  where  man  made  his  advent  on 
earth ;  and  Momit  Ararat,  where  the  Ark  rested  after 
tlie  flood  subsided,  and  from  whence  the  remnant  of 
the  hnman  family  went  forth  to  repeople  the  earth. 
In  this  region  their  first  settlements  were  made,  and 
here  the  nitna  of  the  first  cities  they  built  are  found ; 
particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
and  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Keditorranesn. 


TSS  OASnEN   OF   VDVS. 

The  only  data  for  determining  the  location  of  this 
important  spot  is  found  in  Gen.  ii.  8, 11, 13, 14.  As 
to  the  true  interpretation  of  this  accoont,  the  best 
authorities  are  abont  equally  diyided ;  some  claiming 
that  it  was  in  the  district  at  the  head  waters  <jf  the  rivers 
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Enphratea  and  Tigris,  and  the  Araxes  and  Fhosia; 
wliile  others  believe  that  it  was  between  the  Enphratea 
and  Tigris,  near  their  jtinctiou — about  130  miles  h.  of 
the  Persian  Gnlf.  That  one  of  these  localities  con- 
tained the  Garden  of  Eden  there  can  be  but  little 
doabt,  as  there  is  no  other  place  which  so  nearly 
meets  the  -reqniremeats  of  the  Soriptore  account 


If  OirST  ARA&A.T 

is  in  Armenia,  775  miles  h.b.  of  Jerusalem,  about 
300  E.  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  is  in  S9°  30'  s.  lat  and 
43°  40'  B.  Ion.  fitun  Greenwich.  It  rises  directlj  out 
of  the  plfun  of  the  Araxes,  and  is  the  loftiest  and 
most  imposing  monntain  in  this  region,  being  17,560 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  About  1,200  feet  be- 
low the  highest  snmmit  is  a  secondary  summit,  and 
between  the  two  there  is  a  gentle  depression,  in  which 
it  is  believed  the  ark  rested. 

Argnri  is  the  only  village  known  to  have  been 
built  on  the  slopes  of  this  monntain,  and  according  to 
tradition  it  is  the  place  where  Noah  planted  his 
vineyard.  At  Uie  foot  of  the  mountain  is  Nachdje- 
van,  where  the  patriarch  is  reported  to  have  b^n 
buried. 


ras  muKDuTB   dbsoerdastb  or    koah,  iXD.  Toxa 

LOCATION,  OB  THB  FLAOBS    OOOnFIKD  BT  TBEIL 

"  And  the  sons  of  Noah  that  went  forth  of  the  ark 
were  Bhem,  Ham,  and  Japhet these  are  the 


■pread." — (Gkm.  ix.) 

Of  the  deecendauts  of  Ham,  were  Nimrod  and 
Canaan.  Nimrod  settled  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  a  djs- 
trict  above  the  jnnetion  of  the  riven  Enphrates  and 
Tipria.  "And  the  beginning  of  hia  kingdoi 
Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Cahieh,  in  the  land 
of  Shinar," — (Sen.  x.) 

Canaan  occupied  Ibe  east  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, from  Sidon  to  Gaza,  including  the  hill  country 
in  vrhich  Jenualem  was  built 

Hie  descendants  of  Shem  were  distributed  from 
Meeba  on  the  Fenian  Ghilf,  and  towards  Sephar, 
a  mount  of  the  east  **By  these  were  the  isles  of  the 
Gentiles  divided  in  their  lands ;  every  one  after  his 
hmgae,  after  their  familieB,  in  their  nations." 


CHAPTER  13. 


Babylon,  its  vast  aeteni — iis  f<Jl — Ua  rema/rkoMf 
ruzns — Ere(^ — Acoad — Cahuih — Nineveh,a  sketch 
of  iis  history — Its  vsonderfvi  ruins  and  tnsorip- 
tion3  —  Damascus  —  SKeohem  —  Gaza  —  Bethel-^ 
Bethlth^m — Sidon — Jericho. 


BABYLON. 


ITS   VAST    EZTBNT — TTB    FAUi — 1TB  »Tii^*-RH-*yi.H!    BUDia 

Babel,  or  Babylon,  is  the  first  in  order  of  the  four 
cities  bnilt  or  occiipied  by  Nimrod.  It  ia  300  milea 
H.  w.  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  200  above  the  junction 
of  the  river  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris,  and  530  miles 
K.  H.  E.  of  Jerusalem.  Herodotus,  who  visited  Baby- 
Ion  after  its  conquest  by  Gyms,  ia  considered  the 
best  authority  as  to  a  description  of  the  city,  as  his 
account  is  corroborated  by  the  testimony  and  re- 
searches of  all  subsequent  writers,  and  by  the  explo- 
rations and  excavations  of  the  present  age. 

He  describes  the  city  as  a  qnadrangle  of  15  miles 
on  each  side,  surrounded,  first,  by  a  deep,  wide  moat, 
filled  with  water:  and  ni 


tlie  wall  were  wattled  with  reeds,  and -the  wholo 
cemented  bj  hot  asphalt.  On  each  side  o£  tlie  top 
of  the  wall  was  a  row  of  dwellingB  facing  each  other, 
tlie  passage  between  being  of  snfiicient  width  to  admit 
of  tiiniiiig  a  chariot  with  four  horsea. 

In  tlio  great  wall  there  were  100  gates  of  brass,  25 
on  each  side  of  the  city ;  and  between  every  two  gates 
a  tower  10  feet  higli-  Although  the  outer  wall  was 
the  chief  defense,  tiiere  was  a  second  wall  within,  not 
much  inferior  in  strength,  but  narrower. 

Tho  city  was  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts, 
by  tlio  river  Euphrates  running. fi-om  north  to  south  ; 
and  tlie  wall,  with  wide  quays  outside,  was  carried 
along  each  bank,  the  sides  of  the  river  being  lined  with 
brick.  In  tlie  middle  of  each  division  of  the  city 
were  fortified  buildings ;  in  one  tho  royal  palace,  with 
a  spacious  and  strong  enclosure ;  and  in  the  other  tlie 
precinct  of  Jupiter  Belus — a  square  building  of  2 
furlongs  on  each  side.  There  were  50  streets  in  all, 
running  from  gate  to  gate ;  each  street  was  150  feet 
wide  and  15  miles  long. 

The  houses  were  three  and  four  stories  high.  A 
bridge,  admirably  constntcted  of  stones,  bound  to- 
getlier  with  plates  of  lead  and  iron,  was  built  across 
tho  river  about  the  middle  of  the  city.  At  each  end  of 
the  bridge  was  a  palace,  the  old  palace  being  on  the 
oasteni,  and  the  new  on  the  western,  side  of  the  river. 
Tlio  Temple  of  Belus  occupied  aa  entire  square  of 
tlie  city.  In  tlie  middle  of  this  precinct  was  built  a 
solid  tower  of  one  stade,  both  in  length  and  breath,  and 
on  this  tower  rose  another,  and  so  on  to  tho  number  of 
eight    An  ascent  to  these  was  by  spiral  stairs,  winding 
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itfonnd  the  ontside  of  the  tower.  About  the  middle 
of  the  ascent  was  a  landing-place,  with  Beats,  where 
thoee  ascending  could  rest  themselves ;  and  in  the  tup 
tower  stood  a  Bpacions  temple,  and  in  the  temple  a 
beantifiil  oonch,  and  bj  ita  side  a  table  of  gold.  Xo 
Btatne  was  erected  in  it;  nor  was  any  mortal  allowed 
to  pass  the  night  there  except  only  &  native  woman 
choeen  by  the  god  ont  of  the  whole  nation.  The 
Chaldeans,  who  were  priests  of  this  deity,  say  the 
Temple  did  not  attain  its  full  splendor  nntil  the  time 
of  Ncbnchadnezzar,  who  greatly  enlarged  and  beau- 
tified it  The  Bommit  of  the  temple  was  deyoted  to 
astronomical  purposes.  Herodotus  states  tliat  the 
Greeks  learned  from  the  Babylonian8,of  the  polo  star, 
the  stin-dial,  and  the  division  of  the  day  into  twelve 
parts ;  and  Calisthenes  the  philosopher  obtained  for 
Aristotle,  Chaldean  observations  for  1903  years — from 
the  origin  of  the  Eabylonian  monarchy  to  the  time 
of  Alexander. 

BerosuB,  a  priest  of  Belus,  appears  to  have  sketched 
a  history  of  tbe  earlier  timee,  from  the  delineations 
upon  the  walls  of  the  Templa 

From  Strabo  we  learn  that  Alexander  attempted 
to  repair  the  tower,  and  employed  10,000  men  two 
months  in  clearing  away  Uie  rubbish,  bnt  ho  did  not 
live  to  accomplish  the  undertaking.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  stone  bridge  across  the  Eiiphmtes,  all 
the  great  works  of  Babylon  vrere  constnictcd  of  sun- 
dried  and  kiln-dried  bricks,  generally  stamped  with 
figures  or  letters.  Straw  or  reeds  were  laid  between 
the  courses,  and  the  whole  cemented  with  bitumen, 
mortar,  or  slime. 
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The  country  around  Babylon  wga  intersected  bj 
ntimerooB  canals ;  the  largest  of  tbeee,  the  rojal  canal, 
coDiiected  the  Enphratea  'with  the  Tigris,  and  was 
navigable  for  merchant  yeaaela.  Strabo  tells  that 
Alexander  inspected  the  can&lB,and  ordered  them  to 
be  cleared  out,  and  that  in  clearing  one  in  the  marshes 
near  Arabia,  he  discovered  and  examined  the  sepul- 
cbree  of  the  kings,  moat  of  which  were  situated 
among  the  lakes. 

Later  writers — Diodonu  and  8trabo— describe  yet 
more  wunderfnl  monnmenta  in  Babyl<m  than  are 
mentioned  by  Herodotna.  Among  these  are  a  tunnel 
nnder  the  Enphrates,  subterranean  banqueting 
rooms  of  braes,  and  the  famous  hanging-gardens. 

The  palace  connected  with  the  hanging-gardens  was 
uneqnaled  in  size  and  splendor.  Its  outer  wall  had 
a  circuit  of  six  milea,  while  within  it  were  two  other 
embattled  walls  and  a  large  tower.  All  the  gates 
were  of  brass.  The  interior  of  the  palace  was  splen- 
didly decorated  with  statues  of  men  and  animals, 
and  furnished  with  veeeels  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
with  every  species  of  luxury,  accnmnlated  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar m  hia  conquests. 

The  population  was  estimated  by  Plmyto  be 
1,200,000,  but  otheis  placed  it  at  a  much  lower 
figure,  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  squares  within 
the  walb  of  the  city  was  osed  for  agricultural  pur 
poses,  BO  as  to  render  the  city  Belf-sustaining  m  the 
-time  of  sieges,  consequently  the  population  would 
not  be  in  proportion  to  the  area.  Under  the  reign 
of  Nebucbadiiezzar,  Babylon  was  the  Mistress  of 
the  East     Pharaoh  ^echo  waa  the  first  to  take  up 
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u-nu  agaiiiet  her,  and  marched  aa  far  as  Oardiemiel^ 
on  tlie  Euphrates,  where  he  was  defeated  by  the  Baby- 
lonian army.  It  was  immediately  after  this  great 
battle  that  the  Chaldeans  marched  upon  Jemsalem, 
and  carried  captive  to  Babylon  the  Jewish  nobles, 
among  whom  were  Daniel  and  his  three  friends, 
nananiali,  Michael,  and  Azariah,  while  Jndea  re- 
mained a  province  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy. 

rts  nsouNBi 
B.  0.  566,  Babylon  waa  taken  by  Cyma.  Alexan- 
der the  Great  made  it  his  capital,  b.  a  321,  and 
died  there  B.  o.  323.  On  lihe  division  of  bis  con- 
quests, Babylon  became  the  kingdom  of  6elencns 
and  his  snccessors.  Sclencns  Nicator  transferred  the 
seat  of  empire  to  Selencia,  300  stadia  distaot,  on 
the  Tigris;  after  which  Babylon  rapidly  declined,  so 
that  in  the  early  days  of  Arab  power  it  had  dwindled 
to  a  mere  name,  and  a.  n.  1101  the  present  town  of 
milah  was  fonnded  on  a  part  of  its  site. 


The  rains  of  Babylon  are  vast  in  extent,  indescri- 
bably grand  and  desolate,  the  extensive  plain  for  miles 
around  being  covered  with  large  monnds  of  earth 
and  brick.  Among  the  mbbish  are  fonnd  fragments 
of  pottery,  glaas,  marble,  and  vitrified  bricks,  many  of 
the  bricks  bearing  inscriptions,  while  the  soil  itself  is 
BO  impr^pated  with  nitre;  as  to  destroy  all  v^je- . 
tation. 

The  most  extensive  mins  are  five  miles  above  Hil- 
lah,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Enphrates.    Here  are 
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Eonnd  a  eeries  of  artificial  tuoonda  of  enonnooB  mze 
eonsiBtuig  chiefly  of  three  great  masses  of  boildin*^: 
the  high  pile  of  nnbaked  brick^work,  called  by  the 
Arabe  Babil;  the  boilding  denominated  the  K&sr,  or 
palace;  and  a  lof^  monnd,  npon  which  stands  a  mod 
em  tomb. 

The  principal  rains  are  Bmromided  by  linos  of  ram- 
parts, and  an  embankment  along  the  riTer-«idc 
Scattered  over  a  latge  area,  on  both  sides  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, are  a  nnmber  of  notable  monnds,  nearly  all 
standing  angl&  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is 
the  vast  min  called  Biis  Kimrond — the  Temple  of 
Belns.  This  monnd  is  198  feet  high,  and  has  on  iu 
Bnmmit  a  compact  mass  of  brick-work,  37  feet  high 
by  37  broad— the  whole  being  235  feet  in  bight  It 
is  rent  into  two  parts  nearly  the  whole  of  the  way 
down,  and  the  base  is  surrounded  by  immense  pilen 
/of  bricks  bearing  unmistakable  evidence  of  fire. 

It  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  seven  terraces,  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  in  which  the  Ohaldeans  supposed 
the  planetaiy  spheres  to  exist,  each  terrace  being 
painted  in  a  different  color,  representing  its  reepcc- 
tive  planet 

The  loweet  stage  was  black,  and  consists  of  bricka 
covered  with  bitumen. 

The  second  stage  represented  the  earth,  and  is  of 
browmsh  bricks. 

The  third  stage.  Mars,  and  is  of  red  bricks. 

The  fourth  stage,  the  Sun — ^yellow  bricks. 

The  fifth.  Mercury — green  bricks.     ■ 

The  sixth  stage,  Yenus — blue,  and  the  ruined  tower 
on  the  summit,  gray  bricks. 
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A  passage  has  been  discovered  ia  the  second 
itage,  leading  within  the  brick-work;  at  the  northern 
Bud  eastern  corners  of  the  third  stage  were,fonnd  two 
terro'eotia  cylinders  inscribed  with  the  history  of  the 
building— stating  that  having  fallen  into  decay  in  the 
course  of  604  years  since  it  was  erected,  it  had  been 
repaired  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  this  would  fix  the  date 
of  the  original  structure  at  1100  b.  o.  --— '^'    ' 

The  next  ruin  of  importance  is  the  mound 
of  the  Kaar, — the  site  of  ^e  great  palace  of  Neba< 
chadnezzar.  This  is  ui  irregular  square  of  about 
700  yards  each  way,  apparently  the  old  palace 
platform,  on  which  are  still  standing  portions  of 
the  ancient  palace  or  Kasr.  The  walls  are  of  pale 
yellow  burnt  bricks  of  excellent  qnali^,  laid  in  lime 
cement.  No  plan  of  the  palace  can  be  made,  as  the 
ruins  lie  in  great  ocmfneion  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
mound. 

The  sculptures,  inscribed  bricks,  and  gl&zed  and 
colored  tilee  found  at  the  Easr,  have  caused  it  to  be 
generally  regarded  as  the  site  of  the  large  palace 
celebrated  for  its  hanging-gardens. 

From  the  portions  of  wall  standing,  and  from  the 
surrounding  detached  masses,  it  would  Appear  that 
all  the  bricks  used  in  this  structure  were  baked,  and 
that  the  face  of  each  was  iavariably  placed  down- 
wards. In  this  mound  there  was  foimd  a  rudely  ex- 
ecuted elephant,  crushing  a  man  beneath  his  pon- 
derous weight  OntbenorthsideoftheKasrBtandsthe 
solitary  tree  called  by  the  Arabs  Athdeh,  and  which, 
notwi^tandmg  its  great  antiquity,  still  bean  spread 
tug  green  branches     Accordmg  to  tradition,  it  shel 
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tend  the  Caliph  All  when  eiiikijig  vith  fatigue  aftei 
the  battle  of  Hillah. 

In  the  time  of  Alexander,  antiqiie  monaineiita 
ahonnded  in  the  Lamlom  marehea,  76  milea  sooth  of 
Babylon ;  these  monumentfi  were  said  to  be  the  tombs 
of  the  Aaeyriau  kings.  In  confirmation  of  this,  there 
baa  recently  been  discovered  in  some  of  them  glazed 
earthen  coffins. 

In  the  excavation  of  these  mounds,  tens  of  thoa- 
sands  of  bricks  have  been  found,  all  stamped  with 
the  combination  of  characters  which  reads  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

Stamped  bricks  are  not  only  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Babylon,  but  among  ruins  of  towns  and  cities  within 
an  area  of  100  miles  in  length  by  40  in  width,  bear- 
ing the  l^^nd :  Nebuchadnezzar,  son  of  Nabopolassar, 
King  of  Babylon. 

The  composition  of  these  bricks  is  snch  as  to 
render  them  nearly  imperishable,  uad  the  inscrip- 
tions on  them,  and  on  the  cylinders  found  here, 
furnish  many  chapters  of  the  long-lost  history  of 
those  remote  times — names  of  kings,  and  events  in 
their  order. 

Since  Darius  destroyed  the  walls  of  Babylon,  over 
2300  yeai«  ago,  its  nuns  have  furnished  a  never^f ail- 
ing supply  of  bricks.  City  after  cily  has  been  built 
from  its  materials.  Celencia,  Cteeiphon,  Al  Median, 
Kufa,  Kerbela,  Bagdad,  Hillah,  besides  many  other 
towns  and  villages,  have  risen  in  snccession  from  the 
ruins  of  the  once  vast  and  proud  Babylon. 

The  modem  town  of  TTillah,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  site 
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of  BftLylon.  It  is  sturoimded  bj  wide  walla,  and  • 
deep  ditcli,  and  has  four  gates. 

The  citj  being  built  from  the  Babylonian  bricka, 
there  iB  not  a  room  where  may  not  be  seen  bricks 
stamped  with  tlie  name  of  Nebncbadnezzar. 

The  Enphrates  at  HiUah,  in  its  medlom  state,  is  450 
feet  wide  and  7i  feet  deep,  with  a  velocity  of  ^  miles 
an  honr.  It  anoaallj  ototAowb  its  banks ;  inondating 
the  ooantry  for  many  milea  around.  The  soil  is  veiy 
fertile,  and  the  air  ealabrioos. 


la  abont  100  milea  &  e.  of  Babjlon.  It  is  now 
called  Irak.  The  most  noted  ruins  found  here  are 
tlie  immense  monnda,  El  Asaajah,  and  the  remains  of 
coffina  and  bricks,  scattered  over  a  large  diatrict — in- 
dicating l^t  it  was  a  ci^  oi  considerable  sixe  and 
importance. 


is  abont  70  milea  n.  w.  of  Babylon,  and  is  now 
known  as  Akari,  Babel,  and  a  primitive  monument 
found  here  is  still  called  Tel  Nimrud,  which  aignifiea 
the  hill  of  Nimrod.  The  most  remarkable  ruin  con- 
sists of  a  monnd  or  platform  on  which  atands  a  mass 
of  bnilding,  having  the  appearance  of  a  tower.  It  is 
400  feet  in  circumference  at  its  base,  and  125  feet  in 
bight  above  the  mound.    It  was  built  of  bricks  ce- 


mented  by  bitumen,  aod  was  divided  into  Iftyers  of 
from  12  to  20  feet  thick,  bj  reeds.  There  are  also 
j-emains  of  reserroiis,  caii&lfi,'and  other  works,  that 
show  the  importance  of  thie  very  ancient  city. 


v-as  the  laat  in  order  of  the  fonr  cities  that  were 
the  beginning  of  Nimrod's  kingdom.  Its  site  oannot 
be  determined,  bnt  it  is  believed  to  be  at  what  was 
afterwards  Ctesiphon,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
abont  20  miles  below  Bagdad.  Among  the  rtuna 
fonnd  here  are  those  of  a  remarkable  ancient  palace, 
now  called  Tank  Kesra,  which  struck  the  Arab  con- 
queron  with  amazement  and  delight. 


A.  BKETOH  OF  ITS  mSTOBT — ITS   WONDBBTUI.   BUtNB   AND 
INBCBIFTIONS. 

Far  away  in  the  East  is  a  country,  now  inhabited 
principally  by  tribes  of  NeBtorians,  and  roving  bands 
of  Arabs,  that  was  once  an  empire  whose  power  and 
magniiicence  were  both  the  terror  and  marvel  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  capital  of  this  empire  laybaried 
in  the  sands  of  the  earth,  with  no  certain  marks  of  its 
sepulchre.  The  extent  of  onr  knowledge  of  the  loca^ 
tioD  of  this  city  was  no  more  than  vagne  tradition — 
which  said  that  it  was  hidden   somewhere  on  the 
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coDDected  by  the  riven  Tigris  and  Enphratee,  iiata- 
nilly  became  the  great  liighway  of  trade  between  the 
eea-faring  nations  of  the  Tn^ian  seas  and  Central  Asi^ 
Conseqnentlj,  Nineveh  was  a  great  centre  of  trade 
and  mannfactorefl,  and  here  the  merchants  of  nearly 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  assembled. 

Assyria  was  mentioned  by  Kzekiel  as  trading  in 
"  blue  cloth  and  embroidered  work."  In  these  stuSe 
gold  thread  was  introduced  into  the  woof  of  many 
colore,  and  were  the  "  dyed  attire  and  embroidered 
work "  so  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the 
most  costly  and  splendid  garments  of  kings  and 
princes.  The  cotton  manofactaree  were  equally  cel- 
ebrated and  remarkable,  and  were  mentioned  by  Pliny 
as  the  invention  of  Berairamis,  wAo  m  mentwnad 
by  many  writart  of  aniiquity  as  having  founded 
larffe  xoeaving  ettaUuhmenia  along  the  ianka  of  ihe 
Tigrit  and  Ewpkrattt.  They  also  acquired  the  art 
of  manufacturing  glass;  several  bottles,  and  vases 
e\f  n1<>iMTit.  nh&nA.  wafa  fnnnd  amonir  the  mins  of  the 
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WBB  first  known  to  liistoiy  only  as  Nineveb ;  bnt  it  af- 
terwards became  tbe  capital — first  of  the  kingdom  of 
ABsyria,  then  of  the  Aflsyrian  empire.  According  to 
Scripture,  it  was  founded  by  ABehur  about  2230  B.a., 
but  according  to  Diodorns  Siculus  (quoting  Cteaias), 
it  was  foTmded  by  Kinas  218S  b.o.  This  agrees 
with  other  good  anthorities,  according  to  whom  As- 
sbur  was  the  founder  of  the  monarchy  of  Assyria, 
while  NinuB  founded  the  Assyrian  empire  and  city  of 
Nineveh.  Justin,  the  Koman  historian  who  abridged 
the  history  of  TrogUB  PompeioB,  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, gives  the  following  account  of  NinnB.  He  says, 
"  By  hifl  Inat  for  empire  he  first  brought  wars  against 
the  people,  as  yet  unused  to  resistance,  to  the  very 
^  borders  of  Libya — which  name  was  anciently  applied 
to  all  Africa. "  His  neighbors  there- 
fore being  subdued,  when  by  accession  of  strength 
he  was  stronger,  he  passed  to  others,  and  every  new 
victory  being  the  instnunent  of  the  next  one,  be  sub- 
dued the  whole  East. 

"  His  last  war  was  with  Oxyartes,  king  of  the  Bac- 
trians.  Here  be  met  with  a  more  powerful  resistance 
than  he  had  yet  experienced,  but  after  several  fruit- 
less attempts  upon  the  chief  city,  he  at  last  conquered 
it  by  the  contrivance  and  conduct  of  Semiramis,  wife 
of  Menon,  president  of  the  king's  council,  and  chief 
«)f  Assyria."  .  .  .  .  "  The  ability,  courage, 
and  beauty  of  Semiramis  so  captivated  Ninns,  that 
he  Qsed  every  imaginable  persuasion  and  threat  to 
induce  her  husband  to  bestow  his  wife  upon  him. 
Menon,  however,  would  not  consent,  but  in  a  fit  of 
distraction  he  destroyed  himself,  and  Semiramis  was 
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advanced  to  the  regal  state  and  dignity.  ^Ninna  had  a 
son  by  Semiramie,  named  N^inyae,  and  died  after  a 
reign  of  fifty-two  years,  leaving  her  the  government  of 
his  kingdom.  In  honor  of  his  memory,  she  erected  in 
the  royal  palace  a  monnment,  which  remained  till 
long  after  the  rain  of  Nineveh."  Of  the  size  of  this 
monument,  Diodc>raB  speaks  in  extraordinary  terms. 

Following  Ninna,  Afisyrian  records  give  the  names 
of  thirty-four  kings  who  reigned  in  Nineveh  before 
the  reign  of  Sardanapalus — whose  throne  was  over- 
turned by  an  invasion  of  the  Medee,  a  people  who 
dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Arbacea,  king  of  the  Modes,  led  his  army  acroes 
the  monntains,  and  made  faimsolf  king  of  Assyria, 
about  804  b.o. 

After  the  death  of  Arhacea  the  Mede,  tlie  Assyri- 
ans regained  their  independence.  The  first  of  the 
new  line  of  kings  was  Pal.  In  his  reign  Meiiahem, 
king  of  Israel,  invaded  Assyria,  and  gained  some 
temporary  Bacceascs.  In  retidiation  for  which,  Pul 
marched  in  tlie  following  year  into  Samaria.  The 
frightened  Israelites  could  make  no  stand  against 
him,  and  pm^shased  a  peace  at  the  price  of  1,000 
talents  of  silver. 

Pul  was  sncceeded  by  Tiglath  Pileser,  who  also  in- 
vaded Samaria  B.a  753. 

Tiglath  Pileser  was  sncceeded  by  Sbalmaneser 
(called  by  the  prophet  Hosea,  Shalmo).  In  the  ninth 
year  of  his  reign,  he  invaded  and  conquered  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  and  carried  the  people  away  captive, 
725  B.O. 

Shabnaneaer  was  sncceeded  by  Sennacherib  ^aa 
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720).  IIo  invaded  Jadea  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Ilezekiah.  In  his  old  age  Senniioherib, 
while  worehiping  in  the  temple  of  the  Awjrian  god 
Nisroch,  was  murdered  by  two  of  his  Bons,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  third  eon,  Esarbaddon  (about  G63 
n.c.),  who  waa  succeeded  by  Sardochiena  (b.o.  66t),- 
who  reigned  over  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  Israel  twenty 
years.  During  his  reign,  Media  revolted  and  gained 
its  independence.  The  bright  days  of  Nineveh's-- 
gloiy  were  now  past ;  disaster  followed  disaster  in 
quick  succession. 

(B.a  647)  Chyniladan  saoceeded  Sardochsetts,  and, 
reigned  twenty  years — Babylon  was  taken  by  the 
Chaldeee,  and  in  the  year  625  b.o.  their  leader,  Na-' 
bopolassar,  ruled  that  city  and  the  lower  half  of  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Two  years  later 
he  marched  northward  against  Nineveh,  which  he 
stormed  and  sacked.  The  city  was  then  laid  waste, 
its  monuments  destroyed,  and  a  large  portion  of  its 
inhabitants  carried  away  into  captivity  or  scattered. 
It  never  rose  again  from  its  ruins.  (B.a  401)  Xeno- 
phon,  with  10,000  Gtreeks,  encamped  during  his  re- 
treat on  or  very  near  its  site,  but  does  not  mention  its 
name.  The  great  victory  by  Alexander  over  Darius 
(b.0.  331)  was  won  almost  over  the  ruins  of  Nineveh. 
During  the  Roman  period,a  small  castle  or  forti£ed 
t«)wn  stood  on  a  part  of  the  site.  The  Soman  settle- 
ment was  in  its  turn  abandoned,  for  there  was  no 
mention  of  it  when  Heraclius  gained  the  great  vic- 
tory over  the  Persians  in  the  battle  of  Nineveh, 
fought  on  the  very  site  of  the  ancient  city,  a.d,  627. 

Frequent  allusion  is  ma'le  to  Nineveh  in  the  Old 
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Testammt.  The  first  is  in  QeneBie  x.  11,  and  hu 
reference  to  its  origin.  Jonah  was  sent  to  this  ci^ 
about  800  B.O.  to  warn  it  of  its  deatmction  (Jonali  i. 
1, 2;  iii.  1  to  10).  The  Book  of  Nahnm  is  devoted  to 
"the  burden  of  l^ineveh."  Isaiah  speaks  of  the 
deBtmction  of  the  Assyrian  army  by  the  angel  of  tlic 
lord^-of  Sennacherib's  return  to  NineTeh,  and  his 
murder  by  his  two  sons  (Isaiah  zxzrii.  36,  37,  38). 
The  last  mention  of  it  is  by  Zephaniah,  630  b.c., 
"  And  he  will  stretch  out  his  band  against  the  north, 
and  destroy  Assyria;  and  will  make  Nineveh  a 
aeeolation,  and  dry  like  a  wilderness  "  (Zeph.  ii.  13). 
The  ruins  of  Nineveh  are  mostly  on  the  east  bank 
.  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the  city  of  Mosul,  which  al&o 
stands  on  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  oity.  Nine- 
veh covered  an  area  of  nearly  16  miles,  being  the 
longest  on  the  river,  or  from  north  to  south.  The 
ruins  consist  of  shapeless  heaps,  and  mounds  of  earth 
and  rabbiflh,  some  of  which  are  of  enormous  dimen- 
sions, and  appear  in  the  distance  more  like  natural 
hills  than  like  the  work  of  men's  hands.  Qpon  and 
around  them  were  found  scattered  many  fragments 
of  pottery,  sculpture,  and  building  materials.  Some 
of  these  mounds  had  been  selected  by  the  natives  as 
sites  for  their  villages  and  small  mud-built  forts.  Tlie 
summits  of  others  were  sown  with  barley  and  corn. 
These  mounds  differ  greatly  in  size  and  form ;  ^o>iie 
are  mere  conical  heaps,  while  others  have  a  broad, 
flat  summit,  very  st^ep  sides,  and  are  from  50  to  l50 
feet  higL  There  are  several  groups  of  enclusures 
and  mounds,  the  prmcipal  of  which  are  called  Khor 
sabad,  Konynnjik,  Nebbi  Yunns,  Ketamles  and  Nim 
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That  part  of  the  rains  known  as  Kliorsabad,  covors 
an  area  of  975  feet  by  aboat  SOO.  Near  the  middle 
of  tlie  sonth-weet  side  is  a  cone,  which  ia  the  most 
elevated  point,  being  50  feet  higher  tlian  the  rest  of 
the  moaiid,  and  presents  quite  an  imposing  and 
singular  appearance.  Near  the  northern  angle  of  the 
mound  is  an  ancient  well,  the  bottom  of  which  is 
covered  with  a  stone  with  seven  holes,  through  which 
pare  fresh  water  gushes  forth  in  great  abundance. 
When  first  discovered  by  Botta,  a  village  covered 
most  of  tlie  top  of  this  mound.  As  the  country  is 
infested  with  roving  bands  of  freebooters,  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  use  the  scimeter  or  rifle  to  obtain  plunder, 
those  disposed  to  make  a  permanent  settlement  chose 
elevated  positions ;  hence  all  of  the  largest  of  theee 
mounds,  when  first  discovered  bj  Europeans,  were 
covered  with  villages  and  scattered  liabitations. 

The  fortified  enclosure  of  Ehorsahad  forms  a 
lai^  and  very  regular  rectangle  ;  the  wall  Burround- 
ing  it,  and  wliich  looks  like  a  long  tumulus  of  a 
rounded  sliape,  is  snrmonnted  at  irregular  intervals  by 
elevations  which  indicate  the  existence  of  towers. 
From  the  northern  angle  the  wall  stretches  very 
regularly  to  the  south-east,  becoming  more  elevated 
and  distinct  until  it  assumes'  the  aspect  of  a  lai^ 
canseway;  a  great  number  of  fragments  of  bricka 
imd  g}~psum  being  observable  on  the  surface  of  the 
jUfl\.  Outside  of  the  outer  wall  a  part  of  a  ditch  was 
found  ,  and  in  one  place  a  bnck  wall,  containing 
twelve  layers  of  hncks,  similar  to  those  comprising 
the  mass  of  tlie  mound. 

The  ruins  m  this  mound  consist  of  parts  of  halls, 
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ployed  was  the  arrow-head,  or  caueifonn,  bo  called 
from  each  letter  being  formed  hy  markg  or  elemeots 
reeemblisg  an  arrow-head,  or  wedge.  This  mode  of 
writing  preTuled  throughout  the  ABsyrian,  Babyloni- 
an, and  Persian  Empires.  The  Asa3^an  or  Babylo- 
nian alphabet  contained  over  200  signs  or  characters, 
of  a  Tory  complicated  and  imperfect  nature,  some 
characters  being  phonetic,  others  syllabic,  and  others 
ideographic  The  inscriptiona  were  all  eystematic- 
iUly  arranged,  eo  that  in  many  instances  tbey  gave  a 
very  full  and  connected  account  of  public  events — 
principally  <dironicles  of  the  king  who  boilt  the  edifice 
where  they  were  found,  including  a  record  of  his 
wai-s  and  expeditions  into  distant  countries — of  the 
amount  of  spoil  taken,  and  tribute  exacted  from  tlie 
conquered  peoples;  of  the  building  of  temples  and 
palaces,  and  of  invocations  to  the  gods  of  Assyria: 
altogether  furnishing  a  complete  key  to  the  long^ 
lost  history  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  and  the  city  of 
Kinevcb.  Many  remarkable  events  are  represent- 
ed by  figures  and  illustrations,  so  ingeniously  con- 
trived and  arranged,  that  by  the  aid  of  a  short  in- 
scription, the  story  is  as  plainly  told  as  it  could 
have  been  by  any  written  account.  Among  the  first 
discoveries  made  in  the  mound' Khorsabad  was  a  hall 
or  entrance  chamber  between  two  courts.  This  cham- 
ber was  46  feet  long  by  10  wide,  and  its  enti'ancc 
was  guarded  by  six  colossal  bulls,  with  human  iieads 
and  eagles'  wings — three  of  the  bulls  on  each  side  of 
the  entrance.*  At  the  front  end  of  the  chamber  was 
*  ^le  entrauM  to  ill  of  tho  paUoea  and  templei  In  tb«  nuiw 
of  Ninereh  irere  fOond  nmilBtlj  goaided. 
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formerly  a  strong  gate,  of  one  leaf,  which  was  fasten- 
ed by  a  huge  wooden  lock,  like  thoee  still  in  nae  in 
the  East  (the  key  to  which  is  ae  mnch  as  a  man  car 
weU  carry),  and  by  a  bar  which  moved  into  a  square 
hole  in  the  wall.  It  was  donbtlesB  to  a  key  of  tliie 
description  that  the  prophet  alluded :  **  And  the  key 
of  the  honse  of  David  will  I  lay  npon  his  shoulder ;" 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  word  for  key  in  this  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  —  nneo  (Mnftah)  —  is  the  same 
in  nse  all  over  the  East  at  the  present  day.  The 
pavement  of  this  chamber  was  of  slabs  of  gypsum ; 
and  in  the  floor,  at  the  entrance  between  the  bulls, 
was  a  slab  engraved  with  a  long  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tion: there  were  likewise  inscriptions  between  the 
fore  and  hind  legs  of  the  bulls.  Farther  on  there 
were  holes  in  the  pavement,  in  which  metal  bars 
had  been  inserted  to  keep  the  door  open  at  cer- 
tain angles.  Arranged  against  each  side  of  this 
chaiober  were  two  rows  of  marble  slabs,  each  row 
ha\'ing  two  lines  of  illustrations,  which  were  divided 
by  a  band  of  cnneatic  writing,  the  whole  bo  nearly 
entire,  that  it  afforded  a  very  complete  record  of  the 
annual  tribute  brought  by  two  different  peoples  to  the 
Assyrian  King  who  occupied  the  palace  within.  Tills 
chamber,  with  its  colossal  bulls,  and  rows  of  illustra- 
tions and  inscriptions,  is  a  fair  sample  of  many  otlicr 
chambers  and  passages  foond  in  palaces  and  temples 
in  the  mound&--Kouyunjik,  Khorsabad,  and  Nimrud ; 
— and  may  properly  be  called  historical  chambers.  In 
one  of  these,  in  the  mound  Khorsabad,  a  procession 
is  represented  moring  down  a  narrow  hall,  in  two 
does,  beaded  by  an  officer  who    is    conducting  it 


Into  the  preeeDce  of  the  "King.  The  tith  cf  the 
officer  is  indicated  hy  the  word  inin  (Tartan). 
The  flret  eight  perEons  who  follow  Tartan,  wear  the 
close  turbau,  and  are  dressed  in  long  tunics,  with 
short  over^annents.  The  first  carriee  the  model  of  a 
city,  indicative  of  his  office  of  gOTemor  of  a  provinca 
At  die  head  c^  Uie  pTOcceraon  is  an  officer,  who  is  fol- 
lowed by  three  pereonB,  the  &st  two  each  bearing  two 
caps,  the  produce  of  the  manofactore  of  the  pro- 
vince; and  the  third  bears  «  sealed  bag  npon  hia 
ehoalders,  containing  ihe  (unoant  ot  tribate  in  gold- 
dtiBt  or  precious  stones  fnmished  by  the  prince,  ruled 
by  the  governor  at  the  head  of  the  procession. 
The  arrangement  of  the  proceasion  appear^  to  have 
been  one  chief  to  fonr  moi  beu^ng  tribute,  and  con- 
tained in  all  thirty  persons. 

The  second  line  of  illustrations  in  this  chamber 
represents  another  proeession,  and  which,  like  the  fii-si, 
is  headed  by  a  chief  officer  of  tribute.  These  are 
evidently  a  different  people  from  the  &^ ;  their  hair 
is  arranged  in  cork-screw  carls,  their  tunics  tie  BCauty, 
and  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  sash  formed  of  a  col- 
lection of  cords.  Over  the  tunic  is  a  covering  made 
of  sheep  and  leopard  skins.  The  firet  person  is  a  uhief 
of  this  people,  as  signified  by  his  long  beard,  and  his 
bearing  the  model  <^  a  ci^ ;  he  is  followed  by  a 
groom  carrying  two  spears,  and  leading  two  horses 
richly  caparisoned,  having  ej^^t  crested  ornaments 
□pon  dieir  heads,  and  tasaeted  bands  across  their 
dieets.  Following  this  is  a  chief,  attended  by  a  groom 
with  two  spears  and  two  hoises,  one  of  wbidi  the 
groom  is  forcing  back  into  the  line  of  march.    Aftoi 
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this  oomes  uiotlier  chief  weBring  a  loopanl-ekin  robe, 
but  not  bearing  any  InBignia  of  office — bis  handa  are 
held  np  in  the  attitude  of  aBtonishment  and  awe.  lu 
the  last^lab  on  this  side  of  the  chamber  is  an  arch- 
diaped  cavity  whidi  received  the  wooden  lock  when 
tlie  valve  was  completely  open. 

In  another  line  of  these  illoBtrations  are  seen  eiglit  ' 
clucfs,  ten  grooms,  and  fourteen  horses.  All  of  tlie 
chiefs  are  in  an  attitude  of  snrprise.  The  aculptiiree 
on  the  last  slab  on  this  wall  are  entirely  obliter- 
ated, having  been  deatroyed  by  the  barniug  of  the 
door,  wbidi  was  of  wood,  and  probably  stood  open 
against  the  wall  when  the  building  was  destroyed 

In  a  part  of  the  mina  of  the  royal  palace  was  found 
the  court  of  reception, where  the  ofFeringe  were  pre- 
sented, and  where  jnatice  was  administered ;  the 
King's  Gate — the  gate  of  Judgment,  the  "  porch  for 
the  throne  where  he  might  jndge,  even  the  porch  of 
judgment"  It  was  in  a  court  of  thia  kind,  called 
x-n,  teragn,  gate  in  tlte  royal  abode  of  Babylon,  that 
iu  after-times  the  prophet  Daniel  sat  when  Nebncbad 
nezzar  had  made  him  piwn,  « the  Sultan  or  ruler 
over  the  whole  province,"  na^^,  medinet  of  J3ab})on 
Most  of  the  words  are  even  now  cur- 
rent in  die  country,  so  that  if  they  were  written  in 
Arabic  characteiB,an  Arab  could  read  and  compre- 
hend them. 

Many  of  the  illustrations  found  represent  sieges  of 
cities  by  the  Assyrians — who  are  always  represented 
as  being  saccessful.  One  of  these  represents  tlie 
siege  of  a  strongly  fortified  place  belonging  to  the 
]>eople  who  wear  the  liheep-skin  garments.    Tlieir 
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cflsde  IB  fortified  by  a  doable  wall,  and  built  apon  an 
iiregiilar  hill,  np  the  Bides  of  which  are  urged  two 
battering-rams,  at  which  the  besieged  are  throwiDg 
lighted  torches  to  set  them  on  fire.  Id  a  part  of  this 
illustration  are  seen  tents,  and  varioos  implements 
hung  to  the  poles  of  the  tent«,  as  is  still  the  practice 
Imre  among  the  natives;  the  descendants  of  those 
ancient  people. 

Another  series  of  illustrationa  and  figures  repre- 
sents the  siege  of  a  city  sitnated  in  a  plain,  and  pro- 
tected on  one  side  by  a  shallow  river.  Od  one 
side  a  satrap,  attended  by  his  shield-bearer,  is  vig- 
orously pressing  the  attack.  He  is  habited  in  a  long 
fringed  and  embroidered  robe,  Bandals,  bracelets,  and 
circlet  on  his  head,  and  long  sword,  and  is  dis- 
charging arrows  nnder  cover  of  the  shield  held  by  his 
attendant,  who  weara  a  helmet,  and  is  partially 
clothed  in  mail.  From  the  top  of  t}ie  battlements  the 
besieged  are  seen  pouring  some  inflammable  liquid 
upon  the  war-engines  of  the  enemy,  who  in  turn  are 
discharging  water  from  a  movable  tower  to  extin- 
guish the  fire.  On  a  lofty  tower  of  the  gate  the 
women  are  seen  tearing  their  hair  in  the  agony  of 
despair,  while  the  men  are  still  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  defend  the  city.  Beneath  the  towers  of  the 
gate  are  two  men  disputing  the  poaeession  of  a  trea- 
sure, which  they  have  discovered  while  undermining 
the  wall.  Notwithstanding  the  resolute  defense,  the 
outer  works  appear  to  be  fatally  bombarded,  and  the 
people  are  falling  from  the  walls  in  every  direction. 
Further  on,  a  number  of  women  and  a  boy  are  being 
led  into  captivity  by  a  soldier.     The  women  are  bare- 


footed,  and  wear  long  robee  peculiarly  ornamented ; 
aroand  their  necks  are  scarfs,  and  their  hair  hanga 
over  their  Bhonldera  in  long  treasea,  which  they  are 
tearing  in  despair.  "  I  will  cast  thee  out  and  the 
mother  that  bare  thee  into  another  country.  For  lo  1 
our  &thera  have  fallen  by  the  Bword,  and  our  sons, 
and  our  danghtera,  and  our  wives  are  in  captivity." 
This  piece  of  liistory  doubtlesB  repreBents  the  reali- 
zation of  ttie  prophecy  of  Amos — "  and  the  people  of 
Syria*  shall  go  into  captivity  unto  Kir,  eaith  the 
Lord."  "  For  tlie  king  of  Assyria  went  up  against 
Damascus  and  took  it,  and  carried  the  people  of  it 
captive  to  Kir,  and  slew  Kezin."  The  situation  of 
Damascus  resembles  that  here  represented  ;  and  the 
liquid  tire  used  by  the  besieged  was  doubtless  the 
petruleiim  with  which  that  country  abounds. 

in  another  representation  is  seen  the  fate  which 
befell  Zedekiali,  king  of  Judah,  as  recorded  in  tlie 
second  book  of  Kings.  In  the  centre  of  the  group 
stands  the  king ;  before  him  are  three  persons,  the 
foremost  of  whom  is  on  his  knees  imploring  mercy, 
and  the  two  others  standing  in  a  humble  position. 
The  king  is  represented  thrusting  the  point  of  a  spear 
into  one  of  the  eyes  of  the  suppliant,  while  he  holds 
in  his  left  hand  the  end  of  a  cord  attached  to  rings 
in  the  under  lips  of  all  the  captives,  who  are  likewise 
both  manacled  and  fettered;  and  above  their  heads  a 
cnneatic  inscription — perhaps  the  very  words  of  their 
supplication  for  mercy. 

In  another  historical  chamber  is  represented  a  for- 
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Ufied  city,  built  apon  a  conatderable  elevation,  oppo- 
site to  wlii  ^  18  a  still  higKer  lull,  Burmounted  by  a 
(■■astellated  tower,  from  the  base  of  which  a  narrow 
stream  Sows  down  into  the  valley  that  separates  the 
two  hills.  It  is  especially  to  be  observed  that  oUvo- 
trees  are  gi-owing  on  the  htll  on  which  is  the  tower ; 
and  on  the  hill  in  tlie  city  is  a  walk  or  road,  about 
half-way  up,  below  whidi,  and  at  the  side  of  tho 
stream,  is  a  row  of  tombs.  ITic  relative  sitnation  of 
these  objects  exactly  resembles  the  position  of  simi- 
lar objects  visible  in  approaching  Jerusalem  from  the 
east.  On  the  left  is  Mount  Moriah  and  the  high 
wall  of  tho  Temple ;  at  the  foot,  tliQ  brook  Kedroa 
and  the  tombs  of  the  Yalley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  and 
on  the  right,  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

In  a  hall  occupied  by  representations  of  divinities, 
is  one  whi(^  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Assyrian  Venus,  or  Astarte.  Lucian  be- 
lieves it  to  be  identical  with  the  Moon,  or  queen  of 
heaven.  From  the  situation  of  this  frieze  in  the 
deepest  recess  of  the  chamber,  and  from  its  having  a 
sqnare  slab  of  gypsum  in  the  pavement  before  it, 
with  a  hole  communicating  with  a  drain,  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  some  mysterious  rites  were 
enacted  before  it 

In  another  place  is  a  representation  of  cavalry  in 
pursuit  of  an  enemy ;  another  scene  of  pursuit  and 
tlight,  two  horsemen  armed  with  spears,  and  wearing 
tlie  conical  cap,  are  pursuing  one  whoso  horse  is 
fallen.  Behind  is  a  falling  figure ;  overhead  is  a 
vulture,  bearing  evidence  of  having  preyed  npon 
tlio  slain. 


The  iriBcriptiou  on  it  gives  nearly  a  complete 
history  of  the  reign  of  Shalmaoeser,  son  of  Sai^ 
danapaluB,  ooniprising  a  period  of  thirty-one  years, 
dating  from  891  b.  q.  It  is  given  in  the  language 
of  the  king  himself,  and  commenceB  nvitli  the  follow- 
ing declaration:  "This  is  the  palace  of  Sardana- 
palus,  the  humble  worshiper  of  Asearac  and  Beltis." 
Then  follows  an  invocation  to  several  deities,  with 
Assamc  at  their  head,  aa  the  supreme  god  of  Heaven. 
The  king  gives  his  titles  and  then  says : — "  At  tlie 
commencement  of  my  reign,  after  that  I  was  estab- 
lished on  the  throne,  I  assembled  the  chiefs  of  my 
people  and  came  down  into  the  plains  of  Esmcs, 
where  I  took  the  city  of  Harida,  the  chief  city  belong- 
ing to  Nakharini.  In  the  first  year  of  my  reign,  I 
sroesed  the  nppcr  Euphrates,  and  ascended  to  the 
tnbea  who  worshiped  the  god  Unsi ;  my  servants 
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erected  altars  in  that  land  to  my  gods.  Then  1 
went  on  to  tlie  land  of  Khamana,  where  I  fonndcd 
palaces,  cities,  and  temples.  1  went  on  to  the  land 
of  Malar,  and  there  1  eetablished  the  worship  of  hit 
kingdom. 

"  In  the  second  year,  I  went  np  to  the  city  of  Tel 
Barasba,  and  occupied  the  cities  of  Ahuni,  eon  of 
Ilateni.  I  shot  him  np  in  his  city.  1  then  crossed 
the  Euphrates,  and  occupied  the  cities  of  Dabagii 
and  Abnrta,  belongin;^  to  the  Sbeta,  tf^ther  witli 
the  cities  which  were  dependent  on  them. 

"  In  the  third  year  Ahuni,  son  of  Hateni,  rebelled 
against  me,  and  having  become  independent,  estab- 
lished his  seat  of  government  in  the  ci^  of  Tel  Ba- 
rasba  Then  I  went  out  from  the  city  of 

Nineveh,  and  crossed  the  Euphrates.  I  attacked  and 
defeated  Ahuni  in  the  city  of  Sitrat,  which  was  situ- 
ated lip  the  Euphrates,  and  which  Ahuni  the  son  of 
Hateni,  had  made  one  of  his  capitals.  The  rest  of 
the  country  I  brought  under  subjection,  and  Ahuni, 
son  of  Ilateni,  with  his  gods,  and  his  chief  priest^ 
his  horses,  his  sons,  and  his  daughters,  and  all  his 
men  of  war,  I  brooght  away  to  my  country  of 
Assyria. 

"  In  the  fifth  year  I  went  up  to  the  coontry  of  Aby- 
ari ;  I  took  eleven  great  cities ;  X  besieged  Aldtta  of 
EiTi,  in  his  city,  and  received  his  tribute. 

"  In  the  sixth  year  I  went  out  from  the  city  of 
yineveh,  and  proceeded  to  the  country  situated  on 
Che  nver  Selek.  The  mler  of  this  conntry  having 
resisted  my  authority,  I  displaced  him,  and  appointed 
Tisimba  to  be  lord  of  the  district ;  and  I  there  eetab- 
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lisbed  the  Aeeynaa  Bwsy.  ....  fVom  the  city 
of  Union  I  went  oat  and  came  to  the  cit^  of  Barbara. 
Then  Eem-ithra  of  the  coonby  of  Ate«h,  and  Arhn- 
lena,  of  Hamath,  and  the  kinge  of  Sheta,  and  the 
tribes  that  were  in  alliance  with  them,  u-oee ;  eetting 
their  fon:e8  in  battle  array,  they  came  against  me. 
By  the  grace  of  Asaarac,  the  great  and  powerful  god, 
I  fought  with  them,  and  defeated  them  ;  25,000  of 
their  men  I  slew  in  battle,  or  earned  away  into 
slaveiy.  Their  leaders,  their  captains,  and  their  men 
of  war  I  put  in  chains. 

"  In  the  seventh  year  I  proceeded  to  the  country  be- 
longing to  Ehabni  of  Tel-ati,  the  chief  city  of  Tel-ati, 
which  was  his  chief  place,  and  the  towns  which  were 
dependent  on  it  I  captured  uid  gave  np  to  pillage. 
I  went  ont  from  the  city  of  Tel-ati,  and  came  to  the 
land  watered  by  Uie  head  etreama  which  form  the 
Tigris.  The  priests  of  AsBarao  in  that  land  raised 
altars  to  the  immortal  gods.  I  appointed  priests  to 
reude  in  the  land  to  pay  adoration  to  Assarao,  the 
great  and  powerful  god,  and  to  preside  over  the  na- 
tional worship, 

"  In  the  eighth  year,  against  Snt  fiaba,  king  of 
T^ia-Dunis,  appeared  Sat-Bel  Herat,  and  his  fol- 
lowers.     

"  In  the  ninth  year  a  second  time  I  went  np  to 
Armenia,  and  took  the  city  of  Lunanta.  By  the 
assistance  of  the  gods  Assarao  and  Snt,  I  obtained 
possession  of  Snt  Bel-herat,  in  the  city  of  Umen — ^I 
put  him  in  chains.  Afterwards  Sat  Sel-herat, 
tc^ther  with  his  followers^  I  condemned  to  slavety. 
Then  I  went  down  to  Shinar,  and  in  the  city  of 
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Bhinar,  of  Borsippa,  and  of  Ketika  I  erected  altan, 
and  founded  temples  to  ihe  f^reat  gods. 

"  In  tlie  tenth  ^ear,  for  the  e^hth  time,  1  croeeed  the 
Enphratea.  I  took  the  cities  belonging  to  Ara-lnra  of 
the  toim  of  Shalnmaa,  and  gave  them  up  to  pillage.  .  . 
.  .  .  I  took  the  city  of  Amia,  which  was  the  capital  of 
the  connby,  and  I  gave  np  to  pillage  100  of  the  de- 
pendent towns.  I  slew  the  wicked,  and  carried  ofl 
the  treasures.  At  this  time  Hem-ithra,  king  of 
Ateeh,  Arhnlena,  king  of  Hamath,  and  the  twelve 
kings  of  the  tribes  who  were  in  alliance  with  them, 
came  forth,  arrajdng  their  forces  against  mc.  They 
met  me,  and  we  fonght  a  battle,  in  which  I  defeated 
them,  making  prisoners  of  their  leaders,  and  tlieir 
captains,  and  their  men  of  war,  and  patting  them 
in  chuns. 

^  In  the  thirteenth  year  I  descended  to  the  plains 
dependent  on  the  city  of  Assar-animeL  I  went  to 
the  district  (^f  Yata.  I  took  the  forts,  slaying  the 
eril-disposed,  and  carrying  off  all  the  wealth  of  the 
coontry. 

"  In  the  sixteenth  year  I  crossed  the  river  Zab,  and 
went  against  the  cooiitry  of  the  Arians.  Set  Mesit«k, 
king  of  the  Arians,  I  put  in  chains,  and  bronght  bis 
wives,  and  warriors,  and  his  gods,  captives  to  my 
country  of  Assyria ;  and  I  appointed  Tanvn,  tlie 
ton  of  Khanab,  to  be  king  over  the  country  in  his 
place.         .        . 

"In  the  twenty-fiist  year,  for  the  twentieth 
time,  I  crossed  ^e  Euphrates,  and  again  went 
ap  to  the  coontiy  of  Khazakan  of  Ateeh.  I  occu- 
pied his  territory,  and  while  there  received  tribata 
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from  the  countries  of  Tyre,  of  Sulon,  and  of 
Gvhal. 

"In  the  twenty-second  year,  for  the  twenty  firet 
time,  I  crossed  the  Enphntes,  and  marched  to  the 
country  of  Tubal.  Then  I  received  the  submission 
of  the  twenty-fonr  kings  of  T'ubal.     .    .    . 

"  In  the  twenty-third  year  I  agun  crossed  the  Ln< 
phrates,  and  captured  the  city  of  Hnidara,  the  strong 
hold  of  EUal  oi  Melnda ;  and  the  kings  of  Tubal 
again  came  in  to  me,  and  I  received  their  tribute 

"  In  the  twenty-fourth  year  I  crossed  the  nver  Zab, 
and  passing  away  from  the  land  of  E^harkhar,  went 
up  to  the  country  of  the  Arians.  Yanvu,  whom  I 
had  made  king  of  the  Arians,  had  thrown  off  his 
allegiance,  so  I  put  him  in  chains. 

"  I  then  went  out  from  the  land  of  the  Anans  and 
received  the  tribute  of  the  twenty-seven  kmgs  of 
the  Fersianfi.  Afterwards  I  removed  from  the  Fer- 
Bians  and  entered  the  territory  of  the  Medes,  going  on 
to  Ratsir  and  Kharkhar,  ....  I  established 
the  authority  of  my  empire  in  the  ci^  of  Khaikhar 
Yanvu,  the  son  of  Khaban,  with  his  wives  and  his 
gods,  and  his  sons  and  his  danghtera,  his  servants, 
and  all  his  property,  I  carried  away  captive  into  my 
country  of  Assyria. 

"  In  the  thirtieth  year,  whilst  I  was  stdl  reading 
in  the  city  of  Oalath,  I  summoned  Detarassar,  the 
general  of  my  army,  and  sent  him  forth  to  war  m 
conunand  of  my  cohorts  and  forces. 

"  Huelka,  of  Kinni,  had  thrown  off  his  allegiance, 
and  declared  himself  independent,  establishing  his 
leat  of  government  in  the  city  of  Tsiharta.     My 
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.  general  therefore  pnt  him  in  chains,  uid  carried  off 
bw  flocks  and  herds,  and  all  his  property,  and  gave 
hia  cities  over  to  pillage. 

"  In  the  thirty-first  year,  a  second  time  whilst  I 
abode  in  the  city  of  Galah,  occupied  in  the  worship  of 
the  gods  Assarac,  Hem,  and  Nebo,  I  snmmoned  the 
general  of  my  army,  Detarassar  ot  Ittana,  and  I  sent 
him  forth  to  war,  in  command  of  my  troops  and  co- 
horts. He  went  ont  accordingly,  in  the  first  place  to 
the  territories  of  Daten  of  Hnbisks,  and  received  his 
tribute ;  then  he  proceeded  to  Enseri,  the  capital  city 
of  the  country  of  the  Bazatsera,  and  he  occupied 
the  city  of  Enseri  and  the  thirty-six  other  towns  of 
the  conntry  of  Bazatsera.  And  he  afterwards  moved 
to  the  country  of  the  Arians,  where,  by  the  help  of 
the  gods  Aesarac  and  Sut,  he  captured  their  oitiee, 
and  continued  his  march  to  the  country  of  Kharets, 
taking  and  despoiling  250  towns,  nntil  at  lengtit  he 
descended  into  the  plain  of  Esmee,  above  the  ci^  of 
Umen." 


Hany  curions  relics  have  been  discovered  among 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  At  Nimmd  fragments  of 
bronze  furniture  were  found  belonging  to  the  palace 
— terra-cotta  vases,  some  of  which  wero  glazed  with 
%  blue  vitrified  substance ;  three  engraved  cylinders 
or  rolling  seals,  one  of  which  is  of  transparent 
glass ;  a  silver  ring ;  fragments  of  ivory,  delicately 
carved,  some  being  gilt  Many  painted  bricks  were 
found,  some  of  them  cylindrical  in  form.     On  tlie 
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■ides  of  these  bricke  were  stamped  cuneiform  vrit 
lags,  Bhowing  that  a  -very  near  approach  to  the  art  of 
printiDg  was  made  hy  ihe  ABByriaiiB  over  3000  year 
ago.  Besides  the  letters  on  the  bricks,  there  was  die- 
covored  on  one  of  them  the  footprints  of  a  weasel, 
which  Dinst  have  eported  over  the  brick  before  it  bad 
been  baked.  Thus  the  little  animal  and  the  mighty 
king  had  stamped  the  record  of  their  existence  on 
the  same  piece  of  clay. 

In  excavating  in  the  mound  Khoisabad,  a  large 
gate  was  discovered,  which  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  entrances  to  the  city ;  two  long  rows  of  colomns, 
also  the  cellar  of  the  palace,  containing  regnlar  rows 
of  jars,  which  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
filled  with  wine,  for  at  the  bottom  of  the  jars  there 
waa  a  deposit  of  a  violet  color.  In.aiiother  place  cop^ 
per  nails,  of  varioDS  Bhapes  and  sizes,  were  found, 
which  doubdeas  belonged  to  tlie  roof,  as  some  of 
them  had  ondeigone  the  action  of  fire  when  the  roof 
was  borued,  and  were  partially  melted.  A  ring  was 
lonnd  fixed  in  the  wall  above  a  bronzed  lion.  A 
fragment  of  a  circle  was  also  found,  which  was  doubt- 
less a  part  of  a  wheel,  aa  on  its  inside  the  ends  of 
spokes  are  still  to  bo  seen.  One  of  the  courts  was 
paved  with  square  kiln-baked  bricks,  on  which  was 
stamped  a  cuneatic  inscription  containing  the  name 
of  the  king  who  built  the  palace.  Before  the  tliroe 
doors  of  the  facade  forming  the  porch  are  holes  the 
size  of  one  of  die  bricks,  and  abont  11  inches  in  depth. 
These  holes  are  lined  with  tiles,  and  have  a  ledge 
round  the  inside,  so  that  they  might  be  covered  by 
ewe  of  the  bricks  without  betraying  tho  oziBteuce  of 
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the  cavity.  Id  these  cavitiee  were  foaad  siitall  image* 
of  baked  day  of  frightful  aspect,  BOine  with  a  human 
head  and  a  lion's  body,  othen  with  a  lynx's  head  and 
human  body. 

At  the  entrances  of  temples  and  palaces  were  found 
— firet,  either  symbolic  bulla  or  winged  divinities,  on 
which  were  long  inscriptions,  always  thesame,  prob- 
ably incantations  or  prayers  followed  by  the  aforemen- 
tioned secret  cavities,  in  which  images  of  a  compound 
character  were  hidden.  Thus  the  sacred  and  the 
royal  precincts  were  trebly  guarded  by  divinities,  in- 
,%'  BcriptiouB,  and  hidden  gods,  from  the  approach  of  any 
■Vj//  subtle  spirit,  or  more  palpable  enemy  that  might 
'?v         have  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  guard. 

In  a  floor  beneath  a  mystic  basso-relievo  wae  found 
a  slab  10  feet  by  8,  and  two  feet  thick,  which  was 
ascended  by  steps,  the  sides  being  inscribed,  and 
appeared  to  have  been  used  in  connection  with  some 
sacrifice.  Annmd  the  slab  was  a  conduit,  to  carry  off 
-b>  V,  the  blood  of  the  victim,  and  under  the  stone  tiiere 
,  ^'^  were  found  some  bones,  and  some  fragments  of  gold 
leaf.  Besides  this  there  were  two  other  hollowed 
square  stones,  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the 
"fjl       chamber. 

The  ground  on  which  the  city  of  Mosul  stands  is 
also  a  part  of  the  site  of  Kineveb ;  and  here  too  are 
several  mounds  of  ruins,  the  sculptures  and  inscribed 
slabs  from  \rliich  have  been  used  as  building  mato- 
rial  by  the  natives;  but  the  authorities  Iiave  not  yet 
permitted  an  examination  to  be  made  here. 

Beker  Effendi,  while  digging  in  the  mound  £on- 
ynnjik  for  stone  to  build  the  bridge  at  Mosul,  found  a 
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•epalcliral  chamber  in  vhich  was  an  inscriptioii, . 
•nd  among  the  rabbish  the  following  articles:  A 
womau'B  (khal  khal)  ankle  bracelet  of  silver  cord 
with  tnrquoise,  colored  with  nut;  a  bracelet  of 
gold  beads,  quite  perfect;  and  some  pieces  of 
engraved  agate. 

Among  the  latest  discoreries  made  at  Ninevoh 
are  those  by  Lajard  in  the  moond'  Nimrud.  He 
effected  an  entrance  into  the  old  Nimrud  palace, 
where  he  fonnd  an  extraordinary  collection  of  relics 
— BWOTde,  ehielde,  bowls,  crowns,  caldrons,  orna- 
ments in  ivory  and  mother-of-pearL  The  vesaels  were 
formed  of  a  kind  of  bronze,  some  of  them  perfectly, 
preserved,  and  as  bright  as  gold  when  the  rust  was 
removed.  The  engraving  and  embossing  on  them 
comprise  mystic  subjects,  and  are  very  elaborate  and 
beantifol.  In  excavating  In  another  part  of  this 
mound,  be  penetrated  a  mass  of  masonry,  within 
which  be  discovered  the  tomb  and  statue  of  Sarda- 
uapalus,  accompanied  by  full  annals  of  tliat  monarch's 
reign  engraved  on  the  walls.  He  also  found  tablets 
of  all  sorts — all  of  them  being  historical.  But  the 
crowning  discovery  made  by  Layard  was  in  the  monnd, 
Konynnjik.  The  great  palace  there  had  evidently 
been  destroyed  by  lire,  but  one  portion  of  this  edi£ce 
seemed  to  have  escaped  its  influence ;  and  in  exca- 
vating in  that  part,  he  found  a  large  room  filled 
with  what  appeared  to  be  the  archives  of  the  empire, 
ranged  in  Baocessive  tablets  of  terra  cotta,  the  writ- 
ings being  as  perfect  as  when  the  tablets  were  first 
stamped.  They  were  piled  in  huge  heaps  from 
the  floor  to  jhe  ceiling.    From  the  progress  already 
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made  in  reading  the  inBcriptions,  the  conteote  of  Umbc 
tablets  will  doubtless  be  made  out  T?iere  ie  a  jpa*- 
aage  in  the  hook  of  £Jsra,  where  the  Jevjgf  Jiamng 
been  diatwrbed  vn,  bvilding  the  temple,  prayed  that 
search  might  ie  made  in  the  house  of  reoordafor  the 
edict  of  Gyrus,  permOtvng  thetn.  to  return  to  Jeru- 
ealem.  The  chamber  above  merUiojied  might 
presumed  to  be  the  house  of  records  of  the  Assyrian 
kmga,  where  copies  of  the  royal  edicts  were  didy  de- 


The  oondition  of  the  miiia  of  Kiueveh  is  highly 
corroborative  of  the  sudden  destrnction  Uiat  came 
upon  that  city  by  fire  and  sword,  and  the  representa 
tions  and  inscriptions  found  on  the  walls  of  the  many 
chambers  and  courts  afford  a  strong  confirmation  of 
the  prophecies.  "Then  shall  the  fire  devour  thee, 
the  sword  shall  cut  thee  off."  It  is  evident  from  the 
ruins  that  the  city  was  first  sacked  and  then  set  on 
fire.  "  She  ia  empty  and  void,  and  waste."  "  For  the 
stone  shall  cry  out  of  the  wall,  and  the  beam  out  of 
the  timber  sh^  answer  it.  Woe  to  him  that  buildeth 
a  town  with  blood  and  establisheth  a  city  by  iniquity" 
-^the  latter  prophecy  unmistakably  indicating  the 
-rapacity  and  cruelty  of  the  Assyrian  nation.. 

The  veritable  descendants  of  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Assyria  and  Nineveh  are  found  in  the 
Chaldean  or  Nestorian  tribes,  iababiting  the  moun- 
tains of  Kurdistan,  and  villages  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  Host  of  the  so-called  Arabs 
here  are  also  descendants  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  provinces  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  These  people 
Btill  speak  a  Shemitie  dialect,  almost  identical  with 
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die  Chaldee  of  Daniel  and  Ezra.    Their  phy^caL  - 
character  also  marks  them  as  the  eame  race.      - ' 

Although  the  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  capable  ot 
Bustaining  a  vast  popnlation,  still  a  corse  appears  to 
hang  over  the  land,  and  the  nnmber  of  its  inhabi- 
tants is  yearly  diminishing,  so  that  there  seems  to  be 
no  prospect  that  for  generations  to  come  this  once 
favored  country  will  be  otJtier  than  a  wildemees. 


ITS  ORBA.T  ANTIQUTrr — A  SKKTOH  09  TT8  HISTOBT — ITS 
BIHGULAB   ANdKHT   BDIN8. 

This  is  the  oldest  city  in  the  world  still  standing, 
and  was  an  anoient  city  in  the  time  of  Chriet.  For 
over  four  thonsand  years  Damascus  has  been  a  spec- 
tator of  the  events  of  the  world.  She  takes  note  of 
time  not  by  months  or  years,  bat  by  the  kingdoms 
and  empires  she  has  seen  rise,  flourish,  and  pass  away. 
From  villages  she  saw  Saalbek,  Thebes,  and  Ephesua 
grow  into  cities  that  amazed  the  world  with  their 
size  and  grandeur — then  witnessed  their  decay  and 
desolation,  and  saw  their  rains  inhabited  by  owls 
and  bats.  She  saw  the  kingdom  of  Israe^.  tise,  estab- 
lish its  capital  at  Jerusalem,  become  mighty,  build  the 
wonderful  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  she  saw  it  anni- 
hilated. She  witnessed  the  advent  of  Greece  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth — witnessed  her  career  of 
two  thousand  years ;  then  saw  her  perish.  In  her  old 
age  DamascoB  saw  Itome  bnilt,  the  Eoman  Empire 


riao  and  overeliadow  the  world  with  its  power,  tbon 
Baw  it  perish.  She  has  noted  the  rise  and  fall  of  a 
thonuuid  empires,  and  will  doubtless  see  the  tjomba 
of  a  thousand  more. 

According  to  Josephns,  DamascoB  was  foanded  hj 
TJz,  son  of  Aram,  grandson  of  8hem,  and  althoo^  it 
dates  so  far  back  in  the  history  of  the  world,  still  bnt 
little  is  known  of  tlue  ci^  nntil  the  time  of  David, 

1041  B.  Q. 

Damascus  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  kingdoni 
of  Syria,  and  in  the  reign  of  David  the  Syrians  of 
Damascus  came  to  assist  Hadadezer,  with  whom 
David  was  at  war,  but  were  completely  defeated,  and 
their  territory  garrisoned  with  Israelitefi  by  David. 
In  Solomon's  time,  however,  the  Syrians  threw  off 
the  foreign  yoke,  and  in  a  few  generations  became  a 
formidable  rival  of  Israel. 

The  two  Benhadads — father  and  son — waged  long 
and  bloody  wars  with  the  kings  of  Israel,  and  when 
Hazael  killed  his  master  and  seized  the  throne  of 
Damascus,  it  fared  still  worse  with  the  Israelitish 
territories.  He  defeated  the  united  forces  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  seized  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan, 
made  the  king  of  Israel  his  tributary,  and  even  levied 
a  contribution  on  Jerusalem. 

In  New  Testament  history,  Damascus  is  chiefly  cel- 
ebrated as  having  been  the  scene,  not  precisely  of  St 
Paul's  conversion,  bnt  of  his  residence  for  a  short 
time  after  his  conversion,  imd  his  first  labors  in  the 
canse  of  Christ  At  that  time  the  city  contained  a 
large  Jewish  population.  Afterwards  it  became  the 
seat  of  a  Christian  bishop,  who  ranked  next  in  tliat 
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qnuter  to  the  patriaroli  of  Antioch,  tatd  among  the 
biehope  who  took  part  in  the  Conncil  of  Nice  (a.  d. 
82S)  was  Magniis  of  Damaacnfi.  But  in  process  of 
time  the  Christian  influence  in  Damascus  was  over- 
shadowed b;  the  Mohammedan.  Jl.  d.  636,  the  eity 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Khalif  Omar — ^the  Tthalifc  of 
the  house  of  Ommyah  even  fixed  their  residence  in 
it — so  that  Damascus  again  became  the  capital  of  a 
powerful  empire.  For  nearly  a  century  it  sent  forth 
armies  that  spread  terror  from  the  plains  of  I^ngue- 
doc  to  those  of  Hindustan.  But  the  dynasty  of  the 
Ommyades  at  length  gave  way  to  that  of  the  Abas- 
sides,  which  fixed  its  seat  at  Bagdad  and  governed 
Damascus  by  a  prefect.  Subsequently,  the  city  shared 
in  the  manifold  vicissitudes  which  passed  over  the 
provinces  of  Western  Asia,  till  a.  d.  1516,  when  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Sultan  Selim  I. ;  from  which 
time  it  has  remained  under  the  sway  of  Turkey,  the 
head  of  a  lai^  pashalic,  and  the  most  populous  and 
flourishing  city  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

In  tenacity  of  existence,  and  the  power  of  retain- 
ing a  certain  measure  of  prosperity  under  all  dynas- 
ties, and  through  the  most  varied  successions  of  for 
tune,  this  city  stands  unrivaled  in  the  world's  history. 

Damascus  is  150  miles  x.  b.  of  Jerusalem,  and  is 
situated  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  most  eastern 
range  of  Anti-Libanns — 2300  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  which  gives  it  a  temperate  climate  and  cool 
breezee.  The  plain  in  which  the  city  stands  is  50 
miles  in  circumference— open  to  the  desert  of  Arabia 
on  the  south  and  east,  and  bounded  on  the  north  and 
west  by  the  mountains. 
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The  river  Barada  (ancient  Abana)  and  hs  branchea 
ran  throtigh  the  city — which,  with  the  river  Pharpar, 
water  and  render  very  fertile  a  tract  of  country  30 
miles  in  extent.  The  traveler,  approaching  Damaa- 
ens  from  any  direction,  is  fascinated  by  the  view. 
In  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain  is  seen  an  island  of  deep 
verdnre,  walnnts  and  apricots  wAving  above, — com 
and  grass  below,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  mass  of 
foliage  Damascus,  with  its  white  streets  and  lofty 
minarets.  It  is  the  most  purely  Oriental  city  remain- 
ing of  all  that  are  named  in  the  Bible.  Its  pnbUo 
boildings  and  bazars  are  fine;  and  many  private 
dwellings,  though  outwardly  mean,  are  decorated 
within  in  a  stjle  of  the  most  costly  Inxary.  Its  poei- 
tion  has  made  it  from  the  first  a  commercial  city. 
The  cloth  called  damask  originated  here;  the  Damask 
rose  is  a  native ;  and  Damascus  steel  has  never  been 
equaled.  It  still  carries  on  an  extensive  traffic  in 
woven  stuffs  of  silk  and  cotton,  in  fine  inlaid  cabinet- 
work, in  leather,  fruits,  sweet-meats,  and  every 
branch  of  Eastern  commerce.  For  this  purpose, 
hnge  caravans  assemble  here  at  intervals,  and  traverse 
Bs  of  old  the  desert  routes  to  remote  cities.  Here, 
too,  is  a  chief  gathering-place  of  pilgrims  from  the 
north  to  Mecca. 

The  principal  street  is  the  one  which  tradition 
claims  is  the  street  called  Straight  in  the  Bible,  and  in 
which  Saul  took  up  his  abode  after  his  conversitBL 
This  street  runs  throngh  the  city  nearly  east  and  west, 
and  is  about  a  mile  in  length.  It  is  not  now  by  any 
means  what  it  was  in  ancient  times  In  the  Boman 
age,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan  < 
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quest,  it  was  a  noble  street,  extending  throng  tha 
city, much  longer  and  wider  than  at  preeont.  It  wai 
divided  by  Corinthian  colonnades  into  three  arennes, 
opposite  and  corresponding  to  the  three  portals.  The 
remains  of  these  colonnades  hare  been  traced  over  a 
third  of  the  length  of  the  street  Wherever  excava- 
tions are  made  in  the  line  of  the  street,  bases  of  col- 
omns  are  fooud,  and  fragments  of  shafts  l;ing  pros- 
trate nnder  accmnalated  mbbish.  This  street  was 
like  those  seen  in  Palmyra  and  Jerash;  bat  the 
devastotionB  of  war,  and  the  vandalism  <^  TurldBh 
rulers,  have  destroyed  most  of  its  ancient  grandenr. 

Sanl  of  Tarsns  was  particnlarly  bitter  against  the 
then  new  sect  called  Christians,  and  started  on  a  cm- 
Bode  against  them.  He  went  forth  "  breathing  threat- 
eniugs  and  slaoghter  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord." 

"And  as  he  jonmeyed  he  came  near  DamascuB, 
and  suddenly  there  shined  round  aboat  him  a  light 
from  heaven.  And  he  fell  to  the  earth  and  heard  a 
voice  saying  unto  him, '  Saul,  Saul,  why  penecnteet 
thon  me  1 '  And  when  he  knew  that  it  was  Jeens  that 
spoke  to  him  he  trembled,  and  was  astonished,  and  said, 
'  Lord,  what  wilt  thon  have  me  to  do } '"  He  was  told 
to  enter  the  city,  and  one  would  tell  him  what  to  do. 
Saul  rose  up  and  fonnd  that  he  was  blind,  so  "  the;  led 
him  by  the  hand  and  brought  him  to  Damascus,  where 
he  lay  three  days  blind  in  tiie  house  of  Judas  *  (which 
was  in  the  street  called  Stnugbt),  during  which  time 
he  neither  ate  nor  drank.  Then  there  come  a  voioe 
to  Ananias,  saying,  'Arise  and  go  into  the  street  called 
Blraight,  and  inquire  at  the  house  of  Judas  for  one 
•  Not  tha  JndM  who  iMtiV^  hk  MMtaE. 
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called  Banl  of  TarsoB;  for  behold  lie  prajeth.  '' 
Ananias  went  ae  ordered,  found  Paul,  and  ordained 
him  to  preach.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  street 
called  Straight  is  the  reputed  honse  of  Anaoias,  and 
in  a  part  of  it  is  a  room  some  14  feet  under  gro'jnd, 
the  mafloBiy  of  which  bears  evidence  of  great  an- 
tiqnit;,  and  is  doubtless  a  part  of  the  house  of  Anar 
nias.  The  honse  of  Naaman  is  also  pointed  oat 
Naaman  was  commander  of  the  Syrian  armies,  but 
was  a  leper.  The  house  said  to  have  been  his,  is  now 
a  hospital  for  lepers. 

Among  the  most  important  public  stractures  is  the 
castle  in  the  k.  v.  part  of  the  city,  aud  above  all  the 
great  Uoeque  of  the  Ommyades,  which  was  originally 
a  heathen  temple,  and  afterwards  the  church  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  It  occupies  a  quadrangle  of 
489  feet  by  S24 ;  is  of  varions  styles  of  architecture, 
divided  into  naves  and  aisles  by  Corinthian  pillars ; 
has  a  floor  of  teeselated  marble,  and  three  minarets. 
Besides  this  there  are  80  smaller  mosques,  the  domes 
and  minarets  of  which  are  among  the  chief  archi- 
tectural ornaments  of  the  city. 

The  Gates  of  the  city  are  the  Gate  of  the  Camels, 
leading  to  the  Arabs'  rendezvous;  the  Paradise 
Gate,  ft  lai^  gate  with  a  gloomy  archway  leading 
into  a  bustling  bazar,  near  the  centre  of  die  south 
wall,  and  "  Bab  Tooma "  or  Gate  of  Thomas,  so  called 
in  memory  of  the  brave  Christian  champi(«i  who  so 
nobly  withstood  the  Saracen  besi^ers. 

The  bazars  of  Damascns  present  varied  and  strik- 
ing scenes;  and  the  traveler  is  bewildered  amid  the 
gay  colors  of  the  various  aiticlea  exposed  for  sale. 
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duu:  and  in  July,  1860,  thej  masBacred  6,000  of 
the  CLristiau  population,  and  burned  their  qoarter 
of  the  city.  Their  thirst  for  the  hlood  of  ChriBtiana 
extended  to  the  mountains  of  Hermon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon,  and  in  a  Bhort  time  23,000  more  were 
slaughtered  and  their  poesessionB  laid  waste. 

Among  the  Christian  population  were  members  of 
the  ancient  Order  of  Masons,  and  this  fearful  aprising 
and  massacre  was  checked  by  one  of  their  number — 
Abd-el-£adir — a  Mohammedan  himself,  bot  of  large 
and  noble  nature.  This  man  saved  many  thousands 
of  lives  by  his  prompt  and  resolute  action,  at  the 
time  when  Moslem  fanaticism  tbreatened  the  destruc- 
tion of  eveiy  Christian  in  Damascus,  and  indeed  in 
all  Syria.  This  may  well  be  regarded  aa  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  chivalric  acta  of  fraternal  de 
TotioB  that  has  been  exhibited  in  modern  times. 


BOW   NABTLUB — JAOOB*S    WILL — THS   TOMB    OT   JOflBPB. 

This  ancient  city  is  39  miles  north  of  Jerusalem, 
between  monnta  Gerizim  and  EbaL  It  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  Abraham,  who  here  erected 
his  first  altar  in  Canaan,  and  took  possession  of  the 
country  in  the  name  of  Jehovah.  When  Jacob 
arrived  here  from  Mesopotanila,  Shechem  was  a 
Hivite  city,  of  which  Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem, 
was  the  head  man.  At  this  time  the  patriarch  pur- 
chased from  that  chieftain  "  tlie  parcel  of  the  field," 
which  he  subsequently  bequeathed  to  his  sou  Joseph. 
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well  which  Jacob  had  dng  uvre,  au  no  uu«.  lu  uu  uu- 
pendent  on  hia  neighbora  for  water.  The  defilement 
of  Dinah — Juoob's  daughter — the  capture  of  She- 
chem,  and  the  massacre  of  the  male  inhabitants  by 
Simeon  and  Levi,  are  eventfl  of  this  period.  Jcehua 
assembled  the  people  here  shortly  before  his  deatli, 
and  delivered  to  them  his  last  connseL  After  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan,  Shechem  became  a  Levitical  city, 
a  city  of  refnge  in  Ephraim  and  a  gathering-place 
of  the  tribes.  After  the  ruin  of  Samaria  by  Shal- 
maneeer,  Shechem  became  the  capital  of  the  Samari- 
tans ;  and  at  the  present  day  it  is  the  seat  of  a  small 
remnant  of  that  people.  The  enmity  between  the 
Samaritans  and  Jews  is  still  as  great  as  in  the  time  of 
Christ. 

The  present  population  is  abont  10,000,  consisting 
of  150  Samaritans,  and  between  500  and  600  Chris- 
tians, 100  Jews,  and  the  rest  Arabs  and  Mohamme- 
dans. The  main  street  rone  b.  and  w.,  and  contains 
a  well-Btocked  basar.  Most  of  the  other  stieets  cross 
the  main  street,  and  in  the  cross  streets  are  the  small 
shops  and  work-stands  ot  the  artisans.  Many  of  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  dark,  as  the  houses  hang  over 
them  on  arches,  veiy  much  the  same  as  in  the  closest 
parts  of  Cairo.  There  are  no  public  buildings  of  any 
note  except  the  Keniseh,  or  Syuag(^;ue  of  the  Samari- 
tans, and  five  mosques.  The  synagt^e  is  a  email 
edifice  sbont  fonr  oentoriea  old,  containing  nothing 
remarkable  except  an  alcove  screened  by  a  cnrtam, 
in  which  their  sacred  writings  are  kept. 

The  houses  are  high,  built  of  stone  with  flat  roob^ 
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and  tonooanted  by  small  domes.  Tliere  are  man} 
Eprings  and  natural  fonntains  in  and  about  tbe  citj, 
and  some  of  the  many  beantifnl  gardens  aro  watered 
from  the  fonntains,  while  others  have  a  soil  bu£B- 
cientlj  moist.  Figs,  almonds,  walnuts,  oranges,  grapes, 
and  poincgranateB  are  abundant.  Bat  the  olive  now, 
as  in  ancient  times,  is  the  principal  tree. 

This  city  being,  as  it  were,  the  gateway  between 
Jaffa  and  Beirut,  on  the  coast  and  the  interior,  ia  the 
seat  of  an  active  commerce  and  of  a  comparative 
luxury  to  be  found  in  but  few  Oriental  cities.  Here 
are  manufactured  many  of  the  coarse  woolen  fabrics ; 
cloth  of  camel's  hair,  and  delicate  silk  goods. 

The  most  remarkable  antiquity  here  is  Jacob's 
welL  It  is  covered  by  an  arched  stone  dumber, 
entered  by  a  narrow  hole  in  the  roof.  The  mouth  of 
the  well  is  covered  by  a  large  fiat  stone  with  a  cir- 
cular aperture,  and  its  depth  is  105  feeL  TIlis  well 
is  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem,  and  is  yisited  by 
many  pilgrims  every  year.  It  bears  every  mark  of 
great  antiquity,  and  is  so  clearly  marked  by  the 
Evangelist,  that  if  no  tradition  existed  for  its  iden- 
tity, the  place  could  not  be  mistaken.  Wearied 
with  his  journey,  the  Saviour  sat  near  this  well  and 
taught  the  Samaritan  woman,  saying — "  God  is  a 
spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him  must  woisliip  him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth."  Upon  the  return  of  the 
woman  to  the  city  she  reported  her  remarkable  inter- 
view with  Jesus  to  the  people,  upon  which  they 
flocked  out  to  hear  him.  In  addressing  them,  Christ 
pointed  his  disciples  to  the  waving  fields  of  grain 
in  the  plain  around,  exclaiming,  "  Say  not  ye  there 
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are  jet  four  months,  and  then  cometh  the 
Beliold,  I  8ay  onto  yon,  lift  np  yonr  oyes  and 
tlie  fields ;  for  they  are  white  ah'eady  to  1 
TIio  tomb  of  Joseph  is  aboot  a  quarter  ol 
north  of  the  welL  It  is  a  small  sqaare  end 
high  walla  surrounding  a  tomb  of  the  ordint 
An  altar  block  with  the  traces  of  fire  is  at  t 
and  another  at  the  foot  of  the  tomb.  In  the  ' 
two  slabs  with  Hebrew  inscriptionB,  and  the 
is  almost  covered  with  the  Dunes  of  pilgrim 
brew,  Arabic,  and  Samaritan.  The  base  of  ] 
opposite  the  ci^,  is  full  of  ancient  excavata 
and  on  Mt  Gerizim  are  the  mins  of  a  strong 

GAZA 
is  in  the  s,  w.  oomer  of  Palestine,  46  mil 
of  Jerusalem.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Qei 
border  town  of  the  Canaanitee  (b.  o.  1920). 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines,  a 
markable  for  its  continnooB  ezistenoe  for  o^ 
yeaiB.  Gaza  is  situated  on  the  main  road 
Syria  and  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Its  com' 
position  and  strong  fortifications  rendered  il 
ant  in  a  military  as  well  as  commercial  sei 
name  (=the  strong)  waa  well  elucidated  in  its 
Alexander  the  Great,  which  lasted  five  moi 
in  which  he  was  wounded.  In  the  conquest  o 
the  territoiy  of  Q&za  is  mentioned  as  one  he 
able  to  subdue.  Samson  carried  away  its  g 
afterwards  perished  under  the  ruins  of 
temple.     At  subsequent  periods  Giaza  was  < 
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hj  ChaldefliiB,  Ferrians,  and  Egyptians.  Tlie  Jowiah 
king,  Alexander  Janiueus,  captured  it  about  96  b.  o 
In  A.  Q.  634  it  came  nndor  Hoelem  mla 

TLe  modem  town  stands  partly  on  an  oblong  hill 
and  partly  on  the  low  ground,  and  oontaine  a  popula- 
tion of  abont  15,000  inhabitants.  The  climate  of 
this  place  la  nearly  tropical,  but  it  has  deep  wells  of 
excellent  water. 

The  mins  ot  the  old  dty  ooTer  a  lat^  hill,  which 
is  about  three  miles  from  the  sea.  Among  the  mins 
are  those  of  the  fortress  that  so  long  withstood  AIoz- 
ander  the  Great 


BEEESHEBA. 

Beenheba  (the  Well  of  the  Oadi)  is  28  mUes  sonth- 
west  of  Hebron — at  the  soathem  extremity  of  the 
Holy  Land ;  Dan  lay  at  the  northern  extremity ;  so 
that  the  phrase,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  meant  from 
the  northern  to  the  soathem  end  of  Palestine.  Abra- 
ham dng  a  well  here,  and  gare  the  name  Beer- 
sheba, because  here  he  and  Abimelech,  King  of  the 
Fhilietines,  "sware"  both  of  them,  bnt  the  compact 
was  ratified  by  the  setting  apart  of  "  seven  ewe  lambs," 
and  from  the  Hebrew  word,  Sheba, — seven,  the  name 
of  die  place. 

The  town  that  rose  hero  was  first  assigned  tu 
Judah,  and  then  to  Simeon.  It  was  a  seat  of  idolatry 
in  the  time  of  Uzziah.  After  the  captivity  it  was  re- 
pooplod  by  the  Jews,  and  ccmtinaed  a  la^  village 
many  centuries  after  the  coming  of  Christ.  There 
are  at  present  on  the  spot  two  large  wells  and  five 
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emaneo*  ones.    The  large  wells  are  100  yard 
and  are  visible  from  a  considerable  distanc 
larger  of  the  two  is  12i  feet  in  diameter,    and  44 
feet  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  is  excellent 

These  wells  are  aurroanded  bj  drinking-trooghs  of 
stone,  for  camels  and  flocks  ;  snch  as  they  doubtless 
have  been  from  patriarchal  times. 

The  curb-etones  romid  the  mouth  of  these  wells, 
like  those  of  a  few  other  ancient  wells  in  Palestine, 
have  deep  grooves  worn  in  them  by  the  action  of  the 
ropes  used  in  drawing  up  the  water  daring  so  many 
centuries.  North  of  the  wells,  on  some  low  hills,  are 
the  nuns  of  a  town  of  considerable  size,  the  name  of 
which  la  unknown. 

Beersheba  is  interesting  from  its  associations,  ra 
ther  than  from  its  Intrinsic  importance  as  an  inhab- 
ited place. 

Ilere  Abraham  planted  a  grove,  and  worshipped 
Jehovah,  the  ever-living  God,  From  here  he  set  out 
to  offer  up  Isaac  as  a  sacrifice  on  Mount  Iforiah ;  the 
place  where  Isaac  resided  when  he  was  bowed  down 
under  the  iufinnities  of  age;  where  Jacob  stole  the 
blessing  from  him,  the  biesaing  that  was  meant  for 
Esau ;  the  place  where  the  two  brothers  met  to  con- 
vey the  remains  of  their  aged  father  to  the  cave  of 
Machpelab. 

BETHEL, 

NOW  BErmr, 

Is  10  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  right  of  the 

ancient  road  to  Shccliem.     It  occnpies  the  spot  near 

where  Jacob  slept  and  had  his  remarkable  dream,  in 
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which  he  saw  the  ladder  reaching  from  earth  to  heav 
en,  and  the  sngeU  of  God  ascending  and  descending 
upon  it 

Abraham  first  pitched  his  tent  in  Palestine  on  the 
high  ground  eastward  of  this  spot,  still  one  of  the 
beat  tnuits  of  pasturage  in  the  whole  land. 

After  the  deetmction  of  the  Ba^  worship  by  Jeha, 
Bethel  comes  more  prominently  into  view,  and  in  the 
time  of  Jeroboam  IX  it  was  a  royal  residence,  with  a 
"  king's  boose,"  and  altars.  Another  mention  oi 
the  altar  of  Jeroboam,  with  its  last  loathsome  fire  of 
"  dead  men's  bonee  "  boming  apon  it,  is  found  in  the 
acconnt  of  Joeiah's  iconoclaam  (zziii.).  The  men 
of  Bethel  and  Ai  retomed  with  Zenibbabel  from 
Babylon. 

The  mins  of  the  ancient  city  are  fonnd  on  the  sonth 
side  of  a  hill,  and  cover  nearly  four  acres  of  ground. 
They  consist  of  many  foundations,  and  crumbling 
walls  of  houses  and  public  buildings.  On  the 
highest  part  of  the  hill,  towards  the  n.  n.  w.,  are 
the  remains  of  a  square  tower,  and  near  the  southern 
point  are  the  walls  of  a  churdi,  standing  within  the 
foundations  of  a  larger  and  much  more  ancient  struc- 
ture. The  ruins  of  other  churches  are  also  found  m 
this  vicinity.  Neax  by  are  the  remains  of  one  of  the 
largest  reservoirs  in  Palestine,  measuring  314  feet  m 
length  by  217  feet  in  width.  The  walls  were  built 
of  masfflye  Btones,  and  the  southern  wall  is  Btill  entire. 
The  bottom  of  this  reservoir  is  now  a  grass-plot,  hav- 
ing m  it  two  hving  spnngs  of  good  water  Whether 
tliey  are  natural  springs,  or  whether  they  are  fed  by 
•  buried  aqueduct,  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 
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BETHLEHEM. 

DATID,  ASO  OT  JE8IJB  OHBtST. 


Bethlehem  is  eonth  of  Jemsalem,  about  4  milei 
distant,  bat  by  the  ronte  through  Joppa  gate  and  the 
valley  of  Eephaim  the  distance  is  greater.  The  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem  is  through  a  wild, 
onciiltivsted  tract,  but  beantifol  and  full  of  interest. 
Ou  each  side  are  well-known  hills  and  mononients. 
On  the  plain  near  Bethlehem  is  the  tomb  of  Kachel, 
in  a  solitary  spot,  without  palm,  cypress,  or  any  tree 
to  spread  its  shade. 

Bethlehem  is  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  high  hill, 
and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  In  the  time  of  Christ  the  hills  aroond  it 
were  terraced  and  clothed  with  vines,  %  and  almond 
trees,  and  the  valleys  bore  rich  crops  of  grain. 

This  city  is  rendered  memorable  and  holy  as  the 
birth-place  of  David,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  Over  that 
spot  the  guiding  star  hovered ;  there  the  eastern  sages 
worshipped  the  infant  Redeemer ;  and  there,  where 
David  watched  his  flocks  and  prised  God,  were  heard 
the  songs  of  an  angelic  host  at  the  Saviour's  birth. 

The  modem  town  is  on  a  hill  facing  the  east.  The 
village  is  triangular,  and  waUed  in,  having  one  prin- 
cipal street.  The  roofs  of  the  honses  are  flat,  and 
upon  the  honse-tops  are  dovecotes  constracted  of  a 
series  of  earthen  pots.  The  sides  of  the  hiU,  and 
the  slopes  withont  the  town,  abomid  in  figs,  almonds 
olives,  and  aromatic  plants. 


f^a^ 


Tbe  plain  to  the  eastward  is  that  aa  which  tn- 
dition  eays  the  augela  appeared  to  the  shepherds,  and 
is  called  the  Shepherds'  Field.  As  the  plains  were 
cnltirated,  it  is  probable  that  the  shepherds  would 
have  been  found  on  the  hiU,  where  they  now  maj  bo 
found  with  their  flocks. 

A  church,  containing  the  moniunents  of  the  three 
shepherds,  is  mentioned  by  Aranlf  us  as  standing  in 
the  midst  of  the  flelds  and  terraced  gardens.  Jerome 
lived  here  in  a  cell,  which  is  now  pointed  out,  where 
he  wrote  his  Commentaries,  and  compiled  the  Latin 
Vulgate — the  best  ancient  version  of  the  Scripturea. 

The  present  population  is  about  3,000,  nearly  all 
Christians,  who  manufacture  and  supply  pilgrims  with 
cmciflxes,  beads,  and  models  of  holy  places. 

A  little  beyond  the  northern  extremity  of  the  town 
is  the  magnificent  Church  of  the  Nativity,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Emperor  Justinian.  The  roof 
of  this  church  is  supported  by  numerous  Corinthian 
columns.  The  lofty  roof  of  the  nave  is  formed  of 
cedar-wood  of  mmt  admirable  finish,  and  is  still  in 
good  preservation.  Between  the  columns  lamps  are 
hung,  and  a  chandelier  is  also  suspended  from  the 
roof.  Two  spiral  staircases,  of  15  steps  each,  lead 
down  to  the  grotto  of  the  Nativity,  which  is  some 
twenty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  church.  This 
crypt,  which  is  39  feet  long,  11  feet  wide,  and  9  feet 
high,  is  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  the  sides  aud  floor 
are  lined  with  various  kinds  of  marble.  A  rich  altar, 
where  lamps  continually  bum,  stands  over  the  place 
where  the  Saviour  is  s^d  to  have  been  born ;  the  spot 
being  marked  by  a  silver  star  inlaid  with  gold,  and 
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studded  with  genu,  bearing  the  inecription — Sie  da 
Vvrffine  Maria  Jesus  CMstua  esi. 

In  a  small  recess  in  one  side  of  the  crypt,  a  little 
below  tbe  level  of  the  floor,  is  a  block  of  white 
marble,  hollowed  out  in  the  form  of  a  manger. 

Tbe  Prophet  Hicab  thus  foretold  tbs  birth  of  Christ 
— "But  thon  Bethlehem  Epbratah,  tbough  thou  be 
little*  among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of 
thee  shall  be  come  forth  onto  me  thai  is  to  be  Buler 
in  Israel;  whose  goings  forth  Aave  been  from  of 
old,  from  eTerlasting." 

SIDON, 

ROW  SAIDA. 

Bidon  is  on  the  coast  20  miles  s.  of  Tyre  and  145 
miles  N.  of  Jerosalem. 

This  is  another  of  the  fint  settlements  of  the 
human  family,  as  it  was  founded  by  Zidon,  tbe  oldest 
son  of  Canaan.  In  &e  time  of  Homer  the  Zidonians 
were  eminent  for  their  trade  and  commerce,  their 
wealth  and  prosperity,  and  their  skill  in  navigation, 
astronomy,  and  tbe  manufactures  of  glass  and  metals. 
Upon  tbe  division  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes  by 
Josbna,  Great  Zidon  fell  to  the  lot  of  A^er;  but 
that  tribe  never  succeeded  iu  gaining  possession  of  it. 
The  Zidonians  continued  long  under  their  own  govern- 
ment and  kings,  though  sometimes  tributary  to  the 
kings  of  Tjre.  But  they  were  at  length  successively 
sabdued  by  the  Babylonians,  the  Egyptians,  and  tbe 
Selencidfe.     Sidon  was  the  station  of  the  navy  of  An- 

*  In  pdni  of  immben  oompued  with  th«  other  (dUea  in  Jad«^ 
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tiochnB  on  the  ere  of  ft  bfttde  with  the  Kbodian  fleet 
At  the  close  of  the  war  with  Antiochas  it  pasBed  into 
the  hftDds  of  the  Romans ;  who  deprived  the  inhabit- 
aDt£  of  their  freedom. 

Jeens  thoa  alhidea  to  Tyre  and  Sidon,  when 
preaching  to  the  Jews :  "  Woe  nnto  thee,  Chorazin  I 
woe  nnto  thee,  Betheuda  I  for  if  the  mighty  works 
which  have  been  done  in  yon,  had  been  done  in  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  they  would  have  repented  long  ago 
in  sackcloth  and  asheft.  But  I  say  onto  yon.  It  shall 
be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon  at  the  day  of 
jadgment  than  for  you"  (Matt.  zL  21,  22). 

Saida  ia  Bitnated  on  a  peninsula,  running  from  s. 
B.  to  B.  w.  On  the  high  ground  stands  the  citadel ; 
an  old  sqnare  tower.  A  wall  protects  the  city  on  the 
land  side,  mnning  across  the  peninsula  from  shore  to 
shore.  The  ancient  harbor  was  formed  by  a  long, 
low  ledge  of  rocks  lying  parallel  to  the  shore,  and 
affording  space  enough  to  accommodate  quite  a  fleet 
of  small  vessels ;  but  the  chief,  Fakr-ed-Din,  to  pro- 
tect himself  against  the  Turks,  caused  the  harbor  to 
be  partially  filled  up,  since  which  time  vessels  bare 
to  lie  outside  to  the  k.  of  the  ledge.  On  a  rock  here 
is  an  old  casUe,  which  is  connected  with  the  shore  by 
a  stone  causeway. 

The  streets  of  Saida  are  narrow  and  crooked,  but 
the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  many  of  them  are  of 
good  size,  and  well  built  A  curious  feature  of  the 
city  is  that  some  of  the  houses  are  bailt  on  the  wall, 
and  oonetitute  a  part  of  it  Within  the  city  are  six 
khans  for  the  use  of  travelers  and  merchants.  The 
environs  of  Saida  are  watered  by  a  stream  from  Leb- 
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anon,  and  are  famoTie  for  their  beantifiil  gardens  of 
Emit-trees  of  every  kind.  The  present  population 
is  abont  5000. 

The  most  notable  ruins  here  are  those  of  an  im- 
mense theatre.  This  theatre  was  one  of  the  largest 
in  Asia  Hinor— capable  of  containing  15,000  spec- 
tators. The  lower  halt  of  it  was  excavated  in  the 
«o1id  rock,  and  the  seats  were  of  white  marble,  beau- 
tifully wrought ;  many  of  them  remain,  and  are  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  There  are  also  niiuB  of 
buildings  in  and  around  the  town,  and  of  a  wall  that 
extended  into  the  sea.  The  place  of  sepulture  of  the 
ancient  Sidonians  was  on  the  adjacent  mountain  ; 
which  is  honey-combed  with  cells  cut  in  the  rock, 
and  connecting  with  one  another  by  arched  doora. 
These  cells  are  all  rectangular,  from  10  to  IS  feet 
square,  and  contain  three  niches,  one  in  each  wall ; 
the  niche  oppoeita  the  door  usually  exhibits  sculptures 
in  white  marble  surmounting  a  sarcophagus.  Many 
of  these  cells  have  their  walls  covered  with  Fhcsnician 
inscriptiouB  in  bright  colors.  These  cells  are  very 
similar  to  the  Egyptian  Oatacombs,  especially  those 
of  Sakara.  In  one  of  these  sepulchral  caves  there 
was  discovered  in  1855  a  singular  FhcBuiciau  anti- 
quity. It  is  a  sarcophagus  of  black  cyanite,  with  a 
lid  carved  in  hnman  form ;  bandaged  like  a  mummy, 
the  face  being  bare.  On  the  lid  and  on  the  head  are 
inscriptions  in  which  the  king  of  Sidon  is  mentioned. 
It  evidently  belongs  to  the  11th  centniy  b.  o.  This 
relic  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

The  Maronites  have  a  small  chapel  in  a  garden  at 
the  gates  of  the  tovm;  and  the  tradition  runs  that 
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here  stood  the  hoose  In  which  H&ry,  the  sister  of 
LazunB,  died. 

JERICHO, 

THE    TAIXKr   OF    ITDBDEX. 

Jericho  was  a  city  of  greatantiquity  and  considerable 
importance — 13  miles  s.  h.  e.  of  Jerusalem,  and  7  railea 
from  the  Jordan.  It  was  situated  at  the  month 
of  Wady  Kelt,  and  where  the  road  from  Jerusalem 
comes  into  the  plain.  The  Jericho  destroyed  by  Joshua 
was  nearer  to  the  foontain  of  Elisha ;  the  present 
Aia  Sultan.  On  the  west  and  north  of  Jericho  rise 
high  limestone  bills;  one  of  which,  the  dreary 
Quar&ntina,  rises  1,500  feet  above  the  plain.  The  walls 
of  Jeriedo  were  so  wide  that  honaea  were  built  on 
them.  The  entrance  to  the  city  was  throngli  several 
gatee,  which  were  closed  at  dark,  the  same  as  is  the 
practice  in  the  East  at  the  present  day. 

Jericho  is  first  mentioned  as  the  city  to  which 
the  spies  were  sent  by  Joebua;  they  lodged  in  the 
house  of  Eahab,  upon  the  wall,  and  departed  after 
promising  to  save  her  and  all  that  were  found  in  her 
hoose  from  destruction.  In  the  annihilation  tliat 
ensued,  this  promise  was  religiously  kept.  This  was 
the  first  dt?  taken  by  the  Israelites  west  of  the 
Jordan.  Its  walls  are  said  to  have  supcrnatiu-ally 
fallen  down  before  the  Jews,  after  being  conii>iis.sed 
about  seven  days;  it  was  then  burnt  with  fire  :  after- 
wards it  was  rebuilt,  and  gradually  rose  into 
importance  again. 

Over  against  Jericho,  beyond  the  Jordan,  "Elijah 
vent  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven."     In  its  plain* 
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Zedekwh  was  overtaken  and  captured  by  the  Chal 
deanB.  In  the  return  nnder  Zembbabel,  tiie  chitdren 
of  Jericho,  845  in  onmber,  were  inclnded. 

Jericho  was  fortified  by  Bacchidea,  and  afterwardfl 
adorned  with  palaces,  castles,  and  theatres  by  Herod 
the  Great.  Ho  also  foonded  a  new  town  higher  tip 
the  plun,  and  called  it  Phaeselie. 

Christ  visited  Jericho,  and  between  Jemsalem  and 
Jericho  was  laid  the  scene  of  the  parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan.  All  that  ia  left  to  represent  ancient 
Jericho  is  the  village  of  Biha,  containing  abont  60 
huts  and  an  old  eqnare  tower,  occupied  by  a  email 
garriBon.  T^e  honses  are  bnilt  of  stones  from  the 
ancient  rains,  and  are  merely  fonr  walls  with  a  flat 
roof.  Each  honse  baa  a  garden  aroond  it  enclosed  by 
a  hedge  of  the  thorny  bonghs  of  the  Knbk,  a  species 
of  thorn-tree.  A  strong  hedge  of  the  same  kind 
sorronndfl  the  whole  village.  The  plain  on  which  the 
village  stands  is  rich  and  capable  of  ea^  tillage, 
with  a  climate  to  produce  anything ;  bnt  it  now  lies 
neglected,  and  the  palm-trees,  balsam,  and  honey  for 
which  it  was  famous,  have  long  since  disappeared. 

The  inhabitants  now,  as  in  the  earliest  time,  are 
noted  for  their  lewdness.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
Arabs,  when  approaching  the  place,  frequently  pro- 
vide themselves  with  a  written  paper  or  charm,  as  a 
protection  against  the  wiles  of  its  women. 

The  ruins  about  here  are  quite  extensive,  bnt  so 
dilapidated  that  none  of  them  can  be  recognized  as 
belonging  to  any  known  structure.  The  most  singular 
relic  is  a  block  of  sienite  red  granite,  the  frag- 
ment of  a  large  circular  stone  laying  partly  buried 
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in  the  earth.  The  diameter  of  this  stone,  when  whole, 
could  not  have  been  Iobb  than  8  or  10  feet  Its  cir- 
cular edge  is  full  of  small  round  holes.  Near  by  are 
the  remains  of  a  circular  foundation,  on  which  it  once 

£robablv  lay.     This   stone  has  every  appearance  of 
sing  Egyptian  aienite. 

About  two  miles  from  Jericho  is  the  fonntain  Ain 
SuUan.  This  fountain  bursts  forth  at  the  east  side 
of  a  group  of  mounds.  It  appears  to  have  been  once 
surrounded  by  a  reservoir  of  hewn  stones,  but  this  is 
now  mostly  broken  away  and  gone.  These  mounds 
arc  covered  with  heaps  of  unhewn  stone. 

The  route  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem  ascends 
through  narrow  rooky  passes  and  deep  ravines,  and  is 
a  difficult  and  dangerous  one,  robberies  being  more 
frequent  in  it  now  than  in  the  time  of  Christ ;  and 
the  dusky  robbers  who  lie  iu  wait  here  for  travelers 
are  believed  to  be  the  veritable  descendants  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  this  district.  A  short  distance 
up  this  road,  is  a  deep  dell  called  the  Valley  of 
Murder;  the  traditional  scene  of  the  event  related  in 
the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan.  Near  this  are 
found  some  massive  ruins,  in  which  is  a  deep  arched 
vault  or  chamber,  the  entrance  to  which  is  nearly 
closed  by  debris. 

CHAPTER  X. 

OrnER  BENOWNED   CTTIEB,   Ain>  PLAOEB   DT   TBB  BAST 

S/iushan,  now  Susa — Cif>/  of  Queen  Either,  Morde- 
cai,  and  ITaman  —  Shitoh — Mahbah  —  SardvK  — 
Tarsus — Tiberias — Cesarea — Sources  of  the  Jor 
dan  —  Ca^errtaum — Antioch — Ephesug — Gadara 
— Lydd<t  —  Nazareth  — Athleet — Pergamcs—  Ge 
rasK- — Tlie  Ilauran,  Land  of  Mystery. 


BHUSHAN. 

This  ancient  and  royal  city  was  800  miles  b.  of 

Jorosalem    and    120  h.  of    the    Persian   Gulf,  m 
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narrated  in  Ae  Boob  of  Esther;  here  Ham&ii  oon- 
Bpired  against  Mordecai  and  Iiis  people,  the  Jews, 
and  procnred  an  edict  for  tlieir  eztermihatioii,  bat 
was  defeated  by  Mordeeai  and  Queen  Esther.  Dan- 
iel had  the  vision  of  the  ram  and  he-goat  at  Shushan 
die  palace.  Nehemiah  was  at  Shnsban  when  he  ob- 
tained from  Artaxerxea  permission  to  retom  into 
Jndea  and  repair  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

The  extent  and  diaracter  of  tbe  mios  found  here 
indicate  the  great  size  and  splendor  of  the  city. 
They  cover  an  area  of  over  7  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  consist  principally  of  four  great  artificial 
mounds  or  platforms.  Of  these  the  western,  althou^ 
the  smallest  in  extent,  is  mnch  the  highest ;  being  119 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  Shapnr.  It  was  con- 
Btmcted  of  sunburnt  bricks,  earth,  and  graveL  In 
the  centre  of  the  top  of  this  mound  is  a  deep  <drcular 
depression,  doubtless  a  large  court,  satronnded  by 
elevated  piles  of  buildings,  the  fall  of  which  has  given 
the  present  configuration  to  the  surface. 

This  mound  appears  to  have  been  the  citadel  or 
fortress.  To  the  west  of  the  citadel  is  the  great 
central  platform,  covering  upwards  of  60  acres,  70 
feet  high,  and  veiy  steep.  The  heavy  rains  of  winter 
have  worn  deep  ravines  down  the  sidee  of  this  mound 
in  many  places ;  tbns  disclosing  much  of  the  work 
of  its  ancient  builders.  The  nordierh  platform  is  a 
square  mass,  about  1,000  feet  each  way,  and  from 
50  to  60  feet  high.  East  of  the  others  is  another  very 
extensive  platform,  but  lower  than  the  rest  Beyond 
tbese  a  number  of  smaller  mounds  are  foond,  ex- 
tending nearly  to  the  Dizful  nver 
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I^ige  blooki  of  marble  oovered  with  hierc^lTitluai 
are  ttjll  fonnd  by  Ajsba  wheo  digging  for  hidden 
treunre ;  and  at  Uie  foot  of  one  of  the  monnds  Btuids 
the  ttunb  c^  Daniel,  erected  on  the  spot  where  the 
relics  of  that  prophet  are  believed  to  reaL 

The  eite  of  this  once  beantifal  capital  is  now  deso- 
late, its  onlj  inhabitants  being  Uaaa,  wolves,  lynxet, 
uid  jackals. 


BHUOH. 

This  was  a  famons  city  of  Ephraim;  aboat  18 
miles  north  by  east  of  Jerusalem,  and  10  eonth  of 
Shechem.  The  Ark  of  the  Covenant  remained  here 
from  B.  0. 1444  to  1116  b.  a  In  honor  of  the  presence 
of  the  Ark,  there  was  a  feast  of  the  Lord  in  Sbiloli 
yearly,  in  one  of  which  the  danghters  of  Sliiloh  were 
seized  by  a  remnant  of  the  Senjamltes. 

The  rains  foand  here  consist  of  fragments  of 
columns,  and  large  stones  of  varions  shapes.  An 
immense  oak,  evidently  of  great  age,  stands  among 
tiie  mins.  Just  beyond  the  precincts  of  Shiloh  stands 
a  dilapidatea  edifice,  called  by  the  natives  the  moek 
of  Seilun.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  ruins  is  ao 
ancient  fonntaiu,  which  first  flows  into  a  poc^,  and 
thence  into  a  laige  stone  reservoir — ^from  which  flocks 
and  herds  are  watered — presenting  a  scene  the  same 
as  might  have  been  witnessed  here  3000  yeais  ago. 

BABBAH. 

This  was  a  veiy  strong  place  east  of  the  Jordan, 
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and  as  £u-  back  as  the  f oarth  ceotiir;  it  WB8  eeteemed 
one  of  the  moet  remarkable  citiee  in  Coele — Syria. 
When  first  mentioned  this  was  the  chief  city  of  the 
Ammonites,  and  was  said  to  contain  the  bed,  or  sar- 
cophagns,  of  the  giant  Og. 

The  site  of  fiabbah  is  35  miles  b.  H.  K.  of  Jemsa- 
lem,  and  23  miles  b.  of  the  Jordan.  Ji  was  sitnated 
near  the  southern  eonrce  of  the  Jabbok,  on  the 
road  between  Heshbon  and  Boetra,  and  was  the  last 
place  at  which  a  stock  of  water  could  be  obtainod 
for  the  joamey  across  the  desert  Its  position  was 
each  as  to  render  it  an  important  garrison  station  for 
repelling  the  incursions  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
desert. 

At  the  commencement  of  David's  first  campaign 
against  the  Ammonites,  a  part  of  the  army  nnder 
Abishai  was  sent  as  far  as  Kabbah  to  keep  the  Am- 
monites in  check,  liat  the  main  force  mider  Joab  re- 
mained  at  Hedeba. 

After  the  defeat  of  Ihe  Syrians  at  Helam  the  Am- 
monite  war  was  reenmed,  and  this  time  Babbah  was 
the  main  point  of  attack.  Joab  took  the  command, 
and  laid  siege  to  the  city.  The  ei^e  lasted  nearly 
two  years,  as  the  inhabitants  made  a  determined  resist- 
ance, which  was  characterized  by  frequent  fierce  sal- 
lies. After  Joab  had  taken  the  lower  town,  he  sent 
for  David,  as  he  desired  that  h«  should  have  the 
honor  of  taking  the  citadel  or  stronghold  of  the  place. 
Darid  shortly  after  arrived,  when  the  citadel  was  ta 
ken,  and  ita  inmates,  with  great  booty,  inclading  the 
idol  of  Holoch,  fell  into  his  hands. 

It  was  daring  the  time  of  this  siege  by  Joab  that 
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front  of  the  battle,  where  he  waeslain  (Sam.  II.  xi.  16, 
16, 17). 

In  the  time  of  Amos,  two  and  a  half  ceotorieB  la- 
ter, it  again  had  a  wall  and  peaces,  and  was  still  the 
sanctuar;  of  Moloch.  At  this  period  it  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  ench  terms  as  imply  that  it  wasof  equal 
importance  with  Jransalem.  From  Ptolemy  Fhila^ 
delphoB  (B.a  385)  it  received  the  name  of  Philadel- 
phia, bat  afterwards  reeomed  its  ancient  name.  b.o. 
30  it  was  taken  from  the  Arabs  by  Herod  the  Qreat. 
When  the  Moslems  ocmqnered  Syria  they  fonnd  this 
city  in  rains ;  mins  remarkable  for  their  extent  and 
desolation.  The  principal  ruins  are  those  of  a  thea- 
tre and  a  fortress.  The  theatre  was  very  large,  and  its 
walla  are  quite  well  preserved.  The  rains  of  the  for- 
tress show  that  it  was  built  of  large  square  stones,  put 
t^^ther  without  cement  The  remains  <^  private 
honsee  are  also  quite  extensive. 


SAUDIS 
is  aboat  100  miles  k.  of  Smyrna,  and  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  proverbial  for 
the  immensity  of  his  wealth. 

Sardis,  now  Sart,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mcnnt 
Tmolus.  The  route  of  Xerxes  to  Greeoe  lay  by  Sar- 
dis. From  its  coDvenient  position,  and  the  fertile  re- 
gion surrounding  this  city,  it  was  a  commercial  mart 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  very  earliest  times. 
It  was  also  a  slave  mart 

The  art  of  dyeing  wool  i»  said  to  have  bean  in- 
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Tented  here,  and  it  was  the  entrepdt  of  the  dyed 
woolen  manufactorea.  This  was  also  the  pkce 
where  the  metal  electmm  was  procured,  and  here 
the  Spartans  sent,  in  the  sixth  centniy  b.  a,  to  pur- 
chase gold  for  gilding  the  face  of  the  Apollo  at 
Amyclte.  This  gold  was  probably  famished  from 
the  aariferoos  sand  of  the  Pactolos,  a  brook  which 
ran  throngh  the  forum  by  the  side  of  the  great  tem- 
ple of  Oybele.  This  city  changed  hands  several  timea 
dnring  die  contests  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  It 
was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  army  of  Antiochiis  the 
Great  in  214  aa  la  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Ti- 
berias, Sardis  was  desolated  by  an  earthquake,  and  a 
pestilence  followed.  It  was  taken  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  Tamerlane,  a.d.  1400. 

It  is  now  a  small  village,  bat  contains  a  large  khan 
for  the  accommodation  of  travelers,  it  being  on  the 
road  for  the  caravans  coming  oat  of  Persia  to  Smyrna 
with  silk. 

The  mins  of  the  ancient  city  are  to  the  southward 
of  the  town,  chief  among  which  are  those  of  the 
massive  temple  of  Cybele,  a  theatre  and  a  stadium. 
Two  columns  of  the  temple  are  still  standing,  and  are 
6  feet  4^  inches  in  diameter,  at  aboat  35  feet  below 
the  capital  One  stone  in  their  architrave  was  cal- 
culated to  weigh  25  tons.  The  present  soil  is  more 
than  25  feet  above  the  pavemenL  The  rains  of  the 
theatre  and  stadium  are  on  the  north  side  of  the  Acro- 
polis, overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Ilermus.  The 
diamet«r  of  the  theatre  was  400  feet,  and  that  of  the 
stadium  1,000.  The  hight  on  which  the  citadel  was 
built  is  badly  shattered    by  an    earthquake.     The 
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mine  anA  the  coanUesB  sepulchral  monnde  in  the  vi- 
cinity indicate  what  Sardia  was  before  earthquakes 
aod  the  Bword  had  laid  it  waste. 

The  Turks,  in  their  hatred  of  all  images,  have 
sawn  to  pieces  and  burnt  into  lime  nearly  all  of  the 
beautiful  Bculptures  which  adorned  the  Temple  and 
other  public  buildings,  of  which  there  were  thonsauds 
of  figures  of  men  and  animalB  in  the  best  style  of 
Greek  art. 

TARSUS 

is  386  miles  from  Jerusalem  via  Joppa  and  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertOe  plain,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Cydnas,  13  miles  from  its 
mouth.  This  city  was  at  ono  time  the  metropolie  of 
Cilicia,  and  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It 
was  distinguished  for  the  culture  of  Greek  literature 
and  philosophy.  In  the  number  of  its  schools  and 
learned  men  it  rivaled  Athens  and  Alexandria.  It 
was  also  illustrious  as  the  birth-place  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  (Saul). 

It  is  now  called  Tarsons,  and  though  much  decayed 
and  full  of  ruins,  it  still  contains  a  population  of 
7,000  inhabitants  in  the  summer,  and  30,000  in  the 
winter,  mostly  Turks.  The  excessive  heat  of  summer 
drives  a  large  part  of  the  people  to  the  highlands  of 
the  interior. 

As  the  ancient  city  contained  no  public  edifices  of 
any  considerable  size,  none  of  the  many  ruins  can  be 
identified. 
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TIBERIAS 

WW  a  city  of  Galilee,  rebnilt  by  Herod  Antipaa, 
and  named  by  him  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Tiberias. 
It  is  68  miles  s.  by  e.  of  Jerusalem,  and  ia  situated 
on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Qennesareth,  not  far 
from  where  the  Jordan  issnes  from  the  lake.  On  the 
shore,  about  a  mile  south  of  the  town,  are  the  cele- 
brated warm  baths  which  the  Iloman  natm-aliBt  record  - 
ed  among  the  greatest  known  cnriositiee  in  the  world. 

Tiberias  was  the  capital  of  Galilee  from  the  Homac 
conquest  until  the  reign  of  Herod  Agrippa  IL  Many 
of  ^6  inhabitants  were  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
foreign  customs  prevfuled  to  such.an  extent  aa  to  give 
6ffence  to  the  stricter  Jews.  Herod  Antipas  built 
here  a  palace,  and  established  a  race-course.  In  the 
Jewish  war,  which  ended  in  the  deetruction  of  Jera- 
salem,  Tiberias  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  especially 
during  the  command  of  Josephus,  in  Galilee,  who  for- 
tified  this  city.  At  that  time  there  was  here  an  im- 
mense Jewish  jproa»uo^a — a  house  of  prayer,  in  which 
he  convened  a  public  meeting  of  the  people. 

This  city  and  Tarichfea  still  belonged  to  Agrippa, 
and  Yespasian  marched  against  them  to  subdue  ihem 
again  to  tiis  allegiance.  On  his  approach  to  the  city, 
the  principal  inhabitants  went  out  and  made  their 
Bubmission  to  him,  and  the  Roman  army  occupied  the 
town.  They  afterwards  erected  a  fortified  camp  at 
Emmaus,  which  continued  to  be  the  headquarters 
during  the  si^e  of  Tarichsea.  That  city  was  at 
length  taken  by  troops  under  the  command  of  Ti- 
tus ;  great  numbers  of  the  intiabitants  having  escaped 


by  water  in  bo&ts,  Veepasian  had'  boats  built,  pursued 
and  overtook  them,  when  a  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  the  Jews  were  totally  overthrown.  In  thii 
battle,  and  in  the  capture  of  the  dty,  the  slain 
amounted  to  7,700,  of  whom  1,200,  being  too  old  or 
too  young  to  labor  or  bear  arms,  were  put  to  death  in 
cold  blood  in  the  stadium  of  Tiberias. 

Celebrated  schools  of  Jewish  learning  flonrished 
here  through  a  sncceeaion  of  several  centuries,  trnd 
the  Mishna  was  compiled  here  by  the  great  I£abbi, 
Judah  Hakkodesh  (a.d.  190). 

During  the  reign  of  Constantino  this  city  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Christians;  and  during 
the  Crusades  it  was  loet  and  won  repeatedly  by 
the  different  combatants.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
possessed  successively  by  Persians,  Arabs,  and  Turks, 
and  IB  now  under  the  rule  of  the  latter.  During  its 
occupation  by  the  Crusaders  they  erected  a  church ; 
in  which  the  Arabs  have  since  housed  their  cattle. 

The  modem  town,  TQbartyeh,  stands  on  a  part  of 
die  Bite  of  the  ancient  ci^ ;  and  was  half  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  1837.  It  has  now  a  population 
of  only  2,500  inhabitants,  one-fonrth  of  whom  are 
Jews,  and  the  rest  Mohammedans  and  Christians. 
The  inhabitants  now,  as  of  old,  draw  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  subsistence  from  the  lake,  fish  being 
quite  plenty  in  it 

The  walls  of  the  town  are  little  better  than  heaps  of 
ruins,  the  castle  is  much  shattered,  and  the  whole 
place  has  an  aspect  of  extreme  wretchedness.  South 
of  the  town  are  nnmeroua  ruins  of  a  still  more  ancient 
city,  probably  Chinneroth,  extending  for  a  mile  and  ■ 
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half  neu*!;  to  the  hot  springs.  The  traters  of  these 
springs  are  salt,  and  too  hot  for  immediate  use,  bnt 
th^  are  still  mndi  resorted  to  by  iavalids. 

OESAREA. 

STRATO'S  TOWEO. 

Cesarea  was  situated  on  the  coast,  28  miles  north 
of  Joppa,  and  66  from  Jerusalem  via  Joppa. 

In  Strabo's  time  there  was  on  this  part  of  the 
coast  merely  a  town,  called  "  Strato's  tower,"  with 
a  landing-place.  Afterwards  Herod  the  Great  built 
a  city  here,  on  which  the  utmost  care  and  expense 
were  lavished ;  a  vast  breakwater  protected  its  harbor. 
Here  the  Herodian  kings  resided,  also  Feetus  Felis, 
and  other  Soman  Frocuratois  of  Jndea.  Here  were 
the  headquarters  of  the  military  forces  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  population  consisted  chiefly  of  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Bomans.  Constant  feuds  took  place  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  Greeks.  At  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue the  Old  Testament  was  read  in  Greek. 

At  Ceearea,  Yespasian  was  declared  Emperor  of 
Itome.  This  city  was  a  place  of  considerable  impor- 
tance even  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Orusades ;  but 
it  is  now  utterly  desolate,  and  its  rninB  have  long 
been  a  quarry  from  which  materials  for  building 
other  towns  have  been  drawn. 

BOUECES  OF  THE  JORDAtf. 

PAlfKAB,  HOW  BAIIIi.B — BODItOXB  OF  THE  BIVXB  JOBOAB. 

Paneas  is  120  miles  n.  n.  b.  (rf  Jerosalem,  at  the 
base  of  Mount  Hermou. 
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The  annals  of  this  city  ran  back  from  Herod's  time 
into  the  age  of  heatheniem.  It  waa  the  Fanium  <^ 
JoeephuB,  and  thePaneas  of  the  Greeks  and  Bnmans, 
and  the  inscriptions  are  not  yet  obliterated  which 
show  that  the  god  Fan  had  a  sanctuary  there.  Titus 
exhibited  gladiatorial  shows  in  this  city,  in  which  he 
made  the  captive  Jews  fight  and  kill  each  other. 
The  modem  village  is  called  Banias,  the  Arabic 
form  of  Faneas.  It  is  small  and  poor,  containing 
only  150  honsea.  Just  north  of  the  village  is  a  well- 
built  stone  bridge. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  extensive,  and 
consist  of  heaps  of  stone  and  architectural  fragments. 
The  vast  castle  above  the  site  of  the  city  is  still  tlie 
most  remarkable  fortress  in  Falestiue. 

At  the  bas»  of  the  monntain,  at  the  it.  b.  side  of 
the  village  of  Banias,  is  a  spacious  cavern,  from  which 
issues  the  eastern  source  of  the  Jordan.  Niches  have 
been  cut  in  the  face  of  the  rocks  directly  above  the 
cavern,  and  in  other  places,  apparently  to  receive 
statues.  When  these  niches  were  cut  they  had  each 
an  inscription,  but  they  are  now  so  obliterated  that 
only  a  part  of  one  can  be  made  out  The  second 
source  of  the  Jordan  is  at  a  place  called  Tell  el-Kady, 
three  miles  w.  ».  w.  of  Banias.  Here  is  a  small  ele- 
vation, having  a  flat  space  on  its  top,  in  which  are  two 
springs,  one  of  which  is  very  large.  The  miited  wa- 
teiB  of  these  springs  form  a  considerable  stream,  which 
unites  with  that  from  Banias,  6  miles  below.  The 
third  source  is  about  3  miles  w.  by  s.  from  Hasbeiya, 
Here  is  a  fountain,  the  waters  of  which  are  confined 
by  a  dam,  forming  a  large  basin ;  just  below  the  dam 
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u  a  bridge.  At  a  ahort  distance  west  of  this  foun 
tain  are  the  remarkable  pita  or  mineB  of  solid  a* 
phaltiira. 

The  locationB  of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  are  as 
follows — viz,  the  main  eaatem  source,  at  Banias,  is 
in  Lat.  33°  17',  and  35°  40'  east  Lon.  from  Greenwich ; 
and  the  western  source — Haabeiya — is  in  Lat.  33' 
and  Lon.  36°  41'. 

Baniaa  is  120  milce  it.  it.  b.  of  Jerusalem,   and 
Hasbeija  is  135 


CAPERNAUM. 

The  site  of  Capemanm  is  near  the  n.  w.  shore  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee;  78  miles  H.  by  k.  from  Jeni- 
salem.  It  was  on  the  freqaented  route  from  Damaa- 
cns  to  the  Heditertanean.  This  was  a  chief  city  of 
Galilee  in  the  time  of  Christ  It  had  a  synagogue ; 
also  a  customs  station  where  dues  were  collected 
both  by  stationaiy  and  itinerant  oflBcers. 

Capernaum  was  the  residence  of  Christ  during  a 
considerable  part  of  his  ministry,  and  the  acene  of 
many  of  his  wonderful  works.  It  was  here  he  worked 
tiie  miracle  on  the  Centurion's  servant,  on  Simon's 
wife's  mother,  the  paralytic,  and  on  the  men  afflicted 
with  an  nnclean  spirit  The  brothers  Simon  Peter 
and  Andrew  belonged  at  Capernaum.  In  conse- 
qnence  of  the  nnbelief  of  the  people  of  this  and  other 
cities  of  the  plain,  the  Lord  pronounced  their  doom: 
"And  thon,  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  unto 
heaven,  ahalt  be  brought  down  to  hell:  for  if  the 
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mighty  works  which  have  been  done  in  thee  had  been 
done  in  Sodom,  it  would  have  remsdned  until  tbia 
day," 

The  ruins  said  to  be  those  of  Capernaum  oonsist  of 
walls  and  foundations,  covering  a  space  of  one-half 
a  mile  in  length  by  cme-fourth  of  a  mile  in  width. 


ANTIOCn. 

DAFEHB THB  FAMOUS   QBOVE   OF   AFOLLO.  * 

Antioch  is  800  miles  n.  by  w.  from  Jerusalem,  and 
80  miles  east  of  the  t(editerranean  Sea.  Antioch  was 
founded  301  b.  a,  by  Selencua  Nicator,  who  named 
it  after  bis  father,  Antiocbus.  It  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Oroutes,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and 
beautiful  plain,  nearly  sorronnded  by  high  hills.  The 
neighborhood  of  these  hills  and  the  Mediterranean  im- 
part a  freshness  and  salubrity  to  the  climate  of  An- 
tioch to  be  found  in  bnt  few  places  in  Syria.  Its 
commercial  advantages  also  were  great ;  for  the  Oron- 
tes  was  navigable  for  small  Teasels  to  the  sea,  thus 
bringing  it  in  easy  communication  with  the  traffic  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  while  on  the  other  side  it  was 
conveniently  situated  for  a  large  caravan  trade  vrith 
the  countries  in  the  interior,  especially  Damascus. 

Although  Seleucus  founded  Antioch,  the  part 
built  in  his  time  was  only  what  ultimately  formed 
about  one-fourth  of  the  city ;  the  other  three  parts 
were  successively  added — the  last  by  Antiochns  Epi- 
phanee,  to  nhom  some  of  its  chief  embellishmenta 
were  due ,  m  particular  a  magmfioent  street  of  about 
four  miles  m  length,  with  double  ooloouades,  and 
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eroBBed  at  right  uiglee  by  otber  streets.  Snbeeqnent 
monarchB  added  public  buildings,  among  which  waa 
a  splendid  mnBeura  built  by  AntiochuB  Philopatcr. 

The  city  grew  under  the  Seleucid  (Qreek)  kings,  un- 
til it  became  a  metropolis  of  great  extent  and  re- 
markable beauty.  In  its  most  flourishing  period  its 
population  is  estimated  to  have  been  over  S00,000. 
From  the  first  the  Jews  formed  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  population,  and  enjoyed  equal  privileges  with 
the  Greeks. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  Antiocb 
had  lost  but  litUe  of  its  greatness  and  refinement ; 
being  then  a  place  of  high  cnltnre,  and  renowned  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  It  was  no 
less  noted,  however,  for  its  luxurious  living,  efFemi- 
nate  manners,  jocular  humor,  gross  BopetBtitlon,  and 
licentious  idolatry.  Not  only  did  the  city  itself  con- 
tain unusual  incitements  to  false  worship,  with  their 
accompanying  pollutions,  but  adjoining  the  city,  and 
forming  a  kind  of  a  saborb,  was  Daphne,  with  the 
famous  temple  and  grove  of  Apollo.  This  suburb 
was  deeply  bosomed  in  a  dense  grove  of  laurels 
and  cypreeees,  which  was  ten  miles  in  circumference, 
and  formed  a  cool  and  impenetrable  shade.  Many 
streams  of  the  purest  water,  issuing  from  the  hills, 
preserved  the  rich  verdure  of  the  earth,  and  tempera- 
tore  of  the  air ;  the  senses  were  gratified  with  hai^ 
monioos  somids,  and  aromatic  odors.  This  peaceful 
grove  was  consecrated  to  health,  luxury,  and  love. 
The  vigorous  yonth  pursued  like  Apollo  the  object  of 
his  desires ;  and  the  blushing  maid  was  warned  by 
the  fute  of  Daphne  to  shun  the  folly  of  unreasonable 
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ec^efls.  The  pluloeopher  and  soldier  wisely  avoided 
the  temptation  of  this  sensual  paradise,  where  plea- 
snre,  aeeanung  the  character  of  religion,  imperceptibly 
dissolved  the  fimmess  of  manly  virtue. 

Notwitbatanding  the  city  was  so  corrupt  and  de- 
structive topublic  decency,  it  not  only  enjoyed  a  large 
stated  revenue  from  pnblic  pleasures,  but  was  oon- 
tinaally  receiving  freeh  gifts  from  emperors  and 
nobles,  to  increase  the  splendor  of  its  edifices  and  tlie 
attractions  of  its  peculiar  suburb.  Tet  in  the  face  of 
these  corrupting  agencies,  and  the  powerful  support 
they  were  receivings  Christianity  found  in  Antioch 
one  of  its  firmest  etrongholds;  and  in  the  course  of 
time  completely  tamed  the  tide  against  the  long  con- 
tinned  and  richly  endowed  idolatry  of  the  place.  So 
that  when  the  Emperor  Julian  went,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  annual  festival,  after  great  preparations  and 
apparent  entlinsiasm,  to  prove  his  devotions  to  the 
Daphnian  Apollo,  no  offering  was  presented  along 
with  his,  except  a  single  goose,  which  was  provided  at 
the  expense  of  a  priest,  who  was  the  pale  and  solitary 
inhabitant  of  the  decayed  temple. 

Antioch,  the  Qneen  of  the  East,  from  the  beauty  oF 
its  situation  and  the  splendor  of  its  buildings,  migiit 
well  deserve  the  dedication  to  Apollo  which  it  ol>- 
tained  from  Seleacos.  But  to  the  Christian  it  has  a 
higher  interest,  as  being  the  greatest  Archiepiscopal 
see,  filled  by  St.  Peter  himself;  and  the  place  where 
the  disciples  of  Christ  were  first  emboldened  to  adopt 
the  name  of  the  Divine  Hasten  From  its  own  im- 
portance as  the  hnest  and  laigest  city  m  that  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  also  from  its  commanding  position,  it 
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can  readily  be  nndentood  how  the  first  heralds  of  the 
GoBpel  should  havo  sought  to  carry  the  tldioga  of 
Balvation,  and  lay  there  the  foandation  of  a  ChristiaQ 
church.  The  efEorts  of  the  Apoatlea  were  crowned 
with  each  encccse,  that  this  city  became  distingtiiEhed 
for  the  variety  of  its  gifts,  the  liberality  of  its  spirit, 
and  its  forwardness  in  die  cause  of  Christiani^. 

Ignatitie,  who  suffered  martyrdom  under  Trajan  at 
Rome,  was  bishop  of  Antioch  forty  years ;  Chrysoe- 
tom,  the  eloquent  preacher,  wss  bom  here. 

Antioch  has  suffered  greatly  by  earthquakes,  and 
has  had  its  share  in  all  tlte  vicissitudes  that  passed 
over  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated :  conquered 
by  the  Saracens,  retaken  by  the  Greeks,  again  in  the 
hands  of  the  Moslems ;  during  the  wars  of  the 
Crusaders  the  scene  of  terrible  battle,  sieges,  and 
brilliant  exploits;  again  taken  from  the  Moslems, and 
finally  retaken  by  them. 

In  1822  Antioch  contained  a  population  of  20,000, 
bat  in  that  year  an  earthquake  destroyed  one- 
fourth  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  now  an  Arab  village 
with  a  population  of  about  6,000,  and  occupies  only 
about  one-fonrth  of  the  area  inclosed  within  the 
ancient  wall ;  the  houses  have  sloping  roofs,  are 
covered  with  tiles,  and  are  very  slightly  "built, — the 
heavy  snows  that  often  fall  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  frequency  of  earthquakes,  have  taught 
the  inhabitants  to  adopt  this  style  of  building.  The 
Orontes  is  here  headed  back  for  the  pnrpose  of  turn- 
ing an  enormous  wheel  to  raise  water,  which  is  con- 
ducted by  troughs  to  the  farthest  extremity  of  the 
town  ;  which,    dripping    in    its    passage   over  the 
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tervalB  between  tbe  towers  were  tormed  into  stairs,  bj 
which  the  Boldiers  marched  to  and  from  their  stationa 
and  the  citadel  above.  The  wall  nins  along  two  dis- 
tinct hill-tops,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  deep 
ravine,  acroes  which  it  was  oontinaed  npon  an  arch 
for  the  water  to  pass,  called  the  "  Iron  Port"  But 
time  and  repeated  earthqnakes  have  nearly  dem 
ed  this  part  of  it 

After  heavy  rains,  antiqne  marble  pavement 
mible  in  many  parts  of  the  town,  and  gems,  < 
lians,  and  rings  are  freqnently  fonnd. 

During  the  present  yetu' — 1573 — a  terrible  < 
qtiake  overthrew  a  part  of  the  city,  and  dest 
several  hondrcd  of  the  pec^le. 
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erected.  The  first  temple  was  burnt — tLis  liappcned 
the  night  that  Alexander  the  Great  vas  bom  (d.  a 
356).  Bnt  by  the  enthnaiastic  co-operation  of  all  the 
iiihabitanta  in  this  part  of  Asia,  another  temple  wa^ 
erected,  which  in  many  respects  snrpassed  the  first 
The  dimensions  of  the  second  temple  were  425  feet 
long  by  220  feet  broad.  It  was  built  of  white  mar- 
ble, cedar,  and  cypress,  and  waa  profusely  ornamented 
with  gold.  It  had  127  colomue,  each  60  feet  high. 
The  magnificence  of  thia  edifice  was  proverbial 
throughout  the  world,  and  the  derotion  to  the  god- 
dess Diana  was  such  that  criminals  were  exempted 
from  arrest  at  the  temple,  or  even  within  an  eighth  of 
a  mile  of  it  Another  consequence  of  the  worship  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus  was,  that  a  large  manufactoiy  of 
oortable  shrines  erew  un  there.    These  shrines  were 
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YoaHges  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  hare  been  traced 
only  the  present  year  by  the  Eev.  J.  T.  'Wood. 
Sculptures  of  great  beauty  and  value  have  been 
brought  to  light,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  ezplora- 
tions  now  going  on  will  tincover  many  valuable  roli<:8 
of  this  ancient  city. 


vas  A  strong  city  7  mUes  s.  i 
and  65  n.  n.  e.  of  Jemaaleni 


GAD'A-RA 

E.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
.  It  was  situated  near 
the  river  Hieromax,  on  the  level  summit  of  a  ateep 
limestone  hilL 

The  first  mention  in  history  of  Gadara  is  its  cap- 
tm«  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  b.  a  218.  During  the 
Jewish  civil  wars  it  was  destroyed — and  rebuilt  by 
Pompey  b.  c.  63,  and  afterwards  made  the  capital 
of  a  district  by  Gabinins,  On  the  first  outbretjt  of 
the  war  with  the  Jews,  Gadara  was  captured  by  Ves- 
pasian, its  inhabitants  massacred,  and  the  dty  witJi 
its  surrounding  villages  burnt 

The  ruiuB  are  extensive,  and  comprise  the  remains 
of  two  theatres,  a  city  gate,  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
city,  a  straight  main  street,  with  its  pavement  nearly 
perfect,  and  prostrate  columns  on  both  sides  of  the 
street.  But  the  most  cmrious  and  interesting  ruins 
here  are  the  ancient  tombs.  They  are  very  numcroua 
in  the  cUfb  around  the  city,  and  are  cut  in  the  solid 
rock;  chamben  from  10  to  20  feet  square,  with 
doors  of  stone  tmuiug  on  stone  tiinges.  In  the  sidea 
of  these  rooms  are  recesses  in  which  the  bodies  were 
placed.    Hany  of  these  sepulchral  ciuunbers  have 
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changed  their  character  of  tombs  of  the  dead  for  habi- 
tations of  the  living;,  as  the  present  inhabitants  of 
the  place  use  them  £ir  dwellinga. 

LYDDA 
is  nine  miles  from  Joppa,  on  the  road  to  Jemsalem. 
In  the  time  of  Josepaua,  Lydda  was  a  place  of  con- 
Hiderable  size  and  importance,  b.  a  45,  this  city, 
■with  tlie  neighboring  places,  became  the  prey  of  tlie 
insatiate  Cassius,  by  whom  the  inhabttants  were  sold 
into  slavery  to  raise  the  exorbitant  taxes  imi)03ed ; 
but  Antony  soon  restored  them  to  their  city  and 
^J^:  liberty.  St.  Geoi-ge  was  a  native  of  Lydda,  and  after 
^iit^  his  martyrdom  his  remains  were  buned  there,  over 
which  a  church  was  built  and  dedicated  to  his  honor. 
P?he  English  Crusaders  adopted  him  as  tlie  Patron 
Saint  of  England,  and  many  fabulous  legends  are 
told  of  his  exploits. 

The  modem  town  is  small,  but  for  a  Mohammedaa 
place  is  prosperous. 

The  ruins  of  the  stately  Church  of  St  George  pre- 
sent a  remarkable  appearance. 

NAZARETH. 

This  place  is  67  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  6  miles 
w,  N,  w,  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  nearly  half  way  from 
the  Jordan  to  the  Mediterranean.  Nazareth  is  situ- 
ated on  the  side  of  a  hill  overlooking  a  fertile  and 
beautiful  valley  surrounded  by  hills,  with  a  narrow 
outlet  towards  the  south.  The  surrounding  hills  vary 
m  hight  from  100  to  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
valley.  The  soil  is  rich  and  well  cultivated,  pro- 
ducing a  great  variety  of  fruit,  grain,  vegetables,  and 
flowers,  which  ripen  early  and  in  rare  perfection. 

From  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  wliich  Nazareth 
stands  is  a  magnificent  prospect.  Towards  the  north 
are  seen  the   many  hills   of   Galilee,  and  the   eye 
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repneee  on  the  majestic  and  anow-crowned  Hermoo. 
On  the  east,  the  Jordan  vallej  may  be  traced ;  and 
beyond  it  the  dim  highta  of  nncient  Bashan.  Tow- 
ard! the  Bouth  Bprsttdt  the  bruad  and  beaotifu] 
plain  of  Efldrselon,  with  the  bold  outline  of  Mount 
Tabor,  with  parts  of  little  Hermon  and  Gilboa  visible 
on  its  eaBtem  border,  and  the  hills  of  Samaria  on  the 
Bonth,  while  Carmel  rises  on  the  west  of  the  phun, 
and  dtps  his  feet  in  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediter- 

Nazareth  derivea  its  celebrity  from  its  connection 
with  the  history  erf  Christ  At  Naeareth  Joseph  and 
Mary  lived ;  here  the  angel  annoimced  to  the  Virgin 
the  Messiah's  birth ;  to  Nazareth  the  Holy  Family 
returned  after  their  flight  into  ^^pt :  here  JesoB 
lived  from  infancy  to  manhood ;  here  He  tangbt  in 
the  synagogne,  and  was  twice  rejected  by  his  towns- 
men, who  attempted  on  tlie,  last  occasion  to  cast  him 
down  from  "  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city 
was  built"  The  title  on  the  cross  designated  him 
as  "  Jesos  of  Nazareth."  At  the  Fountain  of  the 
Virgin,  at  the  uorth-eastem  extremity  of  the  town, 
accordiiur  to  tradition,  the  mother  of  Jesus  received 
the  ang^B  Balntation.  A  remarkable  precipice,  nearly 
perpendicular  and  50  feet  high,  near  the  Maronite 
church,  is  said  to  be  the  identical  one  over  which  his 
infuriated  townsmen  attempted  to  hurl  Jesus. 

The  modem  Nazareth  belongs  to  the  better  class  of 
East«m  villa^^  Most  of  the  bouses  are  well  built 
of  stone,  and  appear  neat  and  comfortable  ;  but  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  after  a  rain  are 
so  full  of  mud  as  to  be  nearly  impassable.  Its  popu- 
lation is  between  three  ana  four  thousand.  A  few 
are  Mohammedans,  the  rest  Latin  and  Greek. 

The  country  around  ia  the  best  cultivated  in  Pales- 
tine ;  and  in  the  season  of  rains  is  fresh  and  green 
eveiywhere,  carpeted  with  flowers,  and  shady  witib 
orchards  and  groves. 
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ATHLEET. 

Th»  rains  of  thiB  sin^Ur  ancient  city  are  a  short 
distance  sonth  of  Mt.  Carmel,  od  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterrauean.  The  traveler  approaching  them 
from  the  north  first  sees  a  vast  colnmD,  which  seems 
to  spring  from  the  waves,  bnt  on  a  nearer  approach 
it  ie  found  to  be  &  part  of  a  mass  of  magnificent 
mins.  First  of  all  ie  found  an  immense  wall,  per- 
fectly similar,  in  its  form  and  the  finish  of  its  stones, 
to  the  Coliseum  at  Home ;  behind  it  is  seen  the  beau- 
tiful fretted  remains  of  a  monnment,  a  mosk,  and 
the  mins  of  divers  ancient  buildings — -partA  of  some 
of  them  standing  and  in  a  good  state  oi  preservation. 
Abont  half  a  mne  from  this  the  shore  rises  abmptly, 
and  changes  from  sand  to  soft  rock.  In  this  rock 
many  cunons  apartments  are  found  cut.  This  might 
have  been  a  primitive  town,  which  was  cut  in  the 
mck  before  mankind  had  learned  the  art  of  raising 
stones  from  the  gronnd,  and  erecting  their  dwellings 
on  its  sorface ;  and  is  donbtless  one  of  those  subter- 
ranean towns  of  which  the  earliest  historians  speak. 
Many  of  these  artificial  caverns  are  of  great  extent, 
with  elevated  entrances,  approached  bv  broad  steps ; 
and  are  lighted  by  openmgs  pierced  through  the 
rock,  and  the  entrances  ana  windows  open  upon 
streets  deeply  cut  in  the  bowels  of  the  hill.  Several 
of  these  streets,  deep  and  wide,  can  be  plainly 
traced,  and  the  marks  of  chariot  wheels  are  still 
visible.  In  some  places  canals  had  been  dug  to 
the  sea,  through  which  glimpses  are  obtained  of 
the  gulf  behind  the  town.  T"""  "-'"  !"i-"V.u<int<, 
now  are  vultures  and  starlings, 
start  np  at  the  approach  of  th 
through  these  wonderful  lab 
through  the  ancient  wall  of  thi 
ing  through  this,  the  traveler 
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tun  bent  before  different  gods ;  and  climbing  vinn 
h&Dg  in  le»£y  snd  flower;  tufte  from  the  Utp*  ot 
broken  uches  uid  colamnB. 


FERGAMOa 
m  TOSKKE  MxaMmuiufOB    ijn>  okakd  aboh^boto 


Peboaxob  fltood  on  the  river  Owcob,  and  about  Qi 
miles  north  of  Smyrna.  This  city  was  the  coital  of 
ancient  Hjaia,  and  was  long  the  centre  of  a  conader- 
able  empire.  It  was  a  city  of  bi^  antiqaily  and 
great  magnificenoe.  Six  snccessiTe  kings  reigned  in 
it  from  283  to  133  b.o.  It  then  fell  nnder  the  power 
of  the  Bomans ;  a  usurper  ■ubseqaently  re-erected  its 
throne,  but  it  was  again  brought  under  subjection  by 
the  Bomans,  who  destrt^ed  many  of  its  inhabitants 
by  poisoning  the  public  waters.  A  famous  library  of 
200,000  volumes  was  collected  at  Pergamoe  by  its 
kings,  and  was  afterwards  carried  away  by  Cleopatra 
and  added  to  the  library  at  Alexandria.  Parchment 
was  invented  and  firat  osed  at  Pergamos.  It  was  also 
remarkable  as  being  the  birthplace  of  Oalen  the 
physician,  and  ApoUodoms  the  mythologist,  and  as 
the  chief  scene  of  the  workup  of  ^scnlapius. ' 

The  ruins  of  this  ancient  city  are  many  and  t^rand ; 
and  the  dtnatioD  indicates  tbe  people  who  selec- 
ted iL  It  embraces  in  ita  view  the  plain  of  Per- 
gamos, with  its  chain  of  monntsins,  and  is  tit  by  the 
rising  sun.  Hiere  is  in  the  middle  of  the  ci^  a 
group  of  rains  of  great  extent,  they  appear  to  be  tbo 
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remuns  of  s  palace.  The  river  wm  spatuied  by  fiva 
bridges,  one  of  Tbich  was  of  splendid  maaaary,  and  so 
wide  that  it  forms  a  tunnel  a  furlong  in  length,  upon 
which  a  portion  of  the  great  palace  etood.  Many  vanlta 
and  several  moska  and  kbans  occnpy  the  boildings 
of  the  ancients.  The  walls  of  the  Tnrldsh  hooses,  being 
built  of  the  sndent  mina,  are  foil  of  relics  of  marble 
with  ornaments  of  the  richest  Grecian  art. 

All  the  works  standing  are  magnificent  The 
amphitheater  southwest  of  the  castle,  though  in  rains, 
is  a  wonderful  building ;  a  river  runs  through  it,  aijkd 
the  arches  under  ground  are  beautiful  specimens  of 
masonry.  The  arches  above  ground  were  equally  fine, 
bat  althoufi^  they  now  stand  tier  above  tier,  all  the 
joints  have  been  clupped  as  in  the  Coliseum  at 
Home,  and  not  a  seat  remains ;  but  the  stupendous 
works  under  ground  will  defy  the  efforts  of  the  Turks 
to  remove  them.  Triumphal  arches  and  houses  in 
ruins  are  to  be  seen  in  the  modem  town,  among 
which  are  the  huts  of  the  Turks,  bearing  about  the 
same  proportion  to  them  as  the  nests  of  the  storks  to 
the  ruined  palaces  in  which  they  alone  now  reign. 
Many  fine  relics  are  found  in  the  Turkish  cemeteries ; 
and  one  of  these  cemeteries  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ancient  theatre  has  for  ages  been  supplied  witli  marble 
embellishments  from  the  ruins  of  that  great  structure. 
Cohimns  and  ornamented  stones  are  used  by  the  Turks 
for  building  material  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
purposes.  Many  beautiful  marbles  and  other  relics 
have  been  carried  away  for  the  museums  of  Europe. 
The  ancient  Acropolis  crowns  a  hill,  and,  including 
die  citadel  and  a  heathen  temple,  covers  an  area  of 


over  eight  acres  and  cotDraande  the  city,  aleo  a  grand 
and  pictureeque  view  of  the  surrounding  conntry. 

Ciirgamo,  the  modem  town,  has  a  population  of 
only  15,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  13,000  are  Turka, 
1,600  Greeke.  and  the  rest  Annenians  and  Jews.  The 
only  representative  of  the  immense  ancient  library  is 
a  collection  of  abont  50  volumes — and  a  dirty  Italian 
quack  is  the  chief  physician  in  the  dty  of  Galen 
and  .lEscalapiiu. 

GERASH. 

This  splendid  ancient  city  was  situated  on  the 
river  Jabbok,  about  23  miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  and 
3S  miles  south-east  of  Lake  Tiberias.  It  was  one  of 
the  ten  cities  of  the  Boman  colony  of  Decapolis,  In 
the  ware  of  the  Jews  with  the  !Romans  it  was  stormed, 
taken,  and  pillaged  by  Alexander,  chiefly  on  account 
of  its  wealth ;  and  was  afterwards  fired  and  destroyed 
by  the  enraged  Jews,  in  revenge  for  the  massacre  of  a 
number  of  their  nation  at  Ceearea.  Afterwards  it 
was  attacked,  nearly  demolished,  and  a  large  number 
of  its  inhahitantfislain,  by  a  detachment  of  the  Boman 
army  during  the  preparation  for  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem. Subsequently  it  was  restored  and  served  as  a 
frontier  fortress  of  the  Lower  Empire,  along  the  side 
of  the  Syrian  provincea.  But  it  finally  received  its 
death-blow  from  the  Saracens,  and  sank  into  pro- 
found oblivion,  and  only  within  a  few  years  past  has 
it  again  been  known  to  the  civilized  world.  Its  site 
and  ruins  were  first  discovered  by  Dr.  S^tzeu; 
and  has  since  been  visited  by  several  eminent  travelers 
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of  tbe  Btreeta  would  pnt  to  Bhame  that  in  use  In  Qie 
capital  of  France.  One  of  the  bridges  waa  built  Tsry 
high,  so  as  to  render  the  aoclivi^  less  dan^eroos ;  and 
transverse  lines  were  found  cut  in  the  pavement,  in 
places  where  the  gr&de  was  steep,  to  prevent  the 
borset  from  slipping.  Not  far  from  the  centre  of  the 
rains  is  a  oopioos  fountain  of  the  clearest  water,  and 
near  this  are  the  mine  of  a  large  boilding,  with  massive 
walls,  consisting  of  arched  chambers  similar  to  Koman 
baths,  and  which  was  doubtless  a  public  bath.  Oppo- 
site to  die  la^e  bath,  in  a  straight  line  across  the 
city,  is  an  arched  gateway  facing  the  principal  street, 
which  leads  to 'the  splendid  remains  of  a  magnificent 
temple,  snch  as  few  countries  have  ever  shown.  The 
fallen  roof  now  covets  the  base  of  this  edifice ;  three 
of  the  walla  are  still  standing,  and  in  the  sides  of 
which  the  niches  for  images  are  seen.  The  front  of 
the  temple  was  adorned  with  a  noble  portico,  having 
three  rows  of  grand  Corinthian  colnmns  40  feet  in 
height,  the  capitals  of  which  are   beautifully  oma- 
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town,  including  s  rast  sresiuid  rarronndad  b;  an  im- 
mense wall,  iB  embraced  in  the  view.  Immediately 
below  is  the  noble  Ionic  crescent,  from  the  centre  ot 
which  the  mun  street  extends.  Of  the  Itnea  of  col 
Tunna  on  each  mde,  eighty-three  are  now  standing  with 
their  entablatures,  and  portions  and  pedestals  of  the 
remainder  are  plainly  visible.  Aroond  them  on  ev- 
ery side  are^  confused  heaps  of  rains,  which  have  wily 
ffjlen  from  the  violence  of  rathlees  barbarism.  These 
columns,  raising  their  slender  fOTms  among  the  gen-  « 
eral  wreck,  and  stretcbing  in  long  lines  amidst  the 
remains  of  former  mi^;nificence,  produce  an  effect 
hardly  eurpaased  by  anything  fonnd  in  Kgypt, 
Greece,  or  Italy.  A  traveler  thas  describes  the  gen* 
eral  effect:  ''The  circalar  colonnade,  the  avenues  of 
Corinthian  pillars  framing  the  grand  street,  the  sontb- 
ern  gate  of  entrance,  the  nanmaobia,  and  the  tri- 
umphal arch  beyond  it,  the  theatres,  temples,  aque- 
ducts, and  all  the  assemblage  of  noble  bnOdings  which 
presented  their  vestiges  to  view,  seemed  to  indicate  a 
city  built  only  for  Inimy,  splendor,  and  pleasore."  It 
wonld  be  vain  to  attempt  a  pictore  of  the  imprcfr- 
siona  produced  by  each  a  sight 

THE  HAURAN^. 

Lahd  of  Mystsbt — lis  Rums  of  AKoiscrr  Citibb— 
Its  hant  DsasBisD  Yiuaobs. 
Havbait  is  the  general  name  of  an  extensive  plain 
which  begins  about  thirty  miles  east  of  the  river  Jor> 
dan.  It  is  sometimee  level,  sometimes  ondnlating, 
with  oooaaionally  a  low  round  hUL 
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This  diBtrict  ib  coTered  in  every  direction  with  tha 
rnins  of  ancient  cities,  and  deserted  towns  of  a  more 
recent  date ;  the  later  being  of  Boman  origin.  Moat 
of  tho  remains  of  ancient  cities  are  mere  heaps  of 
mine  and  rubbish,  while  many  of  the  buildings  in  the 
Koman  towns  are  nearly  as  perfect  as  when  left  cen- 
turies ago  bj  their  original  oconpants.  Owing  to  a 
want  of  timber,  the  boildings  were  almost  entirely 
constructed  of  stone,  mostly  black  bas^t  The  doora 
are  thick  slabs  of  stone,  fixed  into  their  sockets  when 
the  houses  were  built,  and  many  of  tho  roofe  rest  on 
arches.  The  present  inhabitants— Arabs,  occnpy  the 
same  bonsee  and  enter  by  the  same  doors  as  did  the 
old  Itomans.  The  beet  of  these  houses  are  found  at 
Zarava — modem  Ezra.  This  town  is  of  great  extent, 
and  tho  buildings  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
even  whole  streets  being  still  in  good  repair.  At 
Nedjrann  is  a  mansion  of  nnusual  size,  being  large 
enough  to  accommodate  half  a  dozen  families.  It 
was  doubtless  built  by  a  wealthy  Koman,  perhaps 
the  principal  man  of  the  place.  The  eonrts  of  this 
building  are  large  and  nearly  square.  The  front  door 
was  very  large,  and  above  it  is  a  square  window;  it 
had  also  a  window  on  each  side.  The  tipper  rooms 
are  small,  very  namerous,  and  now  occupied  by  sev- 
eral families  of  Arabs,  whose  appearance  would 
donbtleas  astonish  the  original  occupants.  The  up- 
per stoiy  recedes  the  width  of  the  hall,  leaving  a 
■mail  terrace  on  which  the  doors  of  the  several  apart- 
ments open.  The  wings  are  also  fall  of  rooms ;  the 
groond  floor  of  that  to  the  right  is  in  part  occupied 
br  a  beaatifnl  stable,  seven  paces  long  by  nine  deep, 
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and  Bpaimed  bj  an  arch.  Tlua  BtaLle,  which  «g««  tfp 
Bheltered  fioman  steeds,  is  now  filled  with  the  hones 
of  the  Arabs.  This  whole  manaioD  is  extremely  well 
bnilt  of  hewn  Btonee,  and  nearly  aU  the  rooms  are 
entire.  Most  of  the  large  towns  in  the  Hanran  ex- 
hibit traces  of  architectural  magnificence,  whidi 
Borne  so  freely  lavished  on  her  remotest  colonies; 
bat  what  is  still  more  striking  here  is  the  considera- 
tion evidenced  and  pains  taken  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare and  comfort  of  her  people.  There  is  scarcely  a 
Tillage  without  its  stone  tank,  for  holding  rain-water, 
and  stone  bridge;  stmctnTes  ao  solidly  bnilt  that 
many  of  them  are  still  as  good  as  new. 

A  striking  peculiarity  in  the  ntauners  and  castc«na 
of  tJie  inhabitants  of  the  Hanran  is,  that  the  richest 
live  like  the  poorest,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  former  niakee  a  display  of  his  wealth  on  the 
arrival  of  strangers,  while  the  hospitality  of  the  latter 
is  unattended  with  any  display. 

The  ancient  buildings  afford  spacions  and  conve- 
nient dwellings  for  a  large  portion  of  the  modem 
inhabitants,  and  those  who  occupy  them  may  have 
three  and  foor  rooms  for  each  family;  bat  in  newly 
built  villages  the  whole  family,  with  its  fomiture, 
horses,  saddles,  guns,  and  yataghans,,  are  all  huddled 
tx^ther  in  one  apartment  Here  also  they  keep 
their  wheat  and  barley  in  a  reservoir  (formed  from  a 
clay  called  havtara),  which  is  about  five  feet  deep  by 
two  in  diameter.  The  chief  articles  of  fomitore  are 
a  hand-mill,  some  copper  kettles,  and  mats.  In  the 
richer  houses  some  coarse  woollen  staJb  osed  priad- 
paUy  for  carpets  and  horse-cloths  are  met  with ;  real 
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carpets  are  seldom  seen,  except  on  tlie  arrival  of 
Btrangers  of  confieqnence.  Each  family  has  a  large, 
Bingolar  sliaped  earthen  jar,  which  ie  filled  every 
morning  by  the  females  at  the  birket,  or  spring,  for 
the  day's  ase.  In  every  honee  of  any  considerable  size 
is  a  room  set  apart  for  the  nse  of  strangers,  and  liaa 
in  the  midst  of  it  a  fire-place  for  boiling  coffee  :  hos- 
pitality being  a  characteristic  of  the  people  of  the 
Ilanran.  A  traveler  may  alight  at  any  house  he 
pleases,  a  mat  will  be  spread  for  him,  coffee  made, 
and  bi'eakfast  or  dinner  set  before  him.  It  often 
happens  on  entering  a  village  that  several  persons 
will  present  themselves  to  tlie  traveler,  each  begging 
that  ho  will  lodge  at  bis  honse,  and  the  same  care  is 
taken  of  the  horse  or  camel  as  of  the  rider. 

Wealth  is  estimated  by  these  people  by  the  nnm- 
ber  of  horses,  camels,  and  oxen  a  man  has.  If  it  is 
asked  if  such  a  one  has  property,  the  answer  is,  "A 
great  deal "  he  drives  six  oxen,  or  he  has  camels, 
horscB,  and  dxen,  a  great  many.  The  Fellahs  often 
cnltivate  one  another's  fields  in  company,  but  the 
Turkish  and  Christian  proprietors  cultivate  their 
lands  by  hired  laborers,  or  let  their  fields  for  a  share 
of  the  produce.  A  laborer  who  has  a  pair  of  oxen 
Dsnally  receives  one  gharara  of  com  at  planting-time, 
and  at  harvest  takes  one-third  of  the  crop.  The  mas- 
tor  pays  the  tax,  called  the  miri,  to  the  government, 
and  the  laborer  pays  10  piasters  annually,  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  agricultural  population  of  the 
Hanran  consiBts  of  day-laborers,  and  they  generally 
earn  their  living  very  hardly.  A  yonngman  was  once 
met  with  here  who  had  served  seven  years  for  his 
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food  and  clothing,  bat  at  the  oxpirsticn  of  that  period 
obtained  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  hie  master,  for 
whom  he  wonld  otherwise  have  had  to  pay  from 
Beven  to  eight  hundred  piaeteis.  Daughters  are  paid 
for  according  to  the  respectability  and  wealth  of  the 
father,  from  Beven  to  fifteen  hundred  piasters. 

The  Drnaea  are  the  moat  superior  race  in  this 
country;  their  SheUcs  and  elderly  men  are  always 
well  and  often  handsomely  dreeeed,  while  their  wo- 
men are  neatness  itself ;  and  they  never  go  out  with- 
out veiling  their  faces,  as  the  stem  morality  of  this 
people  forbids  the  slightest  indication  of  boldness  or 
levity.  A  fearfiU  instance  of  the  uncompromising 
severity  with  which  the  Drnsea  visit  ffimale  frailty  is 
related  by  a  recent  traveler,  to  whom  the  deputy  of 
a  local  governor  told  the  tale  as  follows : — "  I  was 
asleep  in  bed,  when  in  the  middle  of  the  night  I 
heard  a  knock  at  the  door  of  my  room.  *  Who  is 
there  t' I  said.  A  voice  answered,  *  Nas-reddin.'  I 
opened  the  door  and  in  came  a  Druse  with  a  sack  on 
hifl  back.  'What  brings  yoo  here  at  this  untimely 
hoort'  I  said.  '  My  sister  has  had  an  intrigue,  and 
I  have  killed  her;  there  are  her  horn  and  other  orna- 
ments in  the  sack,  and  I  am  afraid  the  governor  will 
do  something  to  me :  I  want  your  iutercrasion,'  '  Why^ 
there  are  two  horns  in  the  sack,'  said  L  '  I  killed  her 
mother  too ;  she  knew  of  the  intrigne '  '  There  is  no 
power  but  m  God  Almighty:  if  your  sister  was  tin 
pure,  was  that  a  reason  for  killing  your  mother! 
but  lie  down  and  sleep '  In  the  monung  I  said  to 
lum,  '  I  suppose  you  were  too  uneasy  to  sleep  t 
*  By  Allah  1  so  unhappy  has  dishonor  nmde  me,  tnai 
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for  s  jear  I  havo  Dot  slept  eoimdly  till  last  night'  1 
then  went  with  him  to  tiio  governor,  and  aald,  *  Will 
you  give  Naa-reddin  the  handkerchief  of  anmest;  1 ' 
The  governor  eaid  to  Nas-reddin,  '  Speak  without 
fear ; '  upon  which  he  recounted  his  Btory,  when  the 
governor  said,  'La  baa*  (no  harm),  on  which  he 
kissed  the  governor's  hand  and  went  away." 

The  whole  of  thia  region  was  once  thickly  stud- 
ded over  with  towns  and  cities,  and  appeara  to  have 
been  one  of  the  moet  fertile  and  densely  populated 
countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  bnt,  in  conse- 
quence of  bad  government,  the  population  is  rapidly 
decreasing,  and  many  once  flourishing  villages  and 
cities  now  contain  only  empty  dwellings  and  deso- 
late ruins.  The  present  population  is  estimated  to 
be  only  about  50,000.  — —  -— - 

The  view  over  the  Hauran  is  at  all  times  most 
striking,  and  from  many  points  extremely  beautifnL 
Gebol  Sheik,  or  Hermon,  the  last  mountain  of  the 
chain  of  Anti-Lebanon,  is  always  visible  to  the  h.w. 
Gebel  Ilanran — a  range  of  liills — limits  the  view  to 
the  B.,  but  to  tlie  8.B.  it  is  boundless.  The  soil  is 
naturally  excellcut ;  numerous  corn-fields  surround 
every  village,  while  in  many  places  the  pasturage  is 
good,  and  is  grazed  by  the  flocks  of  tho  Bedouins,  who 
visit  the  Hauran  in  swarms  every  spring. 

E.N.E.  of  the  Ilauran  is  a  very  singular  region  called 
the  Szaffa ;  it  is  a  stony  district,  much  resembling  the  - 
Ltxija,  except  that  tho  rocks  with  which  it  is  covered 
are  larger.  Its  circumference  is  equ^  to  two  or  three 
days*  travel,  and  it  is  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  Arabs, 
who  fly  from  the  Pasha's  troops,  or  from  their  ene- 


mies  in  the  desert.  Tlte  Szaffa  has  no  Bprinf^  the 
only  snpply  being  rain-water  collected  in  cistemft. 
There  is  bnt  one  entrance  into  this  region,  and  that 
)B  thiongh  a  Darrow  pass  called  Bab-el  Szaffa — a  cleft 
between  high  perpendicular  rocks,  not  more  than  two 
yards  wide — which  none  daro  to  enter  as  enemies. 
Many  sangainary  encoonteis  between  pursued  aiid 
pnrsneis  have  taken  place  at  this  pass,  as  is  attested 
by  numerous  skeletons  and  human  bones  met  with 
ber& 
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THB   KNIOBTfi   TSUfLABS. 


Origin  of  the  Order— The  BeUtle-jUld  of  HaUln — 
Massacre  of  the  Knights  —  ATicient  Kerak,  a 
Stronghold  of  the  Knighta. 

Afteb  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Crusa- 
ders, pilgrims  and  other  travelers  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  visited  the  Holy  Land  in  great  numbers ; 
many  of  whom,  when  traveling  from  one  place  to 
another,  especially  when  going  from  the  coast  to 
Jerusalem,  were  robbed,  and  subjected  to  various 
outrages  and  indignities  by  the  Mohammedans,  who 
regarded  them  as  interlopers  and  Christian  d<^,  and 
treated  them  as  snch  whenever  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself.  From  this  state  of  things  arose  the 
necessity  of  an  organization  for  the  protection  of 
pilgrims  and  others,  while  traveling  in  the  Holy 
I^nd     Hence,  m  1118,  a  society  was  formed,  called 
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the  "  Poor  Soldiera  of  Jflsua,"  whose  doty  it  was  to 
act  as  escort  and  guard  for  the  ChrietiaD  travelerB ; 
especially  those  visiting  Jerusalem.  This  huioblfl 
Booiety  soon  became  bo  popular,  that  to  helong  to  it 
was  esteemed  an  honor ;  and  its  accessions  in  uum- 
bers  and  wealth  were  such  as  to  eventually  render  it 
the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  orf^ization  the 
world  had  over  seen. 

ENIQHTS    TBlfFLABS. 

Tbb  hnildings  allotted  to  the  "  Poor  Soldiers  of 
Jesos"  vera  in  the  Temple  enclosure,  and  some  of 
thom  OD  the  dte  of  Solomon's  Temple,  from  which 
circumstance  they  received  the  name.  Knights  Tem- 
plars, la  time  this  order  embraced  in  its  ranks 
many  of  the  best  architects  of  the  day;  and  the 
ruins  of  castles,  fortresses,  and  fortified  towns,  built 
by  tliem,  are  monuments  of  the  skdU  and  enei^  of 
this  warlike  and  mechanical  order. 


CAIT8B8   WmOU   LBD  TO  TUUUt  DBSTBITOnOIT. 

At  this  period,  Palestine  was  covered  with  castles 
and  fcntified  towns,  which  were  occupied  and  com- 
manded by  pett^  barons,  Knights  of  St  John,  and 
Knights  Templais ;  but  all  subject  to  the  king  at  Jei-u- 
ealem.  Yet  the  commanders  of  these  fortreeses  de- 
clared war  and  made  peace  at  their  own  will  and 
pleasure — not  only  against  the  common  enemy  but 
against  one  anothw ;  and  what  renders  this  state  of 
anarchy  more  surprising  is,  that  the  Christian 
occopants  of  Palestine  were  nearly  sorroonded  by 
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warlike  and  watcMul  enemies,  ready  to  imprcTe  the 
first  opportunity  for  their  destruction.  Tet  at  thie 
time,  under  tlie  leaderehip  of  a  man  of  even  ordinary 
capacity,  order  might  hav©  been  restored,  and  tlie 
Christian  rule  perpetuated  in  the  Holy  Land.  But 
this  opportunity  for  consolidating  their  power  was  soon 
lost;  for,  in  1186,  the  throne  was  usurped  by  Gny 
of  Lusignan,  who  had  many  enemies,  and  at  least  one 
powerful  nval.  Among  the  petty  rulers  at  this 
time  were  Count  Raymond  of  Tripolis,  and  EajTiald 
of  ChatilloD,  Lord  of  Kerak  and  otlier  caetles,  and 
who  had  associated  with  him  a  la:^  number  of 
Elnights  Templars.  Kaymond  was  a  bitter  enemy 
and  rival  of  the  king,  and  had  even  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Saladin,  and  received  aid  from 
him.  Kotwithstanding  the  situation  among  the 
Franks*  was  such  as  to  invito  attack,  a  truce  had 
been  concluded  with  the  Sultan,  which  might  have 
been  followed  by  a  period  of  repose.  But  this  peace 
was  soon  terminated,  and  that  too  by  the  Christians ; 

for  the  reckless  Eaynald  of  Kerak,  d* '• —  •'■" 

compact  with  the  Sultan,  fell  upon  t 
large  caravan  of  merchants  passing 
to  Arabia,  imprisoning  the  women 
and  massacreing  many  of  the  men. 
this,  Saladin  swore  a  solemn  oath  to 
deatli  with  his  own  hands,  should  hi 
into  his  power ;  and  immediately  co 
jng  immense  preparations  for  aveng 
of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Franks;  i 
to  his  call  hoets  of  the  swarthy  and  fii 

*  A  general  iume  applied  to  Europeans  b 
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the  Crescent  were  soon  aasombled  at  Damascns  frota 
all  parts  of  the  empire. 

BATTtB    OF  HATTDT — HABSAOBB    OF  THB   KBIOHIS   TEK- 
PLAB8. 

Mocirr  Hatttit,  on  the  slopes  of  which  the  great 
battle  was  fonght,  is  eixty-five  miles  north-hy-e^t 
from  Jerosalem,  and  twenty-four  miles  east-south 
east  of  Acre ;  and  is  nearly  on  a  line  betweeu  Tabor 
and  Ilermon. 

llie  dire  intelligence  of  the  preparations  of  Sal- 
sdin  for  war,  soon  reached  the  Christian  princes,  and 
induced  them  to  cease  their  strife,  and  unite  at 
once  for  mutual  defence.  They  established  their 
rendezvous  at  the  fountain  of  Sefdrieh,  fifteen  miles 
Botitli-east  of  Acre,  where  were  soon  assembled  the 
most  chivalric  host  which  had  ever  fonght  against 
the  Saracens  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  Hospitalers 
and  Templars  came  with  many  troops  from  tJieir 
castles;  Raymond,  with  his  forces  from  Tiberias 
and  Tripolis ;  Baynald,  with  a  train  of  knights  from 
Kerak  and  ShSbek ;  other  barons  from  Sidon, 
"  Antioch,  and  Cesarea,  and  the  king  from  Jemsalem, 
with  a  hoet  of  knights  and  hired  troops,  altogether 
making  an  army  of  over  50,000  men. 

The  position  chosen  by  the  Christians  was  a  good 
one,  and  had  water  and  other  reaoorcea  in  abundance. 
They  were  also  inspired  by  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  which  had  been  brought  from  Jerusalem  by 
the  Bishops  of  Ptolemals  and  Lydda.  Thus  pre* 
pared,  the  army  waited  the  approach  of  the  Saracens 
for  orer  a  month,  when  suddenly  the  hosts  of  SaladiD 
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appeared  oa  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  swooped 
around  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Tiberias,  and 
thenco,  southerly,  dovn  its  west  side  to  the  heights 
north  of  the  Tillage  of  Tiberias;  where  they  en- 
camped, in  the  hope  of  drawing  the  Franks  from 
their  position.  Light  detachments  had  preceded  the 
mlua  army ;  these  penetrated  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Nazareth — to  Jezreel,  and  Monnt  Gilboa,  laying  waste 
the  land  with  fire  and  sword.  Upon  finding  that 
the  Franks  did  not  advance,  Saladin  sent  a  detach- 
ment of  light  troops  and  took  poseeseion  of  Tiberias, 
the  re^dence  of  Connt  Raymond,  whose  wifoj  with 
her  children,  retired  to  the  castle.  On  the  3d  of 
July,  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Tiberias  readied 
the  Christian  camp.  The  king  immediately  called  a 
cooncil  of  war,  to  decide  upon  the  measiires  to  be 
pursued.  At  first  a  large  majority  were  for  march- 
ing at  once  for  the  dellTerance  of  Tiberias ;  but 
Itaymond,  although  of  all  others  personally  the  most 
interested,  advised  to  remain  whore  they  were,  fortify 
their  camp,  and  act  on  the  defensive ;  as  experieuce 
had  taught  him  that  the  Fabian  policy  was  the  meet 
successful  against  Saladin.  Here,  in  their  fortified 
position,  with  abundance  of  resources  of  all  kind@, 
they  had  every  reason  to  hope  for  complete  success 
against  the  attacks  of  the  undiscipUned  hordes  of 
the  Sultan ;  but  if  they  marched  on  Tiberias,  they 
would  expose  themselves  to  constant  attacks  of 
myriads  of  Saracenic  cavalry,  in  a  region  without 
water,  under  the  burning  heat  of  summer,  where, 
harassed  and  exhauMed,  their  retreat  might  be  cut  off 
This  advice  was  unammously  approved  by  the  king, 
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harona,  aod  all,  with  but  one  exception — the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Templan ;  who,  listening  only  to  the 
dictates  of  chivalry,  went  to  the  tent  of  tlie  king, 
after  the  couneil  had  broken  up,  and  conjured  him 
not  to  let  such  a  Btain  of  cowardice  rest  upon  the 
ChriBtian  name,  and  fame  of  the  Knights,  of  which 
the  army  was  so  largely  composed,  but  to  march  at 
ouce  to  the  attack  of  the  Mdiammedao  hoete.  To 
this  the  king  at  length  yielded,  and  gave  the  order 
to  arm,  and  march  npon  Tiberias.*  Upon  receiv- 
ing this  unexpected  order,  the  barons  repaired 
to  the  quarters  of  the  king,  to  endeavor  to  dissuade 
him  from  this  step ;  but  he  would  not  even  give  them 
an  audience,  and  his  order  to  advance  was  immedi- 
ately carried  out  Saladin  had  great  confidence  of 
victory,  could  he  but  draw  the  Franks  from  their 
position,  and  bring  on  a  general  engagement;  con- 
sequently their  advance  fell  in  completely  with  his 
wishes  and  plans.  He  immediately  despatched  ois 
light  troops  to  harass  the  Christian  army  on  its 
march,  and  posted  his  main  army  along  the  high 
ground  between  Tiberias  and  Tell  Hattin.  This 
waa  on  Friday.  In  the  afternoon  the  Christian  army 
reached  the  open  ground  around  el  Ldbieh,  when 
immediately  a  sharp  engagement  between  the  light 
troops  of  the  two  armies  took  place,  but  with  no 
results  of  importance,  as  the  King's  soldiers  were  so 
exhausted  by  tbcir  long  march  under  the  scorching' 
sun,  and  suffering  so  much  from  thirst,  that  they 
made  no  headway  against  the  fierce  Saracens.  Pre- 
*  Bnt  few  of  the  milibuy  taima  in  oae  now  wan  known  at  tlM 
period  in  which  tlii*  battle  took  place. 


TionB  to  making  the  advance,  the  Cbriatianfl  wen 
filled  with  confidence  in  their  snperior  prowees  and 
tactics,  coneeqnently  the  reenlt  of  tlie  first  onset 
not  only  astoniahed  them,  but  filled  them  with  fear 
and  dismay ;  and  instead  of  pressing  on  at  once,  and 
attacking  the  army  of  Saladiu,  and  at  least  breaking 
through  to  the  lake,  where  a  supply  of  water  might 
be  obtained,  the  king  gave  orders  to  enciamp  on 
the  rocky  plain,  where  there  was  no  water,  and  thus 
deferred  a  general  engagement  nntU  the  next  day. 
This  was  a  fatal  step,  and  was  said  to  have  been 
counselled  by  Raymond,  from  treachery ;  and,  from 
the  manner  of  his  escape  at  the  termination  of 
the  battle,  it  would  appear  as  though  there  was  some 
collasion  between  him  and  Saladin.  The  night 
was  a  dreadful  one  for  the  Christians:  Buffering 
from  thirst,  and  not  a  drop  of  water  within  their 
reach,  and  in  such  fear  of  a  night  a 
was  out  of  the  question.  Added  to  t 
scouts  succeeded  in  approaching  very 
and  setting  fire  to  the  dry  shrubs  i 
the  heat  and  smoke  of  which  incre 
their  distresses.  In  this  situation 
passed ;  and  at  early  dawn  they  fo 
closely  surrounded  by  the  hosts  of  1 
with  confidence,  and  eager  for  the 
commenced  by  their  attacking  the  moi 
of  the  Christian  army,  which  brongl 
engagement ;  and  whenever  the  Fra 
ward  in  solid  masses,  or  made  a  welln 
the  Saracens  gave  way  atonce,  but  woi 
to  the  conflict ;  and,  by  hovering  arot 
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little  better  thaa  a  confosed  mob ;  Hnd,  in  tbis  ex* 
tremity,  Kaymond  and  his  followers,  when  ordered  to 
advance,  put  their  horses  to  full  epeed  over  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  fallen  comrades,  and  rushed  through 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  which  opened  to  let  them 
passy  and  thus  escaped,  by  a  shameful  flight,  in  the 
direction  of  Tyre.  The  king  then  withdrew  to  the 
height  of  Tell  Ilattin,  with  a  few  knights  and  other 
brave  followere,  where,  for  a  time,  they  maintained 
their  position  against  the  fearful  odds  against  them, 
but  were  at  length  obliged  to  yield,  when  some  were 
driven  headlong  over  the  steep  precipice  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  hill,  and  others  were  taken  prisoners. 
Among  the  latter  were  the  King,  Baynald  of  Ohati- 
Ilon,  Honroy  of  Toron,  the  Bishop  of  Lydda,  and 
the  G-rand  Master  of  the  Templars.  The  latter,  al- 
though his  advice  to  advance  might  have  been  injudi- 
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cioTiB,  yet  by  his  conduct  throiigliont  this  bloody  con- 
flict, he  added  new  luatre  to  the  reputation  of  tho 
Knijrhts  Templare  for  chivalric  courage  and  fortitude. 
Immediately  after  the  battle,  the  captive  priiicea 
were  led  before  Saladin,  who  received  them  in  the 
antechamber  of  his  pavilioQ,  and  with  the  respect 
due  to  their  positions — except  ^ynald,  on  whom  his 
eye  fell  fiercely,  for  he  remembered  him  as  the  bitter 
enemy  of  his  people,  and  as  the  immediate  cause  of 
tliis  conflict,  in  which  so  many  of  his  beet  warriors 
bad  lost  their  lives.  At  the  order  of  Saladin,  cool 
slierbet  was  presented  to  the  king;  but  when  the 
latter  passed  it  to  Raynald,  Saladin  said  to  him, 
"Thou  givest  him  drink,  not  I,"  in  accordance  with  an 
Arab  custom,  that  whoever  gives  drink  or  food  to 
another,  ie  bound  to  protect  him  at  all  hazards. 
After  the  other  prisoners  had  received  refreshments, 
Saladin  addressed  Ilaynald,  npbraiding  him  for 
his  cruelty  and  insolence  against  the  Mohamme- 
dans and  their  religion,  and  for  breaking  the  truce ; 
and  ended  by  inviting  him  to  embrace  Mobamme- 
daniem.  Kaynald  replied  that  he  had  lived,  and 
would  die,  only  in  the  Christian  faith ;  npon  which, 
Saladin  roee  from  his  seat,  drew  his  scimitar,  and  at 
a  blow  cleft  through  Kayiiald's  shoulder;  when  the 
attendants  roshed  upon  and  despatched  him.  Sala- 
din then  assured  the  king  and  princes  that  their 
\i\ea  were  safe,  that  the  massacre  of  Rayn 
only  the  punishment  due  his  atrocities ;  bm 
mg  under  the  remembrance  of  the  many 
ments  his  people  had  received  at  the  banc 
Knights  Templars,  and  also  that  on  that  da 
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of  his  warriors  had  been  laid  low  hy  the  strong  arms 
of  these  same  knights,  he  ordered  them  to  be  put  to 
death ;  when  the  captive  knights  were  all  beheaded 
without  mei'cy;  bat  the  king  and  princes  were  sent 
to  Damascus.  Thus  ended  this  great  battle,  and  dis- 
ai^tcr  to  the  Christian  army,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  Christian  sway  in  the  Holy  Land.  For  in  pre- 
paring for  this  struggle  with  Saladin,  the  fortresses 
throughout  the  country  had  been  weakened  by  draw- 
ing off  the  principal  part  of  their  garrisons,  so  tliat 
they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Sultan,  and  Burrcudered, 
one  after  another,  until  the  third  of  October,  when 
the  Holy  City  itself  capitulated. 

Among  the  results  of  this  battle  were  the  loss  of 
the  Holy  Land  to  the  Christians,  and  its  return  to 
semi-barbai'Ism ;  and  the  almost  total  annihilation  of 
tlie  Knights  Templai-e — rendering  it,  in  its  effects  on 
civilization  and  its  tragic  termination,  one  of  the  moat 
important  and  remarkable  battles  ever  fonght  in  this 
qnai-ter  of  the  globe, 


Kerak  is  noted  as  being  the  stronghold  of  Raynald 
of  Ohatillon ;  and  is  situated  in  a  wild  and  singular 
region,  bordering  on  Arabia.  It  is  fifty  miles  sonth- 
east  of  Jerusalem,  and  ten  east  of  the  south  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea. 

The  principal  approach  to  this  place  is  from  the 

sooth,  lip  the  side  of  rugged  hills,  and  through  deep 

and  narrow  defiles      In  one  place  the  route  leads 

through  a  very  narrow  and  deep  pass,  which  could 

held  by  a  dozen  resolnte  men  against  an  army. 
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deep,  with  ni^^d  sides,  flank  it  north  and  south. 
In  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  Kerak  was  strongly  foi^ 
tified,  and  a  strong  wall  Biiirounded  the  whole  place. 
The  lower  part  ol  this  wall  appears  to  be  mnch  older 
than  the  Crusading  or  Saracen  times ;  and  the  wide 
bevel  is  similar  to  the  Phoenecian  and  Jewish  rebate 
or  bevel.  The  main  entrance  into  the  city  and  for- 
tress is  through  a  tunnel,  probably  natural  at  first, 
but  enlarged,  and  with  a  well  built  pointed  arch 
over  its  entrance,  above  which  an  Arabic  inscription 
has  been  let  into  the  face  of  the  rock.  This  tunnel 
is  about  240  feet  in  length,  and  enters  the  town  near 
the  northwest  castle.  This  castle  is  called  "  El  Melek," 
from  an  Arabic  inscription  of  great  size  cut  into  its 
walls ;  ascribing  the  inscription  to  El  Melek.  The 
walls  of  this  castle  are  massive  and  flanked  with 
lofty  towers.  The  wall  is  27  feet  thick  in  its  lower 
stories ;  and  tlie  upper  stories  are  studded  with  long 
loop-holes,  and  an  open  ledge  fur  the  garrison  to 
communicate  along  the  whole.  The  loop-holes  and 
chambers  are  now  nearly  all  converted  into  mde 
stores  Above  this  the  wall  contracts  There  are 
loop-holes  again,  and  a  platform  about  se^eu  feet 
wide  runs  along  near  the  top  These  lofty  ledges 
are  the  resort  and  lounge  of  the  men  and  boys  of 
Kerak. 

The  fortifications  of  Kerak  were  very  strong,  and 
agamst  the  warfare  of  that  period  impregnable. 
The  most  important  and  extensive  of  these  works  is 
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the  great  castle  at  the  aoutliern  angle ;  this,  being  the 
moet  exposed  point,  was  strongly  and  carefully  forti- 
fied. The  interior  of  this  castle  is  one  mass  of  vaults, 
arches,  and  galleries,  and  all  of  the  most  massive 
conetntction.  The  most  remarkable  portion  of  this 
castle,  and  which  tells  the  history  of  its  eonstruc- 
tiun,  is  a  crypt  chapel,  with  an  eastern  apse  ninety 
feet  long.  It  is  reached  by  descending  a  circular 
staircase ;  and  another  staircase  leads  to  the  roof. 
There  are  fonr  small,  narrow  windows,  high  up,  but 
giving  so  little  light,  that  lamps  must  have  been 
necessary  during  the  services.  A  few  fragments  of 
columns  are  built  sideways  into  the  walla,  and  also 
some  remains  of  iuscriptions.  Patches  of  fresco  are 
also  to  be  seen  on  the  walls,  but  all  in  a  state  of  decay. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  long  ranges  of 
structures  like  casemates,  barracks,  and  ma^^ines ; 
story  above  etory,  and  solidly  vanlted.  These  were 
originally  fonr  or  five  stories  high;  but  the  upper 
portions  are  now  much  ruined.  There  were  several 
gateways  on  the  side  of  the  town  with  the  necessary 
defenses,  these  still  remain  in  a  fair  slate  of  preser- 
vation Under  the  great  crypts  are  numerous  vanlted 
reservoirs,  capable  of  containing  an  ample  supply  of 
water  for  a  long  siege ;  and  there  are  also  several  deep 
wells  sunk  in  the  castle.  Between  the  two  great 
fortifications  of  Kerak  there  is  a  subterranean  com- 
mnnication,  but  of  which  little  is  known. 

The  moet  noted  ruin  of  Kerak  is  a  mined  mosk ; 
which  was  once  a  basilica.  The  roof  is  gone,  but  the 
pillars  and  ardies  remain.  The  doorway  is  pointed, 
or  Saracenic,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  arch  is  filled 
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in  with  masoiiTj,  which  was  once  covered  with  Chiu> 
tian  Bymbols. 

Another  highly  interesting  relic  ia  a  portion  of  & 
beautiful  teseelated  pavement  of  marble  quite  per- 
fect, also  some  marble  bases  o£  ancient  coluraua  still 
in  their  places  at  the  edge  of  the  pavement.  This 
beautifnl  pavement,  that  bad  doubtless  once  done 
ser^-ice  in  a  splendid  temple,  or  other  grand  edifice, 
was  now  the  floor  of  a  miserable  hovel,  but  only 
the  centre  of  the  pattern  had  been  broken  up  to 
make  a  place  for  the  hearth.  Ancient  Eoman  lamps 
are  foond  here,  also  ancient  gold  and  silver  coin. 

Altogether  the  great  castle  of  Kerak  is  the  grandest 
and  most  complete  monument  of  military  engineer- 
ing and  energy  left  by  the  Crusaders.  It  was  bnilt 
by  a  predecessor  of  Baynald,  about  A.  B.  1131,  and 
afterwards  strengthened^so  that  in  1183  it  completely 
baffled  the  fierce  assaults  of  Saladin. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 
PYTHAGORAS. 

Birth-place  of  Pythagoras. — His  education.—  Tra- 
vels, Philosophy,  and  the  tragio  termination  of 
his  career. 

Tiiia  celebrated  philosopher  was  bom  in  the  lEland 
of  Samoe,  600  b.o.  His  early  hiatory  is  not  definitely 
known,  except  that  his  father's  name  was  Mneear- 
ehiiH,  who  is  said  to  have  emigrated  from  Fhcenicia. 
Being  a  merchant,  and  of  some  distinction,  lie  took 
care  that  his  son  should  receive  snch  an  education  as 
would  enlighten  his  mind,  and  develop  and  strengthen 
his  body.  He  was  taoght  astronomy,  geometry,  music, 
and  poetry.  Fythagoras  first  attracted  attention  in 
Greece,  at  the  age  of  IS,  by  his  great  strength  and 
skill  in  the  gymnasium,  and  where  he  won  the  prize 
for  wrestling  in  the  Olympic  games. 

Having  been  sent  to  Egypt  for  forUier  instruction, 
he  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  as 
taught  by  the  priests.  After  having  been  duly  ini 
tiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  he 
then  made  himself  master  of  their  mythology,  and 
the  ^tem  of  symbolical  writing  by  wliich  they 
governed  themselves,  and  held  their  power  over  the 
people. 
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After  completing  his  inTeBtigationB  in  Egypt  he 
visited  Babylon,  Assyria,  Persia,  and  India,  every- 
wliere  gattering  knowledge  of  the  opinions  of  wise 
men  as  to  the  nature  of  their  gods,  and  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  After  several 
years  of  travel  and  study,  he  returned  to  his  native 
island,  Samoa,  but  the  tyranny  of  Polycrates  soon 
made  his  life  bo  stormy  that  be  Bonght  peace  eke- 
where. 

He  is  credited  with  being  the  first  who  nsed  the 
name  philosopher,  which  be  applied  to  himself. 
When  having  been  saluted  as  a  sophist,  or  wise  man, 
be  replied  that  he  waa  not  yet  wise,  but  was  a  friend 
of  wisdom.  Being  asked  by  Leon,  king  of  Achua, 
in  what  a  philosopher  differed  from  other  men,  he 
replied,  that  at  the  Olympic  games  some  arc  attracted 
by  a  desire  of  obtaining  crowns  and  honors,  others 
come  to  dispose  of  their  different  commodities,  while 
another  and  wiser  class  come  to  contemplate  what- 
ever deserves  notice  in  that  celebrated  assembly. 
Thus,  on  the  more  e^itensive  theatre  of  the  world, 
while  many  struggle  for  the  glory  of  a  name,  and 
many  strive  for  the  advantages  of  fortune,  a  few,  and 
indeed  but  a  few,  who  are  not  desirous  of  money  nor 
ambitious  of  fame,  are  sufficiently  gratified  to  be 
spectators  of  the  wonder,  the  hurry,  and  the  magnifi-  - 
cence  of  the  scene. 
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higher  branehefl  of  «dacatioD,  hie  exteofiive  research 
and  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  from  his  travels, 
and  by  being  crowned  at  the  Olympian  gamea,  gave 
him  snch  a  recommendatinn  as  drew  about  liim  an 
immeiiBe  number  of  pnpila,  and  his  eloqnence  and 
the  boldness  with  which  he  attacked  the  vices  and 
follies  of  society,  astonished  and  influenced  both  old 
and  young,  and  a  great  reformation  took  place  in 
Crotona. 

Pythf^ras  taught  his  followers  both  by  precept 
and  example.  He  went  regularly  at  an  early  hour  to 
hie  devotions ;  he  lived  on  the  plainest  and  simplest 
iotnl ;  hie  continnal  purifications  and  ofFerings, 
his  religious  deportment,  his  intellectual  achieve- 
ments, seemed  to  raise  him  above  the  rest  of  man- 
kind ;  and  to  keep  himself  at  a  still  greater  distance 
from  hie  pnpils,  several  yean  were  required  to  try 
their  various  dispositions — if  they  were  talkative  they 
were  not  allowed  to  speak  in  the  presence  of  their 
master  for  Ave  years,  while  those  of  a  taciturn  mind 
were  allowed  to  sneak  with  him  after  two  vears.    He 
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lutiTe  speech ;  by  certain  eigns  and  words  they  rasAe 
themeelves  known  to  each  other  wherever  they  went. 

Pythagoras  taught  his  pupils  to  perform  their  de- 
votions in  Bolitary  places  in  the  moontains,  early  in 
the  morning ;  and  after  a  rigid  self-examination  they 
rejoined  their  friends  and  refreshed  themselves  with 
light  food,  for  the  philosopher  forbade  his  disciples 
eating  fleeh,  because  he  believed  it  to  have  been  pro- 
duced from  the  same  pnrified  matter  from  which, 
at  the  creation  of  the  world,  man  was  formed. 

The  conversation  and  amusements  of  his  followers 
were  of  the  most  innocent  kind ;  both  philosophy  and 
politics  were  discussed,  but  never  with  warmth.  In 
the  evening,  after  arranging  a  course  to  be  pursued 
the  day  following,  they  performed  the  same  reli^ooe 
ceremonies  as  in  the  morning. 

So  profoundly  respected,  and  even  revered,  was 
he  by  his  popils,  that  to  dispate  his  authority  was  a 
crime,  and  to  differ  with  him  was  a  great  offense. 
The  most  stnhhom  were  bronght  to  admit  a  position, 

or  COnC^*^  **-  ^viint    nvhnn  it  nnia  aaiH    tAji  tnjiafjfr  hr>\A 
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CHAPTER  XTTT. 

HVTOOLOOT,  AND  1CT3TBBIB8  OF  THX  AKUIBNT  JDUmiAm. 


3^  jSrrf  Jbrm  of  Imiiation  «iw  jpraetited. — The 
mysierious  rites  and  c^omoniea  pertaining  there- 
to.— The  first  ceremony  of  InitAoiion,  the  test  by 
fi/re,  xoaier  and  air, — The  second  ceremony  ofJni- 
(Nation,  tha  Saerifioe. — The  final  ceremony,  the  Tri- 
vmphal  Procession. 

Tea  religion  of  the  Ancient  EgyptiuiB  vaa  a  vast 
and  complicated  eyatem  of  mytholc^cal  ideas,  and 
mj^terioua  rites,  and  ceremoniee.**  AfitroDomy  and 
mathematics  were  extensively  nsed  in  its  cnltnre, 
and  its  creed  was  broad  enough  to  admit  people  from 
every  nation  tinder  the  sun,  and  acceeeions  were  wel- 
comed without  qaestion  as  to  their  origin,  provided 
only  that  they  believed  in  the  God  of  I^ypt.  Emi- 
nent men  from  India,  Syria,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  brooght  their  contribution  of  creeds,  ideas, 
rites,  and  ceremonies,  all  of  which  were  given  their 
proper  place  and  consideration  in  the  great  whole, 
being  grafted  into  the  religious  system  of  Egypt 

*  In  tlie  pieparation  of  tiiii  chapter  the  following  workt  hftva 
been  oonaalt«d : — "  Life  ftnd  Work  nt  the  greftt  FTmnid,"  by  0. 
PuuuJBntTth.  "  The  Indent  Egyptdkna,"  bj  Sir  Qudsei  ffilkin- 
Bon ;  also  the  worin  <d  OhwnpoUioa,  Butm  Banaen,  and  Oolond 
Howwd  VjM. 
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As  the  people  progressed  towards  civilization  tliey 
paaaed  throogli  several  phases  of  culture  in  the  arts 
and  Bciences,  which  ma;  be  studied  in  the  remains 
of  those  periods,  and  the  religions  ideas,  and  opinions 
kept  pace  with  their  material  and  intellectn&l  advance- 
ment, and  in  the  age  that  was  ruled  over  by  the  famona 
nineteenth  dynasty  of  Pharaohs,  the  nation  reached 
its  cnlmination,  and  at  that  time  had  developed  its 
sjstcm  of  worship  of  deified  human  hemga,  now  called 
anthropomorphism , 

Before  this  wonderfnl  worship  had  been  perfected, 
there  had  been  practised  the  rites  of  the  SabiauS;  a 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  similar  to  that  of  the 
Persians  and  Chaldeans ;  and  still  more  anciently 
there  are  evidences  of  the  practice  of  the  dark  rites 
of  Fetichism. 

The  mythology  of  the  Egyptians  is  bo  full  of  names 
of  gods  and  demons,  that  it  would  require  a  large 
space  to  describe  them,  and  the  data  is  also  imperfect, 
as  the  Egyptian  priests  invented  a  system  of  secret 
writing  called  hier(^lypbio  (sacred  writing)  on  pur- 
pose to  conceal  their  knowledge  from  all  but  the  ini- 
ated.  But  within  the  last  half  centorj  these  hiero-' 
glyphics  have  been  so  far  deciphered  as  to  afford  ns 
a  fair  knowledge  of  their  esoteric  teachings,  rites,  and 
ceremoqies. 

Kmbph  is  the  great  creator,  appearing  under  the 
symbol  of  a  n 
seated  when  i 

The  central 
and  moon,  an 
Dotions  conce 
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Osirifl  waa  worehiped  nnder  the  form  of  an  ox,  and 
was  the  god  of  the  bdd,  and  the  aonrce  of  life  and 
fertility,  and  all  fniitfulneea.  He  taught  man  the 
nse  of  tools  in  agriculture,  and  was  greatly  beloved  in 
return.  Hia  envious  brother  I^hon  (the  night,  as 
Osiris  was  the  day),  conspired  to  kill  and  destroy 
him,  and  would  have  succeeded  but  for  Isia  who  con- 
tended for  Osiris,  and  gathered  the  fragments  of  the 
slain  body. 

Osiris,  after  making  the  people  of  the  Nile  valley 
rich  and  happy,  visited  the  rest  of  the  vorid  with  his 
blessings,  chiefly  agriculture,  and  the  arts,  music  and 
eloquence. 

Anubib  is  the  dog-headed  divinity,  who  was  wise 
and  good,  and  assisted  Isia  in  the  contention  between 
Osiris  and  Typhon.  The  story  of  this  contest  ia  the 
probable  foundation  on  which  that  of  Mosee  and  the 
ark  of  reeds  was  made. 

HoBUS  was  a  boo  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  and  waa  alao  a 
god  of  the  sun,  and  equal  to  the  Greek  Apollo.  He 
is  often  represented  as  a  child  seated  on  a  lotus  flow- 
er, with  his  flnger  on  hia  lip,  and  from  this  is  called 
the  god  of  silence. 

The  ox  was  called  Apis,  and  waa  always  a  black  one, 
with  a  triangular  spot  on  the  forehead,  and  another 
on  his  right  side,  crescent-shaped.  He  was  kept  in  a 
stall  facing  the  east,  and  fed  chiefly  on  milk.  On 
the  death  of  the  favored  animal  another  waa  imme- 
diately installed  in  tlie  sacred  temple,  and  saluted  as 
the  god,  beginning  at  Nilopolia,  and  finally  ending  at 
Memphis,  where  sacrifices  were  made  at  hie  ahrine. 
hn  ancient  historian  (Marcellinna)  says, "  during  this 
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festival  of  the  annnal  installation  of  the  Apis,  the 
crocodiles  forgot  their  ferocity,  became  gentle,  and 
harmed  nobody."  No  sacred  bull  was  allowed  to  live 
longer  than  twenty-five  years,  and  if  alive  aft^r  that 
period  he  was  drowned. 

The  Ahum  of  the  Egyptians  was  called  Jupiter 
Am.mon  by  the  Bomans,  and  Zeus  by  the  Qreeks, 
and  was  tlie  highest  of  all  the  divinities,  and  was  re- 
presented under  the  symbol  of  the  ram,  with  the  disc 
of  the  sun  on  his  head.  He  was  also  a  god  of  the  sun, 
whose  name  in  Coptic  is  Sam. 

Athob  is  the  mother  of  the  material  world,  the 
Egyptian  Venus,  and  is  usnaJly  seen  with  the  dove, 
which  was  sacred  to  her. 

FuTUA  was  the  god  of  fire  and  life,  ae  Prometheus 
was  to  the  Greeks.  From  him  were  descended 
Mbhdbb  and  NErrn,  the  last  of  the  first  order  of  the 


To  each  of  these  twelve  great  deities  there  was  one 
of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac  assigned. 

The  second  order  consists  of  twelve  also,  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets,  and  also  some  of  the  principles  of 
natnre. 

The  third,  of  seven  deities. 

The  starry  heavens  were  divided  into  two  sections, 
said  to  be  ruled  by  a  god  of  light  and  purity,  and  the 
other  by  a  demon  of  darkness  and  evil. 

There  were  six  orders  of  demons,  ml' 
influencing,  according  to  the  permission  ■ 
gods,  all  other  living  things. 

Every  planet,  star  and  object,  animate  oi 
had  its  own  peculiar  guardian  spirit  or  tutf 
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and  live  in  a  body.  If  the  choice  is  for  a  life  on 
earth,  it  traversee  the  Zodiac  imtil  it  reaches  the 
sign  of  the  Lion,  the  gate  of  corporeal  exiBtence. 
The  period  of  3,000  jeara  is  passed  before  the  soul 
finds  an  exit  from  earth  in  the  sign  Aries,  vhere 
after  a  probation  of  three  days  it  enters  once  more 
the  regions  of  blisa. 

These  myths  were  the  symbolic  langnage  in  which 
the  priests  hid  the  real  truth,  which  was  carefully 
kept  within  the  sacred  circle  of  the  initiated.  The 
rites  and  ceremonies  were  enforced  on  all  citizens 
without  exception,  from  the  king  down  to  the  lowest 
subject,  and  foreigners  were  permitted  to  join  oa 
certain  conditions.  This  external  religion  was  the 
basis  of  the  priestly  and  kingly  anthority,  but  the 
creed,  belief,  and  practise  of  the  initiated  order 
of  priests,  were  very  different  .and  much  more 
elevated. 

The  nse  of  animals  and  reptiles  as  symbols  of 
divine  things  was  probably  a  relic  of  some  older  sys- 
tem of  nature  worship  or  fetichJam.  Various  symbols 
were  used  for  the  same  duty  when  considered  under 
different  characters,  as  the  creator,  preserver,  destroy- 
er, fruitful,  and  others.  Osiris  is  at  one  time  repre- 
sented as  a  boy  with  a  hawk's  bead  sitting  on  a  cow ; 
at  another,  with  a  lion's  head,  end  a  third,  with  a 
bull's  bead  bearing  a  crescent  above  the  horns.  This 
lion-head  is  the  symbol  of  tJ         -     -   -  — 

^is  also  clothed  in  a  long  gai 
and  a  com  measure  on  his  h 
he  has  the  Serapis  serpent,  i 
demon,  the  .^scutapius  of 
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the  Kile  he  was  rnler  of  the  elements,  snd  he  was 
aIso  judge  of  the  dead. 

Isis  wag  also  symbolized  under  many  fonoB.  The 
famooB  great  sphinx  is  a  statue  to  Isis,  bearing 
her  image,  clothed  in  the  Qational  head-dress, 
which  has  remained  in  fashion  from  most  ancient 
times  to  the  present  Among  the  many  symbols  of 
Isis  the  most  distinct  are  these :  1.  A  girl  seated  on 
a  lotus,  resting  her  feet  on  a  bnd,  holding  a  whip,  her 
head  bearing  a  toft  of  three  leaves  (or  petals),  and 
her  body  wrapped  in  the  sacred  Testments,  fitting 
closely  with  many  folds.  3.  An  ancient  medal  hears 
her  image  in  a  bast  with  many  breasts  (like  the  Greek 
Diana  of  Epheaos),  and  aronnd  which,  like  a  constel- 
lation, are  symbols  of  four  gods,  mlers  of  the  four 
elements,  eagle,  of  the  air,  salamander,  of  the  fire, 
lion,  of  the  earth,  and  a  fish,  of  the  water.  3.  As 
queen  of  the  ocean  Isis  is  represented  on  a  coin  as  a 
girl  holding  the  aiatrum,  and  nnforling  a  sail ;  around 
her  are  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  in  the  distance  the 
great  lighthonse  of  Alexandria,  the  Pharoe.  When 
so  displayed  Isis  was  named  Pharia,  the  light  of  the 
mariner,  and  as  such  Has  placed  on  coins  and  medals. 
4.  As  the  mother  of  all  living  beings  she  is  a  wo- 
man seated,  nursing  a  boy, — Usiris  or  Horns,  with  a 
crescent  on  his  head ;  two  hoopoes  rest  on  the  top  of 
her  duur  back;  offerings  of  bread  and  wine  are 
placed  before  her.  The  vessel  shown  on  the  coins  is 
the  sacred  Krater  or  Kelebe,  with  the  serpent  handle, 
and  used  only  in  the  sacred  rites.  5.  The  body  of  a 
woman  (or  bust,  if  on  a  coin),  with  the  head  of  a  cow ; 
or  sometimes  the  head  and  features  of  a  woman,  with 
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tlie  homB,  ean,  and  rough  ahort  hair  oi  a  oov.  The 
coinB  bear  this  symbol  Burroonded  by  eeventl  six- 
pointed  stare,  each  of  which  stars  has  a  diso  in  the 
centre.  6.  In  one  group  (paiuted  on  the  temple  vail 
at  Karnak)  leis  ia  represented  aa  a  mother,  crowned 
with  the  sacred  bird  and  serpent  symbol,  bearing  the 
crescent  and  sphere,  giving  ancle  to  a  boy  (Horns) 
who  stands  beside  her;  priests  offer  the  lotos,  and 
Hermes  records  the  progress  of  affaire  behind  the 
throne,  while  Osiris  is  seated  aa  the  god  of  the  Nile, 
bearing  the  staff  tipped  with  a  lotas,  and  is  crowned 
with  the  sacred  ostrich  plume,  7.  Isis  seated,  holding 
the  infant  Horus  on  her  lap,  nursing  him.  8.  As  a 
draped  woman,  holding  a  lotos  In  her  left  hand,  her 
head  adorned  with  a  gorgeous  dress  of  plumea,  with  a 
crown.  9.  As  a  woman  draped  with  a  very  fnll  coa- 
tume,  and  a  cloak  with  fiinges,  holding  a  aistrum  in 
one  hand  and  the  sacred  cruse  in  the  oOibt,  her  head 
draped  with  a  shawl  and  crowned  with  a  shell. 

It  is  supposed  that  gratitude  to  the  cow  and  ox,  and 
fear  of  the  noxions  animals  and  reptiles,  prompted 
their  worship.  The  same  animals  were  differently 
esteemed  in  upper  and  lower  Egypt,  and  in  vanouB 
sections  of  either,  depending  on  local  influences.  In 
one  section  crocodiles  were  worshiped,  while  in  an- 
other they  were  killed  and  eaten.  Every  hoose  in  the 
land  had  its  bird,  sacred  to  some  deity,  and  when  it 
died  its  body  was  embalmed,  blest  by  the  priest  and 
boried. 

The  sphinx  waa  a  fabled  animal,  represented  with 
a  lion's  body  and  a  woman's  head,  covered  with  the 
national  type  of  head-dress     The  body  is  stretched 


oat  aa  at  rest  The  great  sphinx  at  G-Iiizeh  has  a  small 
temple  placed  between  its  forepaws,  and  the  head  is 
more  than  sixty  feet  high,  the  grandest  mythical 
figure  ever  sculptured.  A  very  curious  combination 
of  animal  forms  is  found  on  a  coin  of  Hadrian,  in 
which  are  the  body  of  a  lion,  with  a  serpent  tail,  with 
a  head  of  Isis  crowned  with  the  sacred  horns  and  two 
flags,  and  a  second  head  and  neck  projecting  from 
the  breast  of  the  lion,  the  mane  being  braided  on  the 
back  of  the  lion ;  behind  the  woman's  head  is  a  griffin 
holding  a  wheel.  The  whole  group  stands  on  a  ser- 
pent which  has  a  crocodile's  jaws.  This  probably  had 
a  typical  meaning,  similar  to  those  of  the  Gnostics  of 
the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

At  Kam&k  there  were  avenues  of  sphinxes,  lead- 
ing to  the  entrances  of  the  great  temples,  where  hun- 
dreds of  these  mythological  things  were  arranged  in 
solemn  grandeur  on  either  side  the  paved  way  on 
which  the  initiated  and  the  cafididatefor  the  honors 
of  the  mysteries  marched  in  procession. 

One  of  the  most  important  minor  symbols  was  the 
lotus  flower,  the  most  sacred  flower  of  the  Nile,  the 
emblem  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  of  the  fu- 
ture life,  a  beautiful  reminder  of  their  faith  and  hope 
in  immortality  and  happiness  beyond  the  tomb. 

The  two  serpents  coiled  aronnd  a  globe  or  red  disc, 
with  ontspread  wings,  were  emblems  of  eternity  and 
motion,  and  of  kingly  power,  and  as  such  were 
Bcnlptured  over  the  entrance  to  a  temple,  tomb,  or 
as  an  ornament  to  the  king's  crown. 

The  all-seeiog  eye  was  an  emblem  pecnliar  to  om- 
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dom,  and  were  inBtrnctois  in  the  arts  and  Bciencee ; 
the  s8trol(^n  were  &  part  of  the  lastriiained  class ; 
they  were  not  scientific  but  rather  idealiets.  The 
mnsiciana  wrote  aod  arranged  the  aacrod  uhanta,  and 
led  all  processions.  The  physicians  were  the  learned 
men  who  made  the  healing  art  a  life  stndy,  and  as 
Ilerodotns  and  other  ancients  say,  with  great  sncceas. 
It  appears  that  animal  magnetism  was  well  known  in 
the  ancient  d&ys,  bat  did  not  hold  a  very  high  rank 
as  a  healing  power. 
The  moral  and  religions  instractiou  of  the  people. 
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in  preceding  ageo,  was  confided  to  a  select  orde? 
of  men  who  were  educated  and  trained  to  that  lino 
of  dutj,  and  their  peculiar  work  was  termed  Uio 
HTSTERiES,  becanso  the  most  essential  features  were 
mysterious  and  untaught  to  the  people.  Before  the 
establiehment  of  Christiani^  the  people  were  kept 
in  ignorance  of  the  true  doctrine  of  the  divinity  and 
man'B  accountability,  and  were  only  permitted  to 
have  dim  visionB  of  the  truth  as  shown  in  symbols, 
myths,  and  certain  rites  and  ceremonies,  typical  but 
not  explanatory  of  the  hidden  meaning. 

The  priesthood  sought  to  keep  as  mysteriona  and 
secret  the  arts  and  sciences,  for  by  such  knowledge 
they  added  to  their  power  over  the  working  classes, 
and  were  able  to  rtile  with  greater  severity  and  cer- 
tainty. 

The  excuse  offered  by  the  priesthood  for  this  courae 
is  that  the  generality  of  mankind  are  too  profoundly 
ignorant  of  divine  things  to  understand  the  simple 
truth,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  present  it  in 
parables  and  symbols.  That  may  have  been  the  case 
to  a  certain  extent  in  those  ages,  from  a  lack  of  edu- 
cation and  culture,  but  cannot  hold  equally  true  now 
that  the  masses  can  read  and  think  for  themselves. 

The  result  in  ancient  times  was  that  the  people 
misunderstood  the  symbols  for  the  truth  that  was 
behind  them,  and  never  dreamed  of  a  hidden  mean- 
ing, and  so  a  sphinx,  an  obelisk,  or  a  statue  of  a  god 
was  a  real  sphinx,  obelisk  or  statne,  and  nothing 

The  great  advantages  this  condition  of  affairs  gave 
the  priests,  stimulated  them  h^  great  care  in  keeping 
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ooncealed  the  preoiona  mysterieB,  the  Bonroe  of  their 
power  and  Btation  in  life. 

The  firet  requi9it«e  therefore  in  a  candidate  for  the 
mjBteries,  were  a  mind  well  stored  and  broadened 
with  knowledge,  and  sufficiently  cultivated  and  en- 
lig;htened  to  value  the  leesoDB  taught  by  them  to  their 
disciples,  and  that  his  inclinations  shonld  be  towards 
a  pure  and  moral  life. 

In  order  to  irnprest  in  the  moat  aoUmm  and  pro- 
found manner  ths  importance  and  lacrednesa  of  the 
mysteries  on  the  mind  of  the  candidate,  there  waa 
required  afearfrd  and  solemn  oath  ^secrecy  and 
silence  before  initiation. 

The  initiation  it&elf  was  conducted  with  great  de- 
liberation, and  with  th?  most  solemn  and  impreseive 
ceremonies,  whose  object  was  to  lead  the  mind  of  the 
neophyte  to  Wflect  on  the  great  problems  of  life, 
duty,  destiny ;  the  brevity  andvanity  of  life;  the  cer- 
tainty of  death  and  judgment;  on  virtue  and  truth, 
and  their  heavenly  beautyand  brightness,  as  contrast- 
ed with  the  darkness  and  repnlsiveness  of  vice  and 
fal^hood. 

The  novice  waa  instructed  first,  gradually,  in  sym- 
Iwils,  and  was  advanced  by  degrees  only  towards  the 
true  meaning  of  the  sacred  mysteries.  The  moet 
binding  obligations  were  laid  on  the  initiated,  re- 
quiring a  faithful  discharge  in  charity,  love  of  his 
kind,  and  inflexible  honor,  as  the  most  acceptable  to 
the  gods,  and  the  most  beneficent  to  mankind. 

The  candidate  was  required  to  pass  a  certain 
time  in  meditation,  in  solitude;  frequent  purifica- 
tions of  .the   body,  by  certain  prescribed  methods, 
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were  also  required.  After  thU  preparation  Ee  was 
taken  in  charge  by  condnctora  appointed  to  lead  him 
through  the  aeveral  ways,  ascents,  deaceota,  tumings, 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  mj'stic  joome;  of  ini- 
tiation which  was  tvpical  of  secreey,  and  uf  the  march 
of  hnmanitj  upwards  from  the  reahns  of  ignorance 
and  degradation,  towards  civilization  and  enlighton- 
menL  The  ceremonies  were  emblematical  of  the 
development  of  man,  progressively  from  lower  to 
higher  degrees  of  knowledge  and  nsefulness,  and  sa 
a  type,  were  intended  as  a  help  towards  such  eleva- 
tion. They  were  also  prophetic  of  the  oou>es  aqs 
which  has  been  looked  for  in  every  nation  as  a  result 
of  cnltore  and  pn^rees  in  virtue  and  morality,  when 
virtue  without  vice,  and  truth  without  error,  shall 
guide  all  mankind  in  every  relation,  seconng  health, 
happiness  and  long  life. 

The  opinion  of  all  the  ancient  teachers  of  religion 
was  that  fature  punishment  was  purgatorial,  and 
therefore  not  endless,  bnt  continuing  only  so  long  as 
there  was  need  of  its  purifying  service.  It  was  a 
healing  balm,  and  not  a  bitter  finality.  The  initia- 
tory ceremony  included  lessons  in  its  rites  and  sym- 
bols inculcating  the  valao  of  sorrow  and  affliction  as 
teachers  of  the  sonl,  and  the  means  of  elevating  it 
from  the  troubled  life  of  the  earth  to  the  peaceful 
and  blessed  existence  in  Elysium.  The  idea  was  that 
the  only  way  to  perfection  was  through  trials,  gloom, 
and  suffering,  and  that  the  highest  good,  and  most 
peaceful  repose  of  the  soul  were  to  he  expected  as  a 
reward  for  tears  mortification,  sacrifice,  and  even  self- 
abnegation  m  death  itself 
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eahmadon,  was  the  reflection  of  the  real  oxistencee, 
the  Bpiritnal  realities  now  unseen  but  represented  by 
nature  in  its  varied  aspects,  law^,  motions,  and  qoali- 
ties,  wliich  science  aided  by  religion  attempts  to  un- 
derstand. 

The  initiation  wa«,  therefore,  a  great  scientific,  phi- 
losophic, religions  drama,  which  had  for  its  direct 
object  the  instruction  of  the  candidate,  and  indirectly 
his  culture  in  the  verities  of  religion,  a  personal  ac- 
countability to  God,  himself,  and  his  fellow-beings, 
and  a  coDtinuance  of  this  state  into  the  futnre  life, 
la  all  their  meditations,  in  every  rite  and  ceremony, 
in  sacrifice,  public,  or  personal  and  private,  in  sorrow, 
affliction,  Buffering,  or  even  in  joy,  they  saw  the  sha- 
dow of  the  great  luiseen  and  mysterious  One,  who  is 
present  with  every  soul  as  its  ereator,  preserver,  and 
beneficent  help. 


The  firet  step  in  the  initiation  of  a  candidate  was 
an  introduction  to  the  stem  realities  of  the  powers  of 
the  earthy  elements.  Gates  of  solid  iron  refused  to 
open  until  by  proper  supplication  and  prostration,  at- 
tested by  his  companion  and  witness,  he  had  humbled 
himself  before  the  gnardian  deity.   These  opened,  the 

candidate  proceeded  through  "   ' ' 

wards  on  his  hands  and  knees 
where  he  was  received  by  thr© 
gnised  as  tutelary  deities  of  tb 
tioned  him  in  set  terms,  and  t1 
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given  in  proper  form,  he  was  direeted  to  con(jiiii»  od 
through  another  deecending  passage  to  a  Beries  of 
underground  apartments  specially  designed  for  the 
various  steps  in  the  progress  of  the  ceremonies. 

Over  the  door  of  entraiiue  to  these  rooms  was  en- 
graved the  sentence : — 

"The  ooorageouft  aonl  which  travels  alone  this 
fearful  way,  without  hesitation  or  timidity,  after 
j>unfieation  hy  earth,  fire,  vxtter,  and  otr,.  shall 
be  enlightened  by  the  glorious  mysteries  of  Ibis," 

Then  these  guardians,  disguised  as  the  keepera  of 
tile  gates  of  death,  with  jackal  heads,  recounted  the 
several  trialB  awaiting  his  onward  march. 


VBK  VIS8T  BTAQB  IS  ^^E  imU'nOK — THZ  llBt 
B7  FIBS. 


Hia  courage  sustaining  him,  he  was  pei^nitted  to 
pass  on  into  the  Hau,  d7  Fisx,  where  every  device 
was  resorted  to  for  the  deception  of  the  ecnaea,  giv- 
ing the  appearance  of  fire  and  danger  without  the 
realities.  Jets  of  dame  in  the  walls  and  ceiling, 
heightened  by  mirrors,  intensified  by  colored  glass, 
threw  a  many-tinted  light  over  a  floor  of  iron  bars, 
painted  in  imitation  of  hot  grates  over  intense  fires. 
This  bursting  suddenly  on  the  eyes  after  the  long 
dark  passage  must  have  been  appaling. 

In  the  Hall  of  Fire  the  candidate  learned  this 
lesson.  To  the  courageona  aod  true  all  diffioaltiee 
vanish. 
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The  courage  of  the  neophyt^  sustaining  him,  he 
passed  forward  anhart  into  the  TTat.t,  or  Water. 


TBX  TEST  B7  "WATSS. 


The  Ball  of  Water  was  also  bo  deeigned  as  to 
present  that  element  in  all  its  aspects  of  steam,  mist, 
run,  waterfall,  and  rushing  streun,  with  bnt  one  waj 
directlj  through  the  swift  current  to  the  opposite 
shore,  where  stood  other  gnardians,  armed  witii  the 
symbols  and  weapons  of  the  keepers  of  the  dead, 
whose  awful  shapes  are  associated  with  the  rites  of 
sepnlture,  and  suggest  most  gloomy  and  awful  vis- 
ions, and  who  opposed  his  further  progress  by  refus- 
ing to  open  an  iron  door  which  was  vast  and  solid, 
and  covered  with  inscriptioiiB  and  emblems,  teaching 
the  value  of  fortitude,  perseverance,  and  integri^. 


THB  TEST  BT  JUB.      ' 

After  satisfying  the  guardians  of  his  right  to  ad- 
vance, the  door  was  opened,  and  he  entered  the  Hall 
OF  Winds.  Here  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  swift  winds 
blown  upon  him  from  every  direction,  and  so  con- 
trived as  to  whirl  him  off  his  feet,  and  carry  him  about 
the  apartment  helplessly,  teaching  hini  the  power  of 
the  unseen,  the  unknown,  and  enforcing  the  rule  of 
humility.  On  the  enunciation  of  the  required  pray- 
ers he  was  relieved  from  his  peril,  and  light  being 
admitted,  in  the  hands  of  an  attendant,  this  inscrip- 
tioD  was  visible  on  a  door. 
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"  He  tJiat  woold  be  exalted  nrnat  humble  himself." 
the  door  was  then  thrown  open,  and  he  was  led 
into  the  aanctuary  of  the  goddess  Isis,  where  before 
the  high  altar  were  arranged  in  foil  drees  the  band 
of  priests  and  attendants,  solemDly  chanting  as  if  in 
supplications  for  his  dehverance  from  trials  and  dan- 
gers. 

Before  the  altar  he  knelt  and  repeated  the  solemn 
oath  of  secrecy,  after  which  he  was  received  on  pro- 
bation for  half  a  year,  during  which  time  the  most 
seductive  temptations  of  wine  and  women  were  dis- 
played before  him,a8  a  test  of  his  moral  strength  and 
endurance.  Some  say  that  valnables,  snch  as  gold 
and  jewels,  were  laid  in  his  way  as  if  carelessly,  as 
a  temptation  to  break  the  law  of  right  of  possession. 


THB  SEOOND  8TA.SB — TITB  8A0BIFIOB. 


If  he  passed  through  all  these  trials  and  remained 
chaste,  pure,  and  honest,  he  was  admitted  to  a  further 
advance  which  was  called  the  HAmFESTATTOB.  In  this 
series  of  ceremonies,  which  were  continued  for  twelve 
days  (one  for  each  sign  of  the  Zodiac),  he  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  gods,  and  invested  with  the  twelve 
mystic  scarfs,  also  a  sacred  cloak,  embroidered  with 
Eodiacal  signs  and  symbols  of  the  starry  heavens,  the 
abode  of  the  gods  and  happy  spirits,  and  the  reward 
of  the  faithful  and  pure. 

He  was  crowned  with  palm  leaves  as  symbolic  of 
the  new  life  given  him,  and  a  lamp  was  placed  in  his 
hand,  signifying  his  office  of  teacher  and  guide,  and 
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in  thu  oondition  ha  tmu  offain  lei  to  the  altary  vhere 
the  oath  ofaecreoy  woe  repeated,  and  the  gods  were 
invoked  to  visit  him  v»^  their  direst  wrath  if  h* 
shotdd  over,  oven  aatddentally,  reoeal  the  mysteries  to 
any  profane  on$. 
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After  diesfl  daya  of  preparatioo  and  ceremonieB  of 
the  Orkateb  KTarasiBe,  he  was  entitled  to  receive 
inBtntctioa  in  the  LsBesR  Mtstsbixb,  called  ftlBo  the 
IfTBnTUTBS  OS  IsiB,  DuHng  these  oeremoniee,  which 
oontinned  for  a  longer  or  shorter  term  of  days,  ac- 
cording to  lira  dignity  of  the  candidate,  or  his  propos- 
ed station  in  the  priesthood,  he  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  writinga  of  Thot,  the  god  of  eloquence, 
theinventu-of  writing, of  philoBOphy.and  he  received 
a  collar  embroidered  with  embleme  of  his  pntgrese 
ftnd  acquirements,  and  became  after  dae  examination 
entitled  to  sp[>ear  as  a  VioroB  before  the  people  in  a 
solemn  procession,  called  the  Trioxphal  Mabob  or 

THB  IhTTUTBD. 

This  oeoftston  was  often  made  a  most  magnificent 
affair,  in  which  many  orders  of  men  and  women  took 
part  in  great  numbers,  and  particnlarly  the  prieets  of 
me  great  goda  who  wore  disgniaes  in  imitatim  of  the 
statues  of  their  several  divinities,  which  were  sym- 
bolical of  their  pecnliar  attribntes. 

The  moat  preciona  treaaoree  of  the  saBctnary  w<Bre 
displayed,  and  sacrifioea  prepared  to  Isie,  her  statue 
being  vailed  in  a  black  ganee,  over  a  drapeiy  ol 
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white  silk,  embroidered  in  gold,  wi^  appropriate 
emblems  of  her  attributes. 

The  proceesion  fonned  in  the  conrt  of  the  Temple 
of  IsiB,  and  after  the  Bacrifice  moved  westward  iu  a 
certaia  order.  First  in  "the  train  wae  seated  a  young 
woman  with  a  mask  in  imitatioQ  of  the  head  of  the 
goddess  Isis  as  the  divine  mother,  the  car  being  drawn 
by  white  horsea ;  after  which  the  prieets  walked  in 
the  order  of  their  rank,  in  their  most  goigeoas  attire, 
bearing  their  sacred  symbols,  the  veeeele  of  the  tem- 
ple, the  Holy  Writinge  of  Thot,  the  tablets  of  Isis, 
(rhich  were  her  mysteries  engraved  on  silver,  and  fol- 
lowing these  were  the  people  in  the  order  of  their  sev- 
eral stations  in  public  or  private  life,  dreesed  in  white 
Linen  or  cotton.  The  newly  initiated  walked  in  the 
midstof  these,  disti  ngniahed  only  by  his  head  veil  being 
longer  than  that  of  the  others,  reaching  to  the  feet. 

The  houses  along  the  route  were  decorated  with 
banners  and  flowers  as  on  festal  days,  and  perfumes 
were  showered  over  the  passing  multitude  by  wealthy 
residents.  Music  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  and 
dancing  by  professional  experts  accompanied  them 
to  the  end,  where  a  general  shont  proclaimed  the 
arrival. 

The  ceremonies  were  continued  in  the  temple  by 
elevating  the  novitiate  to  a  throne,  and  investing 
him  with  a  white  linen  suit  in  place  of  the  holiday 
garb  just  discarded,  when  he  was  declared  a  member 
of  the  order. 

The  closing  scenes  consisted  of  feasts,  which  were 
kept  up  during  three  days,  in  which  the  newly  ad- 
milted  brother  occupied  the  seat  of  honor. 
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On  the  occasion  of  the  initiation  of  a  dietingaished 
person  from  a  foreign  country,  the  mystic  tragedy  of 
Osiria  was  enacted,  consisting  of  appropriate  cere- 
monials, chants,  processions,  and  parts  by  special 
players,  altogether  reprodacing  the  story  of  the 
death,  bnrial,  and  reenrrection  of  OairiB,  and  the  de- 
strnction  of  Typhoo.  The  whole  was  a  symbol  of 
the  contest  between  Qood  and  Evil,  and  the  victory 
of  (he  good  after  trial  and  proof  of  parity. 

The  initiated  then  became  one  of  the  priests  of  the 
lowest  order,  and  a  student  in  the  schools,  where  he 
had  a  choice  among  several  arts  and  sciencee,  any 
one  of  which  he  might  select  as  his  calling. 

The  reenlts  of  this  system  are  to  be  discoTered  in 
the  most  wonderfnl  remains  of  Egyptian  art,  and  the 
written  acootints  of  their  achievementa  in  science, 
some  of  which  have  not  yet  been  more  than  cqnalled 
by  modem  researches.  In  astronomy,  physics,  and 
Uteratm«  they  were  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
attracting  the  wisest  and  best  men  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  earth,  and  benefiting  mankind  by  dis- 
pcminating  the  truths  of  their  system  throughout  the 
civilized  nations.  Greece  and  Bome  borrowed  their 
choicest  ideas  in  art,  science,  philosophy  and  religion 
from  Egypt,  and  through  die  Hebrews,  Christianity 
owes  to  them  much  of  its  knowledge  of  the  One  God, 
ftll-wise,  all-good,  all-powerful. 
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OHAPTEEXIT. 

TLAOEa  OOSSVTTKD  "WTTB  TBR  aBVOtWEOOV, 

DaoH'i  TVmA,  Tfu  Xait  Suppm^The  Gardm  of  O^lhat- 
imofM,  CbriaCt  Agony — S3i  of  Sml  Cowud — ChwrA 
of  tha  Soly  S^wiehn— Float  of  Orueifiaiion—Moly 
BiptUdm — I^aea  of  Amsmnon, 

DATId'b  TOm,  OB  BBSmra-FIAOB,  ^01  Ii&BT  BDFFKB. 

This  place  ia  on  the  Boatheni  elope  of  Mount  Zion,  a 
Bhort  distance  from  its  snnunit,  and  is  oovered  by  &  pile 
of  bnildings,  in  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  which,  it  ia 
believed,  was  the  room  where  Jesos  held  his  last  sup- 
per with  his  disciples.  **  He  will  show  70a,'*  said  the 
Savionr,  "  a  lai^  upper  room."  This  room  is  aboat 
fifty  feet  long  and  thirty  wide.  The  great  antiquity  of 
Uiis  bnilding  none  can  question.  Epiphanins,  towards 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  states  that  this  bnild- 
ing, with  a  few  others  near  it,  escaped  deetmction 
when  Titus  overthrew  the  city. 


No.  61.  — TBB  QAXDSS  OV  ORTHgEICAlinC,  OHSIFi'b  AOOTTT. 

Just  east  of  the  Kidron,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  is  the  Qarden  of  Oethsemane.    A  part  of  it  ii 
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TbaB  title  then  row)  maxtj  of  the  Jewa:  f<r  tht 
place  where  Jeaos  wm  crucified  was  niyh  to  the  cHy  i 
ftnd  it  was  written  in  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  aitd  Latin. 

Now  in  the  plaoe  where  he  wu  crucified  there 
was  a  g<vddn  ;  and  in  the  gsrdoa  a  new  aepnlchra, 
wherein  was  never  man  jet  laid.  St.  John,  xix  17, 
19,  20,  41. 

'  And  they  bring  him  onto  the  plaoe  Golgotha, 'whidi 
is,  being  interpreted,  the  place  of  a  a&uU  (St.  Mark. 
XV.  32). 

And  aa  the;  eame  out  they  found  a  man  of  Ojrone 
'  f^''        SimtHi  by  name :  hioi  tbey  compelled  to  bear  his  croaa. 
^^  And  when  they  were  come  onto  a  place  called 

Oolgotha^  that  ie  to  say  a  pl&ceof  the  ftkiU  (Mat- 
hew,  xxvii.  33, 33). 

Whecefore  Jeans  also,  that  he  might  sanctify  the 
people  with.hia  own  blood, suffered  wiM^uf  the  gate 
(Hebrews,  xiii.  12). 

HZERHQ  THB   fiBQtItBKICBNTB. 
OOLOOTOA. 

This  name  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  for  sknllj 
and  being  translated  into  Greek  is  Xraniiim,  and 
into  Latin  is  Oalvaria,  which  also  means  skull.  All 
of  these  terms  apply  to  a  skull-shaped  hill  which 
hsa  been  known  as  the  Grotto  of  Jeremiah,  though 
without  any  connection  with  that  prophet  historical 
or  traditiooaL  Tliis  hill  is  very  distinctly  skull^haped 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  engraving,  and  it  also  answers 
moat,  if  not  all,  of  the  requirements  of  the  text. 

1.  The  place  is  said  in  the  Gospel  account  to  have 
been  out  of  the  city ;  this  place  is  so  now,  and  there 
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ia  bttle  donbt  that  it  was  at  that  time  onteide  of 
the  vails  The  city  may  have  been  exteuded  beyond 
tins  place  qfl&r  the  Crucifixion,  but  it  certainly  did 
not  inclnde  the  high  plain  aronnd  Gk)lgotha  before 
that  event 

2  It  IB  described  in  the  text  as  being  "mgh 
nnto  Uie  city,"  and  it  is  abont  SOO  feet  from  the 
wall  near  the  Damascns  Ghite  (fonnerly  St  Stephen's 
Gate) 

3  The  Qospel  account  mentions  a  garden,  and 
this  place  is  now,  and  donbtlees  was  then,  capable  of 
cultivation. 

4  It  IB  near  one  of  the  moet  traveled  roads  both 
at  that  tune  and  at  present,  being  the  one  leading 
from  the  Damascns  Gate  north  towards  Shechem, 
and  to  Joppa  by  Beth-horon. 

5  Ae  Uiere  is  no  other  site  or  place  that  meets  the 
foregoing  requirements  of  the  Scripture  narrative, 
the  conclusion  is  veiy  evident  that  this  is  the  spot 
which  was  hallowed  by  the  blood  of  the  Saviour. 

OHUUOH  OF  THZ  BOLT   SKFULOUBS. [No.    9. 

This  church  is  in  the  Christian  quarter  of  the  city, 
at  the  termination  of  Dolorosa.  (See  plan.)  Tradi- 
tion,  and  some  of  the  earliest  written  records,  point  to 
the  area  occupied  by  this  structure  as  the  place  of  the 
bunal,  if  not  the  crncifixion  of  Christ  Yet  because 
of  its  being  so  far  within  the  walls  of  the  city  it  has 
been  claimed  by  many  that  it  could  not  be  the  place. 

This  place  was  originally  the  side  of  a  slight  eleva- 
tion or  hill,  but  its  summit  and  sides  have  been 
graded  down  to  accomodate  the  surface  to  the  Im- 
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mense  Btmctnre  that  now  occupies  it  The  aiigia  of 
thia  charch  is  credited  to  Constantine,  who  completed 
and  dedicated  it  aj).  335 ;  in  a.i>.  614  it  was  destroy- 
ed hj  the  Feraiaos ;  rehoilt,  it  was  again  destroyed, 
and  completely  demolished  by  the  Katiph  Haldm  in 
1048 }  rebuilt  again,  it  stood  nntil  1808,  when  it  was 
destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire.  It  was  again  rebuilt 
and  dedicated  in  1810. 

The  present  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepnlchre  is  a  col- 
lection of  buildings  under  one  roof,  without  regard  to 
order  or  st^le  of  architecture ;  350  feet  long  by  280 
wide,  including  many  sacred  places,  presided  over  by 
different  sects  in  separate  chapels. 

Like  its  predecessors,  this  church  was  erected  to 
cover  and  enshrine  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  place 
of  cmcifizion. 

The  extent  and  number  of  interesting  objects  in- 
cluded within  this  building  can  best  be  indicated  on 
a  plan,  and  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  remark 
that  this  plan  is  nearly  identical  with  one  engraved 
in  the  work  of  Sandys,  1610,  so  few  have  been  the 
changes  in  the  last  two  centnries. 

Na  1.  Entrance  from  Via  Dolorosa. 

S.  Chapel  of  the  Angel. 

8.  The  Holy  Sepulchre. 

4.  The  centre  (or  navel)  of  the  world — according 
to  the  Greek  interpretation  of  Ezekiel  v.  5. 

5.  The  Latin  Church. 

6  49  steps  cut  in  the  solid  rock  leading  down  to 
the  Chapel  of  the  findmg  of  the  Cross. 

7  Calvary — which  is  reached  by  finely  out  marble 
steps  from  near  No  1 
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In  additdon  to  these  the  following  are  pointed  oat 
■s  veritable  antiquities,  miraculously  preserved. 

The  spot  where  the  Savioar  was  nailed  to  the  Cross. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac. 

Chapel  of  the  Altar  of  Metchizedec. 

The  spot  where  the  garments  of  Jeans  were  divided 
by  the  soldiers. 

Wliere  the  Lord  was  confined  in  prison. 

The  stone  of  unction,  on  which  Jesus  was  prepared 
for  the  tomb ;  tomb  of  Melchizedec ;  tomb  of  Adam, 
and  of  John  the  Baptist ;  the  place  where  the  Virgin 
Mary  stood  at  the  Crucifixion ;  Chapel  marking  the 
spot  on  which  the  Angel  stood  who  appeared  to  Mary 
Magdalene ;  tombs  of  Joseph  and  Kioodemus ;  and 
die  pillar  of  flagellation — to  which  Jesus  was  bound 
to  be  whipped. 

TBS   OHAPEL  Ot  THB  ORUOIFIXIOII. 

In  this  chapel,  at  the  eastern  end,  is  a  platform  ten 
feet  long,  six  feet  wide,  and  elevated  about  eighteen 
inches  above  the  floor.  On  this  platform  is  a  richly 
decorated  altar ;  under  it,  in  the  middle  of  the  marble 
floor,  are  three  round  holes,  cased  with  silver;  be- 
neath these  holes  is  the  spot  on  which  it  is  claimed 
the  crosses  stood.  The  one  on  which  Christ  was  cmci- 
fled  in  the  centre,  and  those  of  the  two  malefacton 
on  the  right  and  left. 


THE   HOLT   SSPULOBBB. 


The  Sepulchre  was  originally  a  grotto,  cat  in  the 
rock  like  other  Jewish  tombs,  bnt  is  now  detached 
from  the  hillside,  and  is  all  above   ground,  and 
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eleratod  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  floor.  It  eiaada 
ill  the  centre  of  the  great  rotunda,  and  direcUy  under 
the  dome  of  the  church.  The  Sepulchre  is  covered 
by  a  small  stractnre  of  yellow  and  white  marble, 
twonty-six  feet  long,  and  eighteen  feet  broad ;  a  small 
dome  in  the  form  of  a  crown  surmoonts  the  top. 
The  house  of  tlie  Sepalchre  is  profusely  orna- 
mented. The  whole  exterior  is  nearly  covered 
with  pictoree,  cmcifixee,  and  images,  and  hung 
round  with  gold  and  silver  lamps.  There  are 
also  standing  by  its  sides  several  wax  candles, 
nearly  as  large  as  a  man's  body,  and  aboat  ten  feet 
high.  A  low,  narrow  opening  in  the  wall,  only  latge 
enough  to  admit  one  person  at  a  time,  leads  to  a 
ohambor  about  twelve  feet  square.  This  is  the  outer 
room  or  vestibule  of  the  tomb,  and  is  called  "  The 
Chapel  of  the  AngeL"  At  the  weetem  side  of  this 
room  is  a  low,  narrow  opening,  barely  large  enough 
to  admit  a  medium-sized  person,  and  such  only  can 
effect  an  entrance  by  bending  very  low  and  crawling 
through.  The  Sepulchre  is  a  room  six  feet  one  way 
by  seven  the  other,  and  is  covered  by  a  d<ane  roof, 
which  is  supported  by  marble  pillars.  Forty-two 
lamps  of  gold  and  silver,  richly  wrought,  are  suspend- 
ed around  the  sides  of  this  grotto,  and  kept  continu- 
ally burning.  A  small  platform  of  stone,  about  two 
feet  high,  stands  on  the  right  aide  of  the  entrance; 
on  which  is  a  plain  marble  slab,  bearing  evidence  of 
great  antiqoi^.  Such  slabs  were  used  for  the  recep- 
tioD  of  the  dead,  and  on  this,  it  is  believed,  the  Sa- 
vioar  was  laid. 
Among  the  few  genuine  andqoities  fonnd  in  Uiis 
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church  are  the  tombs  of  Godfrey  de  Bonillon,  and 
Baldwin  his  brother,  who  were  buried  near  the  ci-oaa 
for  which  the;  fought  bo  valiaDtly ;  and  in  the  Latin 
Bacris^  the  sword  and  spurs  of  Godfrey  are  preserved. 
The  Superior  of  the  Franciscans,  called  the  B«Ter- 
eDdiBBimo,  usee  the  sword  in  conferring  the  order  of 
Knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  an  order  instituted 
by  Godfrey  himselt 

BBTQAITT — THB   FLAOB   Ot  ASOEMBION. 

This  place  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Laazbitbh,  and 
is  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  near  its  base.  It  is  now  a  small  Arab 
village,  containing  about  twenty  houses,  all  of  which 
have  the  appearance  of  being  ancient  and  time-worn. 

This  is  the  place  where  Mary  and  Martha,  with 
their  brother  Lazarus,  had  their  home,  and  to  which 
Jesus  was  wont  to  return  at  night  from  Jenisalem  for 
refreahmtoit  and  rest    This  is  also  the  place  of  the 
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tho0,  O  Lord  ray  God,  be  on  mo,  and  on  m;  fatlicr'i 
honeo ;  but  sot  on  tbj  people,  that  they  ^onld  be 
plagaod. 

Then  dio  angel  of  the  Lonl  commanded  Gad  to  my 
to  David,  that  David  ahoold  go  op,  and  set  up  an 
altar  onto  the  Lord  in  the  threehing-floor  of  Oman 
the  JobDsite. 

And  David  went  np  at  the  saying  of  Gkld,  which 
ho  spake  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

And  Oman  tnmod  back,  and  saw  the  angel ;  and 
hia  ti/UT  eons  with  him  hid  thomselvoB.    Kow  Orn&n 
threshing  wheat 

And  as  David  came  to  Oman,  Oman  looked  and 
■aw  David,  and  went  ont  of  the  threeliing-floor,  and 
bowed  himself  to  David  with  hia  face  to  the  ground. 

Then  David  said  to  Oman,  Grant  me  the  place  of 
this  threshing-floor,  that  I  ma;  build  an  altar  therein 
nnto  the  Lord :  thoa  shalt  grant  it  me  for  the  full 
price :  that  the  plagne  may  be  stayed  from  the  people. 

And  Oman  said  onto  David,  Take  it  to  thee,  and 
let  my  lord  the  king  do  that  which  it  good  in  his 
eyes :  lo,  I  give  thes  the  oxen  also  for  bnmt-offerings, 
and  the  thraehing  instmmenta  for  wood,  and  ^o 
wheat  for  the  mcat-ofFering ;  I  give  it  all. 

And  king  David  said  to  Oman,  Nay ;  but  I  will 
verily  bny  it  for  the  full  price :  for  I  will  not  take 
that  whi{^  u  thine  for  the  Lord,  nor  aSsr  bnmt-offer- 
ings without  cost. 

~  So  David  gave  to  Oman  for  the  plaoe  six  hnndrod 
shekels  of  gold  by  weight. 

And  David  bnilt  there  an  altar  onto  the  Lord,  and 
offered  bomtoffennga  and  peaoe^orings,  and  called 
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npon  the  Lord ;  and  he  answered  him  from  heaven 
by  lire  upon  the  altar  of  bumt-offeritig. 

And  the  Lord  commanded  tlie  angel ;  and  he  pnt 
np  hie  sword  again  into  the  aheath  thereof. 

At  that  time  when  David  saw  that  the  Lord  had 
answered  him  in  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman  the 
Jebnsite,  then  he  sacrificed  thera 

For  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  which  Mosea  made 
In  the  wilderness,  and  the  altar  of  the  bnmt-offering, 
vtere  at  that  season  in  the  high  place  at  Qibeon. 

But  David  could  not  go  before  it  to  inquire  of  God: 
for  he  was  afraid  because  of  the  sword  of  the  angel  of 
the  Lord.     (1  Oiron.  xxi.  15  to  30.) 

DATId's   PBEPABATTON  fob  BUILDnfO  THE  TEUFLS,   AND 
OEABOE  TO  SOLOUOM. 

And  David  commanded  to  gather  together  the 
strangers  that  were  in  the  land  of  Israel ;  and  he  set 
maBons  to  hew  wrought  stones  to  bnild  the  house  of 
God. 

And  David  prepared  iron  in  abundance  for  the 
nailfi  for  the  doors  of  the  gates,  and  for  the  joinings ; 
and  brass  in  abundance  without  weight ; 

Also  cedar-trees  in  abundance :  for  the  Zidonians 
and  they  of  Tjre  brought  much  cedar-wood  to 
David. 

And  David  said,  Solomon  my  son  it  young  and 
tunder,  and  the  hon»  that  t«  to  be  builded  for  tlie 
Lord  must  be  exceeding  magnificat,  of  fame  and  of 
glory  thronghont  all  countries ;  I  will  therefore  now 
make  preparation  for  it  So  David  prepared  abun- 
dantly before  Ids  death. 
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Then  he  called  for  Solomon  his  eon,  and  charged 
Mm  to  bnild  a  honae  for  the  Lord  God  of  Israel. 

And  David  said  to  Solomon,  My  son,  as  for  me,  it 
waa  in  my  mind  to  build  a  house  onto  the  name  of 
the  Lord  my  Glod ; 

£ut  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me,  saying,  Thou 
haet  shed  blood  abimdantly,  and  hast  made  great  wars  ; 
thoa  fihalt  not  build  an  house  unto  my  name,  becanse 
thon  hast  shed  much  blood  upon  the  earth  in  my 
sight 

Behold,  a  eon  shall  be  b^m  to  thee,  -who  shall  be  a 
man  of  rest ;  and  I  will  ^ve  him  rest  from  all  his 
enemiee  round  abont:  for  his  name  shall  be  Solomon, 
and  I  will  give  peace  and  quietness  unto  Israel  in  his 
days. 

He  shall  bnild  a  house  for  my  name ;  and  he  shall 
be  my  eon,  and  I  will  be  his  father ;  and  I  will  estab- 
lish the  throne  of  his  kingdom  over  Israel  for  ever. 

Now,  my  son,  the  Lord  be  with  thee ;  and  prosper 
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timber  also  and  Btone  haye  I  prepared ;  and  thou 
niajeet  add  thereto. 

Moreover,  {kere  are  workmen  with  thee  in  abim- 
dance,  hewers  and  workers  of  stone  and  timber,  and  all 
tnannor  of  canning  men  for  every  manner  of  work. 

Of  the  gold,  the  silver,  and  the  brass,  and  the  iron, 
M«r«  M  no  number.  Arise  therefore^  and  be  doing, 
and  the  Lord  be  with  thee. 

David  abo  oommanded  all  the  princes  of  Israel  to 
help  Solomon  his  son,  eaytng, 

Is  not  the  Lord  your  God  with  yon  I  and  hath  he 
not  given  yon  rest  on  every  side  1  for  he  hath  given 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land  into  mine  hand ;  and  the 
land  IB  Bubdaed  before,  the  Lord,  and  before  his 
people. 

Now  set  your  heart  and  yonr  sonl  to  seek  the  Lcffd 
your  God ;  arise  therefore,  and  build  ye  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Lord  God ;  to  bring  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  holy  vessels  of  God,  into  the  house 
that  is  to  be  built  to  the  name  of  the  Lord.  (1  Chron. 
xxii.  2  to  19.) 

Then  David  gave  to  Solomon  his  eon  the.  pattern 
of  the  porch,  and  of  the  houses  thereof,  and  of  the 
treasories  thereof,  and  of  the  upper  chambers  thereof, 
and  of  the  inner  parlors  thereof,  and  of  the  place  of 
the  mercy-seat, 

And  the  pattern  of  all  that  he  had  by  the  Spirit, 
of  the  courta  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  of  all  the 
chambers  round  about,  of  the  treasuries  of  the  house 
of  God,  and  of  the  treasuries  of  the  dedicated  things; 

Also  for  tlie  coorses  of  the  priests  and  the  Le> 
vites,  and  for  all  the  work  of  the  service  of  the  houM 
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of  the  Lord,  and  for  all  the  veescla  of  eervice 
house  of  the  Lord. 

He  gave  of  gold  by  weight  for  things  of  gold,  fot 
all  instrumenta  of  all  manner  of  service :  ailver  also 
for  all  instnimentB  of  silver  by  weight,  for  all  inetra 
ments  of  every  kind  of  servieo : 

Even  tlie  weight  for  Uie  candlestickB  of  gold,  and 
for  their  lamps  of  gold,  by  weight  for  every  candle- 
Btick,  and  for  the  lamps  thereof  ;  and  for  the  candle- 
sticks  of  eilver  by  weight,  both  for  the  candlestick, 
and  also  for  the  lamps  thereof,  according  to  the  use 
of  every  candlestick. 

And  by  weight  h«  gave  gold  for  the  tables  of  shew* 
bread,  for  every  table;  aad  likewise  silver  for  the 
tables  of  silver;' 

Also  pm«  gold  for  the  flesh-hooks,  and  the  bowls, 
and  the  cups ;  and  for  the  golden  basins  he  gave  gold 
by  weight  for  every  basin ;  and  likewise  silver  by 
weight  for  every  basin  of  silver:  ' 

And  for  the  altar  of  incense  refined  gold  by  weight ; 
and  gold  for  the  pattern  of  the  chariot  of  the  cheru- 
bim, that  spread  ont  their  wings,  and  covered  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord. 

All  this,  said  David,  the  Lord  made  me  mider- 
etand  in  writing  by  Am  hand  npon  me,  even  all  tha 
works  of  this  pattern. 

And  David  said  to  Solomon  his  eon,  Be  strong  and 
of  good  courage,  and  do  it :  fear  not,  nor  be  dis- 
mayed, for  the  Lord  God,  even  my  God,  joiH  he  with 
thee ;  he  will  not  fail  thee,  n<M*  forsake  thee,  until 
thou  hast  finished  all  the  work  for  the  service  of  tha 
liOttse  of  the  Lord 
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And,  behold,  the  coarsee  of  the  priests  and  the  Le- 
vitea,  even  they  sAaS  be  with  thee  for  all  tJie  service  ol 
the  house  of  God :  and  there  slioU  he  with  thee  foi 
all  manner  of  workmanship  every  williug  akillful 
man,  for  any  manner  of  service :  also  the  princes  and 
all  the  people  wiU  he  wholly  at  thy  commandmenL 
(1  Chron.  xxviii  11  to  21.) 

Fnrthermore  David  the  king  said  nnto  all  the  con- 
gregation, Solomon  my  son,  whom  alone  God  hath 
chosen,  is  yet  young  and  tender,  and  the  work  i» 
great :  for  the  palace  ia  not  for  man,  hv4,for  the  Lord 
God. 

Now  I  have  prepared  with  all  my  might  for  the 
honse  of  my  God  the  gold  for  things  to  be  made  of 
gold,  and  the  silver  for  thi/nga  of  silver,  and  the  brass 
for  things  of  brass,  the  iron  for  things  of  iron,  and 
wood  for  things  of  wood ;  onyx  stones,  and  stones  to 
be  set,  glistering  stones,  ajid  of  divers  colors,  and  all 
manner  of  precious  stones,  and  marble  stones  in 
abundance. 

Moreover,  becanse  I  have  set  my  affection  to  the 
hiinse  of  my  God,  I  have  of  mine  own  proper  good, 
of  gold  and  silver,  which  I  have  given  to  the  honse 
of  my  God,  over  and  above  all  that  I  have  prepared 
for  the  holy  honse, 

Even  three  thousand  talents  of  gold,  of  the  gold  of 
Ophir,  and  seven  thousand  talents  of  refined  silver, 
to  overlay  the  walls  of  the  houses  withal : 

The  gold  for  things  of  gold,  and  the  silver  for 
things  of  silver,  and  for  all  manner  of  work  to  he 
made  by  the  hands  of  artificers  And  who  then  is  will 
uig  to  consecrate  hig  service  this  day  nnto  the  Lord  1 
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Then  the  cliief  of  the  fathere  and  princes  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  and  the  captains  of  thooBands  and  of 
hundreds,  with  the  rulore  of  the  king's  work,  offered 
willingly, 

And  gave,  for  the  service  of  the  house  of  God,  of 
gold  five  thonsand  talents  and  ten  thousand  drams, 
and  of  silver  ten  thousand  talents,  and  of  brass  eight- 
een thousand  talents,  and  one  hundred  thousand  tal- 
ents of  iron. 

And  they  with  whom  precious  stones  were  found 
gave  tAam  to  the  treasure  of  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
by  the  hand  of  Jehiel  the  Geishonite. 

Then  the  people  rejoiced,  for  that  they  offered 
willingly,  because  with  perfect  heart  they  offered 
^^'illiDgly  to  the  Lord:  and  DaWd  the  king  also  re 
juiced  with  great  joy. 

Wherefore  David  bleasod  the  Lord  before  all  the 
congregation :  and  David  said,  Blessed  be  thon,  Lord 
God  of  Israel  our  father,  for  ever  and  ever.  (1  C3hron. 
xxix.  1  to  10—26,  27,  28.) 

Thus  David  the  son  of  Jesse  reigned  over  all  la- 
raeL 

And  the  time  that  lie  reigned  over  Israel  was  forty 
years ;  seven  years  reigned  he  in  Hebron,  and  thirty 
and  three  years  reigned  he  in  Jcrnsalem. 

And  he  died  in  a  good  old  age,  full  of  days, 
riches,  and  honor:  and  Solomon  his  son  reigned  in 
hie  stead. 

Then  Solomon  sat  on  the  throne  of  tlie  Lord  ae 
king  instead  of  David  his  father,  and  prospered ;  and 
all  Israel  obeyed  him. 

And  all  theprinces,  and  the  mighty  men,  and  all  the 
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eoDB  likewise  of  king  David,  submitted  thcmsolvoe 
nnto  Solomon  the  king. 

And  the  Lord  magnified  Solomon  exceedingly  in 
the  eight  of  all  iBrael,  and  bestowed  upon  him  snoh 
royal  majes^  as  had  not  been  on  any  king  before 
him  in  Israel     (1  Cbron.  xziz.  23,  24,  25.) 

Then  Solomon  spake  nnto  all  Israel,  to  the  cap- 
tains of  thonsands  and  of  hundreds,  and  to  the  jndges, 
and  to  eveiy  governor  in  all  Israel,  the  chief  of  the 
fathers. 

So  Solomon,  and  all  the  congregation  with  him, 
wont  to  the  high  place  that  toot  at  Gibeon ;  for  tliero 
was  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  of  God, 
which  Hoses  the  eervant  of  the  Lord  had  made  in 
the  wildemesa 

IJut  the  ark  of  Ood  had  David  brought  up  from 
Kirjath-jearim  to  tha  ptaee  which  David  had  pre- 
pared for  it :  for  he  had  pitched  a  tent  for  it  at  Jem 
salem. 

Moreover  the  brazen  altar,  that  Cezaleel  the  son  of 
Uri,  the  son  of  Hur,  had  made,  he  put  before  the 
tabernacle  of  the  Lord :  and  Solomon  and  the  con- 
gregation sought  nnto  it. 

And  Solomon  went  up  thither  to  the  brazen  altar 
before  the  Lord,  which  was  at  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  and  offered  a  thousand  bumt-offeringe 
upon  it 

In  that  night  did  God  appear  nnto  Solomon,  and 
said  nnto  him.  Ask  what  I  shall  give  thee. 

And  Solomon  said  unto  God,  Thou  hast  shewed 
great  mercy  nnto  David  my  father,  and  hast  made 
mo  to  reign  in  his  stead. 
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Kow,  O  Lord  God,  let  thy  pi-omise  onto  David  mj 
father  be  established :  for  thoa  hast  made  mo  king 
over  a  people  like  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  multi- 
tude. 

Give  me  now  wisdom  and  knowledge ;  that  I  maj 
gv>  out  and  come  in  before  this  people :  for  who  can 
judgo  this  thy  people,  tkat  is  so  great  i 

And  God  said  to  Solomon,  Because  this  was  in 
thine  heart,  and  thou  hast  not  asked  riches,  wealth, 
or  honor,  nor  the  life  of  thine  enemies,  neither  yet 
hast  asked  long  life ;  but  bast  asked  wisdom  and 
knowledge  for  thyself,  that  tliou  mayest  judge  my 
people,  over  whom  I  have  made  thee  king : 

Wisdom  and  knowledge  is  granted  nnto  thee ;  and 
I  will  give  thee  ricbee,  and  wealth,  and  honor,  such 
as  none  of  the  kings  hare  had  that  ha/i>e  been  before 
tliee,  neither  shall  there  any  after  thee  have  the  like. 
(II  Chron.  i.  2  to  12.) 

And  Solomon's  wisdom  excelled  the  wisdom  of  all 
the  children  of  the  east  country,  and  all 'the  wisdom 
of  Egypt 

For  he  was  wiser  than  all  men ;  than  Ethan  the 
Ekrabite,  and  Heman,  and  Chalcol,  <>nd  Darda,  the 
sons  of  Mahol :  and  his  fame  was  in  all  nations  round 
abont. 

And  he  spake  three  thonsand  proverbs*  and  his 
songs  were  a  thonsand  and  five 

And  he  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  tree  that  u 
In  Lebanon  e\en  nnto  the  bvesop  that  sprmgethout 
of  the  wall  he  spake  also  of  beasts  and  of  fowl,  and 
of  crotping  things,  and  of  fishes. 

And  there  came  of  all  people  to  hear  the  wisdom 
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of  Solomon,  from  all  kings  of  the  earth,  which  had 
heard  of  his  wisdom. 

And  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  sent  his  servants  iintfl 
Solomon;  for  he  had  heard  that  Ihej  had  anointed 
liim  king  in  the  room  of  his  father:  for  Hiram  was 
ever  a  lover  of  David. 

And  Solomon  sent  to  Hiram,  saying, 

Thon  knoweet  how  that  David  my  father  could 
not  bnild  a  honse  nnto  the  name  of  the  Lord  his 
God,  for  the  wars  which  were  about  him  on  every 
side,  until  the  Lord  put  them  under  the  soles  of  his 
feet 

But  now  the  Lord  my  Ood  hath  given  me  rest  on 
every  side,  so  that  there  «  neither  adversary  aor  evil 
occurrent 

And  behold,  I  purpose  to  build  a  honse  unto  the 
name  of  tlie  Lord  my  God,  as  the  Lord  apake  unto 
David  my  father,  saying.  Thy  son,  whom  I  will  set 
upon  thy  throne  in  thy  room,  he  shall  btuld  a  house 
unto  my  name.  , 

Now  therefore  command  thou  that  they  hew  me 
cedar-trees  out  of  Lebanon ;  and  my  servants  shall  be 
witlk  thy  servants:  and  nnto  thee  will  I  give  hire  for 
thy  servants  according  to  all  that  thon  shalt  appoint: 
for  tliou  knowest  that  thtre  is  not  among  us  any  that 
can  skill  to  hew  timber  like  nnto  the  Sidonians. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Hiram  heard  tlic  words 
of  Solomon,  that  he  rejoiced  greatly,  and  said, 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  this  day,  which  hath  given  unto 
David  a  wise  son  over  this  great  people. 

And  Hiram  sent  to  Solomon,  saying,  I  have  con 
sidored  tho  things  which  thon  sentdst  to  me  for    and 
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canae  them'  to  be  discharged  there,  and  thoa  sbalt 
receive  tAem:  and  thou  ahalt  accomplish  my  desire, 
in  giving  food  for  my  honeehold. 

So  Hiram  gave  Solomon  cedar-trees  and  fir-trees 
aacording  to  all  his  desire. 

And  Solomon  gave  Hiram  twenty  tboosand  meas- 
ores  of  wheat  for  food  to  his  hoosehold,  and  twenty 
measures  of  pnre  oil:  thus  gave  Solomon  to  Hiram 
year  by  year. 

And  the  Lord  gave  Solomon  wisdom,  as  he  promised 
him:  and  there  was  peace  between  Hiram  and  Solo- 
mon ;  and  they  two  made  a  league  t<^ther. 

And  king  Solomon  raised  a  levy  out  of  all  Israel ; 
and  the  levy  was  thirty  thonsand  men. 

And  he  sent  them  to  Lebanon,  ten  thousand  a 
month  by  conisee:  a  month  they  were  in  Lebanon, 
and  two  months  at  home:  and  Adoniram  teat  over 
the  levy. 

And  Solomon  had  threescore  and  ten  thonsand  that 
bare  bnrdena,  and  fourscore  thousand  hewers  in  the 
mountains; 

Besides  the  chief  of  Solomon's  oflicen  which  u^rv 
over  the  work,  three  thonsand  and  three  hundred, 
which  ruled  over  the  people  that  wionght  in  the  work. 

And  the  king  commanded,  and  they  hronght  great 
■tones,  costly  stones,  and  hewed  stones,  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  house. 
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And  Solomon's  boildere  and  Hiram's  builders  did 
hew  them,  and  the  stone-squarers:  bo  they  prepared 
timber  and  Btonee  to  build  the  bouse.  (1  Kiiigfl  iy. 
80  to  34;  also  V.) 

BOLOMOH   BUILDS  THE  TJOCPLB. 

And  it  came  to  pass  in  tbe  four  hondred  and  eigh- 
tieU)  year  after  the  children  of  Israel  were  come  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon's 
reign  over  Israel,  in  the  month  Zif ,  which  ie  the  second 
month,  that  he  bf^an  to  build  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

And  the  house  which  king  Solomon  built  for  the 
Lord,  tlie  length  thereof  was  threescore  cubits,  and 
the  breadth  thereof  twenty  cubits,  and  the  height 
thereof  thirty  cubits.* 

And  the  porch  before  the  temple  of  tbe  house, 
twenty  cubits  loas  the  length  thereof,  according  to  the 
breadth  of  the  honse ;  and  ten  cubite  vxia  the  breadth 
thereof  before  the  house. 

And  for  the  house  he  made  windows  of  narrow 
lights. 

And  against  the  wall  of  the  honse  he  built  cham- 
bers roimd  about,  against  tbe  walls  of  the  house  round 
about,  hot/i  of  the  temple  and  of  the  oracle:  and  he 
made  chambers  round  about 

The  nethermost  chamber  was  five  cubits  broad,  and 
the  middle  was  six  cubits  broad,  and  Uie  third  was 
seven  cubits  broad  for  without  tn  the  waU  of  the 
house  he  made  narrowed  rests  roond  about,  that  the 
beams  should  not  be  fastened  m  the  walls  of  the 
house. 

And  the  house,  when  it  was  in  bmlding,  was  built 
Cnbit^lS  indies. 
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of  stone  made  ready  before  it  was  brouglit  thither:  eo 
that  there  waa  neither  hammer  nor  axo  ?ior  any  tool 
of  iron  heard  in  the  house,  while  it  was  iu  building. 

The  door  for  tlie  middle  chamber  loas  in  the  right 
side  of  tlie  house:  and  they  went  up  with  winding 
stairs  into  the  middle  diamher,  and  out  of  the  middle 
into  the  third. 

And  then  ho  bnilt  chambers  against  all  the  house, 
five  cubits  high :  and  they  rested  on  the  house  with 
timber  of  cedar. 

And  the  word  of  the  Lord  camo  to  Solomon,  saying, 

Concerning  this  house  which  thou  ai*t  iu  buildbig, 
if  thou  wilt  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  execute  my 
judgments,  and  keep  all  my  commandments  to  walk 
in  them ;  then  will  I  perform  my  word  with  thee, 
which  I  spake  unto  David  tliy  fatlicr: 

And  I  will  dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
will  not  forsake  my  people  Israel. 

And  ho  built  the  walls  of  the  house  within  with 
boards  of  cedar,  botli  the  floor  of  the  house,  and  tlie 
walls  of  the  ceiling ;  and  he  covered  tliem  on  the  in- 
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And  tbo  Oracle  tie  prepared  in  the  honse  within,  to 
Bot  there  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord. 

And  the  oracle  in  the  forepart  vjos  twenty  cuhits  in 
length,  and  twenty  cubits  in  breadth,  and  twen^  cubits 
in  die  height  thereof:  and  he  overlaid  itwitli  pure 
gold ;  and  so  covered  the  altar  which  was  ^cedar. 

So  Solomon  overlaid  the  house  within  with  pure 
gotd :  and  he  made  a  partition  by  the  chains  of  gold 
before  the  oracle ;  and  he  overlaid  it  with  gold. 

And  the  whole  house  he  overlaid  \vith  gold,  nntil 
he  had  finished  all  the  house :  also  the  whole  altar 
that  v>aa  by  the  oracle  he  overlaid  with  gold. 

And  within  the  oracle  he  made  two  cherubim  <jf 
olive-tree,  each  ten  cubits  high. 

And  five  cubits  vjoa  the  one  wing  of  the  chemb, 
and  five  cnbits  the  other  wing  of  the  cherub:  from 
the  uttermost  part  of  the  one  wing  nnto  the  uttermost 
part  of  the  other  were  ten  cubits. 

And  the  other  cherub  was  ten  cubits :  both  the 
cherubim  were  of  one  measure  and  one  size. 

The  height  of  the  one  cherub  was  ten  cnbits,  and 
so  was  it  of  the  other  cherub. 

And  he  set  the  cherubim  within  the  inner  house  * 
and  they  stretched  forth  the  wings  of  the  cherubim, 
BO  that  the  wing  of  the  one  touched  the  one  wall,  and 
tlie  wing  of  the  other  cherub  touched  the  other 
wall ;  and  their  wings  touched  one  another  in  the 
midst  of  the  house. 

And  he  overlaid  the  cherubim  with  gold 

And  he  carved  all  the  walls  of  the  house  ronnd 
about  with  carved  figures  of  cherubim  and  palm  trees 
and  open  Bowers,  within  and  without 
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And  tihe  floor  of  the  lionee  he  OTerhud  vith  gctld^ 
within  and  wiUioat. 

And  for  the  entering  of  the  oracle  he  made  doon 
of  olive-tree :  the  lintel  amd  eide  posts  were  a  fifth 
part  ofthewatL 

The  two  doors  also  were  of  oliv&-tTee ;  and  he 
carved  upon  them  carvings  of  chembim  and  palm- 
trees  and  "open  flowers,  and  overlaid  them  with  gold, 
and  spread  gold  upon  the  chembim,  and  upon  the 
pahn-trees. 

So  also  made  he  for  the  door  of  the  temple  posts  of 
olive-tree,  a  f  onrth  part  of  the  wall. 

And  the  two  doors  were  of  fir-tree :  the  two  leaves 
of  the  one  door  were  folding,  and  the  two  leaves 
of  the  other  door  were  folding. 

And  he  carved  thereon  chembim  and  palm-trees 
and  open  flowers :  and  covered  tJi&rt  with  gold  fitted 
upon  the  carved  work. 

And  he  built  the  inner  oomi;  with  three  rows  of 
hewed  stone,  and  a  row  of  cedar  beama. 

And  king  Solomon  sent  and  fetched  Hiram  out  of 
Tyre. 

He  loae  a  widow's  son  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and 
his  father  waa  a  man  of  Tyre,  a  worker  in  braes:  and 
he  was  filled  with  wisdom,  and  nnderatanding,  and 
cunning  to  work  all  works  in  brass.  And  he  came 
to  king  Solomon,  and  wrought  all  his  work. 

For  he  cast  two  pillars  of  brass,  of  eighteen  cnbita 
high  apiece :  and  a  line  of  twelve  cnbits  did  corapasa 
either  of  them  abont. 

And  he  made  two  chapiters  of  molten  brass,  to  set 
opon  ^M  tops  of  the  pillars :  the  height  of  the  ona 
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chapiter  was  five  cubits,  and  the  height  of  the  cdiei 
chapiter  was  five  cubits : 

And  nets  of  checker  work,  and  wreaths  of  cliain 
work,  for  tlie  chapiters  which  wers  upon  the  top  of 
tho  pillare ;  eevcu  for  the  one  cliapiter,  and  seven  foi 
UiQ  other  chapiter. 

And  ho  made  tho  pillars,  and  two  rows  round  about 
upon  the  one  network,  to  cover  tlic  cliapitera  that 
wers  upon  tho  top,  with  pomegranates :  and  so  did 
ho  for  tlio  otlicr  chapiter. 

And  tlie  cliapitcrs  that  were  upon  the  top  of  the 
pillars  ware  of  lily  work  in  the  porch,  four  cubits. 

And  tlic  cliapitcrB  upon  tlio  two  pillars  had  pome- 
granates aldo  above,  over  against  tlie  belly  wliioh  was 
by  tho  network;  and  tho  pomegranates  were  two 
hundred  in  rows  round  about  upon  the  other  c)iapiter. 

And  he  set  tip  the  pillars  iu  tho  porch  of  the  tem- 
ple :  and  he  set  up  the  right  pillar,  and  called  the 
name  thereof  Jacliin :  and  he  set  up  the  left  pillar, 
and  called  the  name  thereof  Boaz. 

And  upon  the  top  of  tho  pillars  was  lily  work :  bo 
was  tho  work  of  the  pillars  fiuished. 

And  ho  mado  a  molten  eca,  ten  cubits  from  the 
brim  to  the  other:  it  was  round  all  about,  and 
liie  height  was  five  eubitB :  and  a  line  of  thirty  ciibitf 
did  compass  it  round  about 

And  under  tho  brim  of  it  round  about  there  were 
knops  compassing  it,  ten  in  a  cubit,  compassing  the 
Bca  round  about :  the  knops  were  cast  in  two  rows, 
when  it  was  cast. 

It  stood  upon  twelve  oxen,  three  looking  toward 
tlie  north,  and  three  looking  toward  the  west,  and 
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tliree  looking  toward  the  south,  and  three  lookiog  to- 
ward the  east :  and  the  sea  was  set  above  npon  tUeiHj 
and  all  their  hinder  parta  were  inward. 

And  it  was  a  handbreadth  thick,  and  the  brim 
thereof  was  wrought  like  the  brim  of  a  cup,  with 
flowers  of  lilies :  it  contained  two  thonsand  baths. 

And  he  made  ten  bases  of  brass,  four  cubits  was 
the  length  of  one  base,  and  fonr  cubits  the  breadth 
thereof,  and  three  cubits  the  height  of  it. 

And  the  work  of  the  bases  toaa  on  this  manner: 
they  had  borders,  and  the  borders  were  between  the 
ledges: 

And  on  the  borders  that  were  between  the  ledges 
Mfiiv  lions,  oxen,  and  cherubim :  and  npoa  the  ledges 
there  was  a  base  above :  and  beneath  the  lions  and 
oxen  were  certain  additions  made  of  thin  work. 

And  every  base  had  four  brazen  wheels,  and  plates 
of  brass :  and  the  four  comers  thereof  had  underset- 
tcrs:  under  the  lavor  were  undersetters  molteu,  at 
the  side  of  every  addition. 

And  the  mouth  of  it  within  the  chapiter  and  above 
was  a  cubit :  but  the  mouth  thereof  was  ronnd  aj^er 
the  work  of  the  base,  a  cubit  and  a  half:  and  also 
upon  the  mouth  of  it  were  gravings  with  their  bor- 
ders, foursquare,  not  round. 

And  under  the  borders  were  fonr  wheels ;  and  the 
axletrees  of  the  wheels  were  joined  to  the  base :  and 
the  height  of  a  wheel  was  a  cubit  and  half  a  cubit. 

And  the  work  of  the  wheels  teas  like  the  work  of 
a  chariot  wheel :  their  axletrees,  and  their  naves,  and 
their  felloes,  and  their  spokes,  were  all  molten. 

And  thei-6  were  four  undersetters  to  the  fonr  comers 
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of  one  base :  OTid  the  nnderaetters  toera  of  the  veirj 
base  itself. 

And  in  the  top  of  the  base  vaa  there  a  ronnd  com- 
pass  of  Imlf  a  cubit  lilgh :  and  on  the  top  of  the  base 
tlie  ledges  thereof  and  the  borders  thereof  toere  (.f 
the  same. 

For  on  the  plates  of  the  ledges  thereof,  and  on  the 
borders  thereof,  he  graved  cherubim,  lions,  and  paha- 
trces,  according  to  the  proportion  of  ever;  one,  and 
additions  round  about 

After  this  manner  he  made  the  ten  bases :  all  of 
them  had  one  casting,  one  measure,  and  one  size. 

Then  made  he  ten  la  vers  of  brass:  one  laver  con- 
tained forty  baths :  aW  everj  laver  was  four  cubits : 
and  upon  every  one  of  the  ten  bases  one  laver. 

And  he  put  five  bases  on  the  right  sido  of  the 
house,  and  five  on  the  left  side  of  the  house :  and  he 
Bet  the  sea  on  the  right  side  of  the  house  eastward, 
over  against  the  south. 

Ajid  Hiram  made  the  la  vers,  and  the  shovels,  and  the 
basins.  So  Hiram  made  an  end  of  doing  all  the  work 
that  ho  made  king  Solomon  for  the  house  of  the  Lord : 

The  two  pillars,  and  tho  two  bowls  of  the  chapiturs 
that  were  on  the  top  of  the  two  pillars ;  and  the  two 
net-works,  to  cover  the  two  bowls  of  the  chapiters 
which  viere  upon  the  top  of  the  pillars ; 

And  four  hundred  pom^ranates  for  tho  two  net- 
works, even  two  rows  of  prOmegranates  for  one  net- 
work, to  cover  the  two  bowls  of  the  chapiters  that 
were  upon  Uie  pillars ; 

And  the  ten  bases,  and  ten  lavers  on  the  bases ; 

And  one  sea,  and  twelve  oxen  under  the  sea ; 
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And  tho  )X)t8,  and  the  shovels,  and  the  haeiiiB :  and 
all  these  vessels,  which  Hiram  made  to  king  Solo- 
mon for  the  house  of  the  Lord,  were  of  hriglit  bi'BM. 

lu  tlic  jilaiii  of  Jordan  did  the  king  cost  thcin,  in 
the  clay  gi-oimd  between  Saccoth  and  Zarthan. 

And  Solomon  left  all  fhe  vessels  wiweighed,  he- 
caiiso  thoy  wci'C  exceeding  many :  neither  was  the 
weight  of  tlic  brass  found  out 

And  Solomon  made  all  the  vessels  tliat  pertained 
niito  the  honse  of  tJio  Lord:  the  altar  of  gold,  and 
the  table  of  gold,  whereupon  tlie  shcw-hrcad  was, 

And  tlio  candlesticks  of  pure  gold,  five  on  the  Hglit 
eide,  and  five  on  tho  left,  before  the  oracle,  witli  the 
flowers,  and  tho  lam[»,  and  the  tongs  ^gold, 

And  the  bowla,  and  tho  snnfFers,  and  the  basins, 
and  tlic  e])oons,  and  tho  censors  of  piti-c  gold ;  and 
the  liiiigcs  Q/"gold,  loth  for  the  doors  of  tlie  inner 
house,  the  most  \io\y  place,  and  for  the  doois  of  tlie 
house,  to  wit,  of  tlte  temple. 

So  was  ended  all  tho  work  that  king  Solomon 
made  for  the  honse  of  the  Lord  And  Solomon 
bronght  in  the  things  which  DaMd  his  fatliei  had 
dedicated;  even  tlte  silver,  and  tho  gold,  and  the 
vcsecIe,  did  he  put  among  the  treasuics  of  tlte  liousc 
of  tlic  Loi-d.     (1  Kings  vii.  13  to  51 ) 

111  the  foin-th  year  was  the  foundation  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord  laid,  in  the  month  Zif : 

And  in  the  elevcntli  year,  in  tlie  month  Bid,  winch 
is  the  cightli  montlt,  was  tho  house  flnishcd  through 
out  all  the  jMii-ts  tliercof,  and  according  to  all  the 
fashion  of  it  So  was  he  seven  years  in  building  tt 
(1  Kings  vi.  37,  38.) 
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DEDIOATIOH  OF  TBB  TBOIjB. 

Then  Solomon  assembled  the  elders  ot  Israel,  and 
all  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  the  chief  of  the  fathers 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  unto  king  Solomon  in  Jem- 
salem,  that  they  mig^t  bring  np  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant of  the  Lord  oat  of  the  city  of  David,  which  it 
Zion. 

And  all  the  men  of  ibrael  assembled  themselves 
unto  king  Solomon  at  the  feast  in  the  month  Ethanim, 
vhich  is  the  seventh  month. 

And  alt  the  elden  of  Israel  came,  and  the  priosta 
took  np  the  ark. 

And  they  brought  ap  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  all  the  holy  ves- 
sels that  were  in  the  tabernacle,  even  those  did  the 
priests  and  the  Levites  bring  np. 

And  king  Solomon,  and  all  the  congregation  of 
Israel,  that  were  assembled  nnto  him,  were  vrith  him 
before  the  ark,  sacrificing  sheep  and  oxen,  that  conld 
not  be  told  nor  numbered  for  multitude. 

And  the  priests  brought  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
of  the  Lord  nnto  his  place,  into  the  oraele  of  the 
house,  to  the  most  ho\j  plaoe,  even  nnder  the  wings 
of  the  cherubim. 

For  the  chembim  spread  forth  their  two  wiiigs 
over  the  place  of  the  ark,  and  the  cherubim  covered 
the  ark  and  the  staves  thereof  above. 

And  they  drew  ont  the  staves,  that  the  ends  of  the 
staves  were  seen  ont  in  the  holy  place  before  the  ora- 
cle, and  they  were  not  seen  without:  and  there  tliey 
are  unto  tliis  day. 
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There  toot  nothing  in  the  ark  saye  the  tn-o  tables 
of  stone,  n'liich  Moses  put  there  at  Iloreb,  ^licn  tlie 
Lord  iTiado  a  covenant  with  the  children  of  Bi-aul, 
when  iiicy  cainc  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

And  it  eamo  to  pass,  when  the  priests  were  come 
out  of  the  lioiy  place,  that  the  cload  filled  the  house 
of  the  Lord, 

So  that  tlio  priests  could  not  stand  to  minister 
because  of  the  cloud :  for  the  glory  of  the  Loi-d  had 
filled  tlie  house  of  the  Lord. 

Tlien  spake  Solomon,  The  Lord  said  that  he  would 
dwell  in  the  thick  darkness. 

I  have  surely  built  thee  a  house  to  dwell  in,  a 
settled  place  for  thee  to  abide  in  for  ever. 

And  the  king  turned  his  face  abont,  and  blessed 
all  tne  congregation  of  Israel ;  {and  all  the  congrega- 
tion of  Israel  stood;) 

And  Solomon  stood  before  the  altar  of  tlio  Lord 
in  the  presence  of  all  tlie  congregation  of  Israel,  and 
spiYtad  forth  his  liands  towards  heaven : 

And  he  said.  Lord  God  of  Israel,  th^e  is  no  God 
like  tliee,  in  heaven  above,  or  on  earth  beueath,  wlio 
keepest  covenant  and  mercy  with  thy  servants  that 
walk  before  thee  with  all  their  heart: 

Who  hast  kept  with  thy  servant  David  my  father 
tliat  thou  promisedst  him:  thou  spakest  also  with 
thy  mouth,  and  hast  fulfilled  it  with  thine  hand,  as  U 
18  this  day 

Therefore  now.  Lord  God  of  Israel,  keep  with  thy 
servant  David  my  father  that  thou  promisedst  him, 
eaymg,  Tlier©  shall  not  fail  thee  a  man  m  my  sight 
to  sit  on  the  throne  of  Israel,  so  that  thy  children 
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take  heed  to  their  wnj,  that  they  walk  before  me  ea 
Uioii  liast  walked  before  mo. 

And  now,  O  God  of  Israel,  let  tliy  word,  I  pray 
tliec,  bo  Yerificd,  wliicb  tboa  apakcst  unto  tby  ser* 
\ant  David  my  father. 

But  -will  God  indeed  dwell  on  the  earth?  behold, 
the  heaven  and  heaven  of  heavcna  cannot  contain 
thcc ;  how  much  less  this  house  that  I  have  builded } 

And  it  was  so,  that  when  Solomon  had  mode  an 
cud  of  praying  all  Uus  prayer  and  Bupplication  unto 
the  Lonl,  lie  ai-oso  from  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord, 
from  kneeling  on  his  knees  with  his  bonds  spread  up 
to  heaven. 

And  he  stood,  and  blessed  all  the  congregation  of 
Israel  with  a  loud  voice,  saj-ing, 

Ulcssed  be  tlio  Lord,  that  hath  given  rest  nnto  liis 
people  Israel,  according  to  all  that  be  promised :  there 
Itatli  not  failed  ono  word  of  all  his  good  promise,  which 
ho  promised  by  the  hand  of  Moees  his  servant 

Tlio  Loi-d  our  God  be  with  ns,  ae  he  was  with  onr 
fatliers:  lot  him  not  leave  ns,  nor  forsake  us : 

That  ho  may  incline  our  hearts  unto  him,  to  walk 
m  all  his  ways,  and  to  keep  bis  commandments,  and 
his  statutes,  and  his  judgments,  which  ho  commanded 
our  fnthors. 

And  let  these  my  words,  wherewith  I  have  made 
supplication  before  the  Lord,  be  nigh  unto  tlio  Lord 
our  God  day  and  night,  that  he  maintain  the  cause  of 
liis  servant,  and  the  cause  of  his  people  Israel  at  all 
thncs,  as  the  matter  shall  require : 

That  all  the  people  of  the  earth  may  know  that  the 
Lord  is  God,  and  that  there  is  none  else. 
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Let  your  heart,  therefore  be  perfect  with  the  Lord 
our  Orod,  to  walk  id  his  etatutes,  and  to  keep  his  cont- 
mandmcnta,  as  at  this  day. 

And  the  king,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  offered 
Bacri:fico  before  the  Lord. 

And  Solomon  offered  a  Baorifice  of  peace-offerings, 
wliich  he  offered  unto  the  Lord,  two  and  twenty 
tliooBand  oxen,  and  a  hondred  and  twenty  thousand 
Blieep.  So  the  king  and  all  the  children  of  Israel  de- 
dicated the  house  of  the  Lord. 

And  it  canffi  to  pass,  when  Solomon  had  finished  the 
building  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  king's  house, 
and  all  Solomon's  desire  which  he  was  pleased  to  do. 

That  the  Lord  appeared  to  Solomon  the  second  time, 
as  he  had  appeared  unto  him  at  Gibeon. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  I  have  heard  thy 
prayer  and  thy  supplication,  that  thou  hast  made  be- 
fore mo :  I  have  hallowed  this  house,  which  thou  haat 
huilt,  to  put  my  name  there  for  ever ;  and  mine  eyes 
and  mine  heart  shall  be  there  perpetually. 

And  if  thou  wilt  walk  before  me,  as  David  thy 
father  walked,  in  integrity  of  heart,  and  in  upright- 
ness, to  do  according  to  all  that  I  have  commanded 
thee,  and  wilt  keep  my  statutes  and  my  judgments ; 

Then  I  will  establish  the  throne  of  tliy  kingdom 
upon  Israel  for  ever,  as  I  promised  to  David  thy  father, 
saying,  There  shall  not  fail  thee  a  man  upon  the  throne 
uf  Israel. 

£ut  if  ye  sliall  at  all  turn  from  following  me,  ye 
or  your  children,  and  will  not  keep  my  commandments 
and  my  statutes  which  I  have  set  before  you,  but  go 
and  serve  other  gods,  and  worship  them , 
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Then  will  I  cat  off  iBniel  out  of  the  land  which  1 
liftve  given  tliem ;  and  this  honse,  which  I  have  hal- 
lowed for  my  name,  will  I  caet  oat  of  my  sight ;  and 
Israel  shall  be  a  proverb  and  a  by-word  among  all 
people: 

And  at  this  home,  which  is  high,  every  one  that 
paaeflth  by  it  shall  be  astonished,  and  shall  bias ;  and 
they  shall  say,  why  hath  the  Lord  done  thus  nnto  this 
land,  and  to  this  honse  t 

And  they  shall  answer,  because  they  forsook  the 
Lord  their  Gk>d,  who  broaght  forth  their  fathers  ont 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  have  taken  hold  apon  other 
gods,  and  have  worshiped  them,  and  served  tliem: 
therefore  hath  the  Lord  bronght  npon  them  all  this  evil. 

And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  twenty  years, 
when  Solomon  had  bnilt  the  two  hooaes,  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  king's  house, 

[JVbw  Hiram  the  king  of  Tyre  bad  furnished  Solo 
moD  with,  cedar-trees  and  fir-trees,  and  with  gold, 
according  to  all  his  desire,)  that  then  king  Solomon 
gave  Hiram  twenty  cities  in  the  land  of  Galileo. 

And  Hiram  came  out  from  Tyre  to  see  the  cities 
which  Solomon  had  given  him ;  and  they  pleased  him 
not 

And  he  said.  What  cities  are  these  which  thon  hnst 
given  me,  my  brother!  And  he  called  them  the  land 
of  Cabnl  nnto  this  day.  (1  Kings  viii,  1  to  14. — 23 
to  27.-54  to  64.— Also  is.  1  to  13.) 

TBS  DBSTKetmOK  OF  THE  TXHPLB  AKD  BABTU>inaH 

OAprmrr. 
And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign, 
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in  the  tenth -oiontli,  in  the  tenth  day  of  the  month 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  cainc,  lie,  and 
all  his  hoBt,  against  Jerusalem,  and  pitched  ag^nat  it ; 
and  they  boilt  forts  against  it  round  abont 

And  the  city  was  besieged  unto  the  eleventh  year 
of  king  Zedekiah. 

And  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  Jhurth  month  the 
famine  prevailed  in  tlie  city,  and  there  was  no  bread 
for  tlie  people  of  the  land. 

And  tliG  city  was  broken  up,  and  all  the  men  of 
war  fled  by  night  by  the  way  of  Uio  gate  between  two 
'J^'  walls,  wliiuh  is  by  tbe  king's  garden :  (now  tlie  Chal- 
M//  dees  were  against  the  city  round  about :)  and  i/ie  king 
went  the  way  toward  the  plain. 

And  the  army  of  the  Chaldeea  pnrencd  after  the 
king,  and  overtook  him  in  the  plains  of  Jericho :  and 
all  his  army  were  scattered  from  him. 

So  tliey  took  the  Idng,  and  brought  him  up  to  tlie 
king  of  Babylon  to  Eiblah;  and  they  gav^judgment 
ui>on  him. 

And  tlioy  slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  before  his  eyes, 
and  put  out  the  eyes  of  Zedekiah,  and  bound  him  with 
fetters  of  brass,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon. 

ATid  in  the  fifth  month,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
month,  wliicli  is  the  nineteenth  year  of  king  Nebu- 
chadnezzar king  of  Babylon,  came  Nebuzar-adan, 
captain  of  the  guard,  a  servant  of  the  king  of  Baby 
Ion,  nnto  Jerusalem : 

And  he  burnt  the  house  of  tlie  Lord,  and  tlie  king's 
house,  and  all  the  houses  of  Jerusalem,  a 
great  man^s  house  burnt  he  with  fii-e. 

And  all  the  army  of  the  Chaldees,  that  i 
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in  the  king's  presence,  which  weni  found  id  the  city 
and  the  principal  Ecribo  of  the  host,  which  mustered 
Uie  people  of  the  land,  and  tlirccecorc  men  of  the 
people  of  tlie  land  that  were  found  in  tlic  city : 

And  Nobnzar-adan  captain  of  tlic  guard  took  these, 
and  broTtght  them  to  tlio  king  of  Babylon  to  Biblali : 

And  tlio  king  of  Babylon  smote  tlieiu,  and  slew 
ihem  at  Itibloli  in  the  land  of  Uamath.  So  Judah 
was  carried  away  out  of  their  land.  (IL  Kings,  xxt 
1  to  21.) 

BCmSlf    FBOU    THS   CAFTtmr   Aim  COiOCEICmSST  09 
BCTLDINO  OF  TUB  TElfPLE   OF  ZEBITBBASEL. 

Now  in  tlio  first  year  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  that 
the  word  of  the  Lord  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah 
might  be  fulfilled,  the  Lord  stirred  up  the  spirit  of 
Cyrus  kuig  of  Persia,  thaj;  he  made  a  proclamation 
throughout  all  his  kingdom,  and  j?t^  ii  also  in  writing, 
saying, 

Thus  saith  Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  The  Lord  God  of 
heaven  hath  given  me  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  eartli; 
and  he  hath  charged  me  to  build  him  a  house  at 
Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judah. 

Wlio  M  there  among  you  of  all  his  people  t  his  God 
be  with  him,  and  let  him  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  which 
M  in  Judah,  and  build  tlio  house  of  the  Lord  Cktd  of 
Israel,  (he  is  the  God,)  which  is  in  Jerusalem. 

Then  rose  up  the  chief  of  the  fathers  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  and  the  priests,  and  the  Levitcs,  with  all 
then  whose  spirit  God  had  raised,  to  go  up  to  build 
the  house  of  the  Lord  which  ts  in  Jerusalem. 

And  all  they  that  were  about  them  strengthened 
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their  haada  with  vessels  of  silver,  ^th  gold,  with 
goods,  and  with  beasts,  and  with  predons  things,  bo- 
sides  all  that  was  willingly  offered. 

Also  Cyrus  the  king  brought  forth  the  vessels  ol 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  which  I^ebuchadnezzar  bad 
brought  forth  out  of  Jerusalem,  and  had  pat  them  in 
the  hooae  of  hia  gods : 

Even  those  did  Cyrus  king  of  Persia  bring  forth 
by  the  hand  of  Mithredath  the  treasurer,  and  num- 
bered them  unto  Sheehbazzar,  the  prince  of  Judah. 

And  this  ia  the  number  of  them :  thirty  chargcre 
of  gold,  a  thoQsand  chargers  of  silver,  nias  and  twenty 
knives, 

Thirty  basins  of  gold,  silver  basins  of  a  second  aori 
four  hundred  and  ten,  a^id  other  vessels  a  thousand. 

All  the  vessels  of  gold  and  of  silver  wer«  five 
thousand  and  fonr  hundred.  All  these  did  Shcsh- 
bazzar  bring  up  with  than  of  the  captivity  that  were 
brought  up  from  Babylon  unto  Jerusalem. 

Now  these  are  the  children  of  the  province  that 
went  up  out  of  the  captivity,  of  those  which  had  boon 
carried  away,  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  of 
Babylon  had  carried  away  unto  Babylon,  and  cuiite 
again  unto  Jerusalem  and  Judah,  every  one  unto  liia 
city; 

Which  came  with  Zerubbabel :  Jeshna,  Nchcmiah, 
Seraiah,  Beelaiah,  Mordecu,  Bilshan,  Uizpar,  Bigvat, 
Kehnm,  Baanab.  The  number  of  the  men  of  the 
people  of  Israel : 

The  whole  congregation  together  too*  forty  and  two 
thonsaud  three  hundred  <aid  threescore. 

And  soTTie  of  the  chief  of  the  fathers,  when  th^; 
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came  to  tlic  house  of  the  Lord  n^hiuh  is  at  Jcnisakm, 
offered  freely  for  the  house  of  God  to  set  it  np  in  liia 
place : 

They  gavo  after  their  ability  unto  tlic  treafiiirc  ol 
tlie  work  tlireescoro  and  one  tlioiiBand  drams  of  gold, 
and  five  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  and  ouc  hundred 
priests  gannenfs. 

And  when  tlie  seventh  month  was  come,  and  the 
children  of  Isi-acl  were  in  the  cities,  tlie  people  gathered 
themselves  together  as  one  man  to  Jerusalem. 

Then  stood  up  Joshua  tlic  son  of  Jozadak,  and  liU 
brethren  the  priests,  and  Zembbabel  the  son  of  Slieal- 
ticl,  and  his  brethren,  and  buildcd  the  altar  of  tlie 
God  of  Israel,  to  offer  burnt  offerings  thereon,  as  ii  is 
written  in  the  law  of  Moses  the  man  of  God. 

And  they  sot  the  altar  upon  his  bases  ;  for  fear  wcw 
dpon  them  bccansc  of  the  people  of  those  eoimtrics : 
and  they  offered  humt-offcrings  thereon  unto  the 
Lord,  eveii  bnrat-offeringa  morning  and  evening. 

They  gave  money  also  unto  the  masons,  and  to  the 
carpentere  j  and  moat,  and  drink,  and  oil,  unto  them 
of  Zidon,  and  to  tliera  of  Tyi-e,  to  bring  cedar-trees 
fi-om  Lebanon  to  the  sea  of  Joppa,  according  to  the 
gi'ant  tliat  tlicy  had  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia. 

Now  in  tlie  second  year  of  tlieir  coming  nnro  the 
house  of  God  at  Jcmsalem,  in  the  second  month,  be- 
gan Zembbabel  the  son  of  Shcaltiel,  and  Joshua  tlic 
son  of  Jozadak,  and  the  remnant  oi  their  brcthi-cn  the 
priests  and  tlic  Ixivitcs,  and  all  tlicy  tliat  were  como 
out  of  the  captivity  imto  Jerusalem ;  and  ap^raintcd  tho 
Levitcs,  from  twenty  j  cars  old  and  npwai-d,  to  set  for- 
ward tlie  work  of  the  house  of  tho  Loi-d. 
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Now  when  the  adversaries  of  Jadah  and  Benjamiu 
heard  that  the  children  of  the  captivity  builded  the 
temple  noto  the  Lord  God  of  Israel ; 

Rehom  the  chancellor  and  Shimshai  the  scribe 
trrote  a  letter  agunst  Jemsalem  to  Artaxerxes  the 
kin;;  in  this  sort : 

Then  sent  the  king  an  answer  onto  Rehnm  the 
chancellor,  and  to  Shimshu  the  scribe,  and  to  the  rest 
of  their  companions  that  dwell  in  Samaria,  and  vmto 
the  rest  beyond  the  river,  Peace,  and  at  snch  a  time. 

The  letter  which  ye  sent  onto  ns  hath  been  plainly 
read  before  me. 

G-ive  ye  now  commandment  to  cause  these  men  to 
cease,  and  that  this  city  be  not  hoilded,  nntil  oTiother 
commandment  shall  be  given  from  me. 

Now  when  the  copy  of  king  Artaxerxes'  letter  wof 
read  before  Eehnm,  and  Shimshai  the  scribe,  and 
their  companions,  they  went  np  in  haste  to  Jemsalem 
unto  the  Jews,  and  made  them  to  cease  by  foroe  and 
power. 

Then  ceased  the  work  of  the  honse  of  God  which 
ts  at  Jemsalem.  So  it  ceased  nnto  the  second  year 
of  the  reign  of  Darins  king  of  Persia. 

Then  the  prophets,  HaggM  the  prophet,  and  Zecha- 
riah  the  son  of  Iddo,  prophesied  onto  the  Jews  that 
uwr«  in  Jadah  and  Jemsalem  in  the  name  of  the  God 
of  Israel,  even  onto  them. 

Then  rose  up  Zembbabel  the  son  of  Shealtiel,  and 
Jeahna  the  son  of  Jozadak,  and  b^an  to  bnild  the 
house  of  Gk)d  which  is  at  Jerusalem:  and  with  them 
were  the  prophets  of  God  helping  them. 

At  the  same  time  came  to  them  Tatnai,  governor  on 
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UiiB  sido  the  river,  and  Shethar-boznai,  and  their  coni' 
panions,  and  said  thus  nnto  them,  Wlio  hath  eom- 
niandcd  ;ou  to  build  thia  house,  and  to  make  ap  thie 
valll 

Then  said  we  ante  them  after  this  manner,  Wimt 
are  the  names  of  the  men  tliat  make  this  bnildlng? 

But  tlie  eye  of  their  God  was  upon  the  eldera  of  the 
Jews,  that  thej  could  not  cause  them  to  cease,  till  the 
matter  came  to  Darius :  and  then  the;  returned  answer 
by  letter  concerning  this  Tnatter. 

The  copy  of  the  letter  that  Tatnai,  governor  on  thia 
side  tlic  river,  and  Sbethar-boznai,  and  his  companions 
the  Apharsachites,  which  w^s  on  this  side  the  river, 
sent  nnto  Darius  the  king: 

They  sent  a  letter  nnto  him,  wherein  was  written 
thus ;  Unto  Darius  the  king,  all  peace.     ' 

Bo  it  known  nnto  the  king,  that  we  went  into  the 
province  of  Judea,  to  the  house  of  the  great  God, 
wliich  is  builded  with  great  stones,  and  timber  ie  laid 
in  the  walk,  and  this  work  goeth  fast  on,  and  pros- 
peretli  in  their  bands. 

Thon  asked  we  those  elders,  and  said  nnto  them 
tluis,  Who  commanded  yon  to  build  this  house,  and 
to  make  np  these  walls? 

Wo  asked  their  names  also,  to  certify  thee,  that  we 
might  write  the  names  of  the  men  that  ts^e  the  chicl 
of  tliem. 

And  thus  they  returned  ns  answer,  saying.  We  are 
the  Bcr^-auts  of  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
build  tlio  bouso  that  was  builded  these  many  years 
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heaven  unto  nrath,  he  gave  them  into  the  hand  of 
NchuchadnczzAT  tlio  king  of  Babylon,  tlio  Chaldean, 
who  destroyed  tills  house,  and  earned  the  people  awaj 
into  Babylon. 

But  in  tho  first  year  of  Gyms  Hie  king  of  Babylon, 
Ote  same  king  Cyrus  made  a  decree  to  build  this  house 
of  God. 

And  the  veesels  also  of  gold  and  silver  of  tho  house 
of  God,  which  Nebnchndiiczzar  took  out  of  the  temple 
that  was  in  Jerusalem,  aad  brought  them  into  the 
temple  of  Babylon,  tlioso  did  Cyrus  the  king  take  ont 
of  tlie  temple  of  Babylon,  and  they  were  delivered 
nnto  one,  whose  name  loae  Shcslibazzar,  wliom  he  had 
made  governor ; 

And  said  unto  him,  Take  tlieee  vessels,  go,  carry 
tlicni  into  tho  temple  that  ia  in  Jerusalem,  and  let  the 
house  of  God  be  builded  in  his  place. 

Now  tbcrefoi-c,  if  it  seem  good  to  tho  king,  let  there 
he  search  made  in  the  king's  treasure  house,  which  is 
there  at  Babylon,  whether  it  be  so,  that  a  decree  waa 
made  of  Cjtus  tlic  king  to  build  this  honse  of  God  at 
Jerusalem,  and  let  tlio  king  send  his  pleasure  to  us 
eoneeming  tliis  matter. 

Then  Darius  the  king  made  a  decrco,  and  search 
was  made  in  the  house  of  the  rolls,  where  the  treasures 
were  laid  up  in  Babylon. 

And  thero  was  found  at  Achmetha,  in  the  palace 
that  is  in  tho  province  of  the  Medes,  a  roll,  and  therein 
was  a  record  thus  written : 

In  the  fii-st  year  of  Cyrus  tho  king,  the  same  Cyrus 
the  king  made  a  decree  concermng  tho  house  of  God 
at  Jerusalem,  Let  tho  house  ho  bmldcd,  the  plac« 
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CHBONOLOQY  OF 

REMARKABLE  EVENTS  Ilf  THE  HISTORI 
OF  JERUSALEM. 

raOK  THB  BARLIB&I  BECOBDB  OV  TH^  OITr  TO    IBM. 


1444  B.  O.    Fint  notjoe,  and  fint  Boaonntfl  of  Jenualnii.     Josh. 

1400  FiiHtai^A.    JudgeaLS,  31. 

Zion  repeatedly  beaieged  fiom  this  tini«  till  1049,  tml 
without  an<!G««a. 

1040  David   tnkea   the  itioi%h(dd  of   the  Jebuaitea,  ud 

makes  JBrasalem  his  capibd.     1  Chron.  zL 
1046  David  cemoTea  the  atk  from  Eiijath-Jearim  to  the 

house  of  Obed  Edom;    theooe  to  Jenualem.     1 
Chron.  ziiL 

1041  Tictoriea  over  Ho«b,  Philiatia,  SttIb,  and  Edom.     1 

Chton.  xviii 
1038-37      David  defeata  Anunon  and  Sjria.     1  Chron.  six. 
1036-34      David's  adultery ;  sie^  of  Babbah ;  mnrder  of  tTrish. 
3  Sam.  si. 
Bhrth  of  Solomon.    9  8am.  zS. 
Absalom  kilts  Amnon,  and  Siee. 
Absalom  ralsea  n  revolt  against  David,  his  hther. 
Sam.  xv. 
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Dvrid  E^tf^atfl  to  Mnhfttiftftm 

Joab  defeats  and  alajs  Absalom. 


lOSl 

The  throe  yean 

1010 

Last  wars  with 

Diivid  TObdnes 

1018 

David  nnmbetB 

1010 

DaTld  coUects 

'  famine.    2  Sam.  tt^ 


Israel ;  the  plagn&    1  Cfaran.  zxL 


materials,  and  u 


B  Solomon  a 


Uie  bailding  of  the  Temple.     1  Chron.  xxii. 
Bebellion  of  Adonijah;   Solomon 'proclaimed  DaTid'i 

mcoesBor ;  Adonijah  Bubmits.    1  Kings  L 
David's  final  chai^  to   Solomon;   directs  Joob  and 
Shimei  to  be  put  to  dcatli.     1  Kings  ii. 
1016  King  Solomon's  reign  begins. 

Adonijah  and  Joab  put  t^  death.     1  Kings  IL 
1015  Solomon  collecta  men  and  materials  for  building  tba 

Temple.     1  Kings  v. 
1018  Solomon  mairies  Pharaoh's  daughter.     1  Kii^  iii. 

Commences  building  the  Temple. 
lOOS  The  Temple  completed  ami  dedicated.     2  Chron.  v. 

903  The  Queen  of  Sbeba'a  visit  to  Solomon.     2  Chnm.  ix. 

077  The  wives  of  Solomon  sedtice  him  into  idoktrj. 

076  Death  of  Salomon.    1  Kings  zL 

Eehoboam  Emoceeds  his  father  on  the  throne.     1  King* 

lii 
The  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  nnder  Jeroboam,  thej  form 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  with  thnir  capital  at  Shechem. 
Jndah  and  Benjamin  remain  with  Rehoboam,  anG 
form  the  kingdom  of  Judah.     1  Kings  xii 
971  Behoboam  fortifies  his  kingdom.    2  Chron.  si 

073  Jerasalem  plimdered  bj  Shishak.     1  Kings  xiv. 

t)S3  Death  of  Behoboam ;  he  Is  sooceeded  by  Abijoh.     1 

Kings  jdv. 
Abijsh  defeats  Jeroboam  in  battle.    3  Chron.  xiiL 
Death  of  Abijoh ;  he  is  succeeded  bj  Aim, 
OBI  Asa  puts  away  idclatiy.     1  Kings  it. 

Asa  defeats  the  Ethiopians.    2  Chron,  xiv. 

Asa  bribes  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  to  attack  Baaaha 

914  Death  of  Asa,  sncoaeded  by  Tehoahaphot.   1  Kmgs  xv 
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Dlnatroaj  expedition  to  Bamoth. 

Jahoahaph&t  and  Abati  unite  in  battle  against  the  Bjil 

aos.    SChroD.  1 
Jehoshaphat  joins  Abariah  in  a  commercial  expedition ' 

hl»  ahipa  wrecked ;  ref  deob  to  join  in  another  expedi 
,,  48,  49. 
Jeboram  begins  to  reign  with  Jeboshaphat. 
Death  of  Jehoshaphab 
Jehoiam  oontinnes  tc 
A*'W"w*'  reigns  as  vioeioj  to  his  father. 
Death  of  Jehoram. 
AhftT^fth  joins  JorarQ  against  HaiaeL 
Ahadah  slain  b;  Jebn. 
Athalla  nsnips  the  throne,  and  destroTs  all  tiiS  seed 

royal  except  Jossh,  who  Is  ooncealed  by  his  aont) 

Jehoehebo.    3  Kings  xi. 
Joash  begins  to  reign :  Athalia  slain.     3  Eingi  tj, 
Joaah  and  ths  people  fall  into  idolatry ;    Zaohariah 

reproves  them,  and  is  slain  in  the  Temple  conrt. 

2  Chron.  xxiv, 
Joash  slain  by  his  serranta ;   A'""'f*'  snceeeds  him  on 

the  throne.     2  Kings  liL 
Hires  an  army  of  Israelites  to  asdst  him  against  the 

Edomites ;   but,  at  the  prophet's  oommaild,  sends 

them  bock. 
Amoziah  then  defeala  the  Edomites  and  vorshlps  their 

idols. 
Afterwards  provokes  the  King  of  Israel  to  battle,  and 

is  token  prisoner  by  Tiini,     2  Kings  xiv. 
Amoziah  dain;  snooeeded.  by  Aiariah.     i  Kings  xiv. 
Increnses  his  army. 

Struck  with  leprosy  for  Invading  Qie  priest's  offlea. 
Jotham  made  r^cnt     2  Kings  xv. 
Death  of  Azarioh ;  Jotham  king. 
Syria  and  Israel  bc^iu  to  afflict  Jndah ;  Jotham  dies, 

and  is  sncoeeded  by  Ahox.    2  Kings  xvL 
Jndah  devastated ;   Jenunlem    taken   by  Syria  and 

Israel;    Abac,   being   hard    pressed,   hires   Tiglath 

Plleser,  the  king  of  Aaqria,  against  them.     2  Kii^ 

xvi 
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Death  of  Heiekiah  ;  laooeeded  by  K 
JernBalem  taken  by  tlie  King  of  Aa^fiia ; 

carried  an-a;  oaptive  to  Bab; Ion. 
Death  of  Hanaaseh.     2  Chron.  xzziii. 
He  U  eticc«ded  b;  Amou.    2  Eiugs  isL 
Amon  Blain  bj  his  aerTants;  Bocoeeded  by  Joriah.    S 

GhrotL  T  »  vtii , 
Jomah  prepares  to  Tepaii  the  Temple.     2  Kings  zxii. 
A  eolemu  oelebcalion  of  the  passovei  by  Joaiali.    S 

Ein^  xziil, 
la  •ttemptLng'  to  itop  the  King  of  Egypt  bom  otMBing 

hia  teiiitoiy,  Jo^ah  ia  alain  in  battle.    3  Chron. 

Jehoahtu  mcceeda  him ;  reigna  three  montha,  then  de- 
poaed  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  and  taken  to  E^Tpt ;  Jehai> 
akim  sacceeda  him.     2  Kings  xxiii. 

Nebnohadneiiar  takes  Jerosalem  ;  pnta  Jehoiakiia  in 
fetters ;  aft«Twaida  celeaaLag  him,  makea  him  triba- 
taij;  spoils  the  Temple.     2  Kings  zxiT.    2  Chron. 

Olden  the  maatei  of  hia  ennncha  to  select  and  send  to 

Babylon  Bome  of  the  royal  family  tmd  nobility  to 

stand  in  the  king's  palace. 
Daniel,  Hananiah,  Alisbael,  j^gj^rifth^  Shadrach,  Heah- 

Bch,  and  Abednego  axe  selected,  and  taken  tbeiSa 

Dan.  L 
Death  of  Jehoiokim ;  sacceeded  by  Jehoiachin. 
Jema-ilBm  again  taken  by  If  ebnchadneziaT ;  Jehoiachin, 

with  many  of  his  subjeots,  carried  to  Babylon ;  Zeds 

Uah  made  Mug.     2  Kings  zxiv. ;  Jer.  52:  1,2 ;  24. 
Zedeldah  rebels ;  Nebuchadneziar  laya  siege  to  Jemaa- 

lem  for  the  thiid  time.     2  Kings  zxr 
The  Chaldeans  nuee  the  siege  to  maroh  against  Uic 

^proaching  Egyptian  oimy     Jet  xxxviL 
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Tb»  Chaldeana  lotimi ;  Jenmlem  takai ;  the  Temitla 
burnt,  ftud  the  people  aairied  KWfty  oaptive  ;  Qedaliali 
appointed   goretnor;    lehm&el  alaya  Qodaliab.      % 

Decree  of  CjTiia  for  lebaildinK  the  Temple,  and  rurto- 

ntion  of  the  Jews.    2  Chton.  xxiri. 
ZemblHilMl  commanoee  to  bnild  the  semnd  Temple. 

The  work  on  the  Temple  inteirnpted  hj  the  Sanwri- 

tan*.     Em  iv. 
The  building  of  the  Temple  resamed.     Hag.  t. 
Dedication  of  the  aeoond  Temple .    Ei.  tI 
Nehemiah  receiree  ft  oommiaaion  bom  Aitftzeixes  to 

visit  JeruBalem  and  leboild  the  wall ;  tiio  wall  onft- 

pleted  and  dedicated.    Neh.  ii. 
Jelioiada  high -priest. 
Johaoan  high-priest. 

Alexander  viaits  JerasBlem ;  pltuta  Jews  In  Alexandria. 
Ptolemy  Lagus  captnrea  Jeniaalem;   plants  Jewa  in 

Alexandria  and  C;rene. 
Simon  the  Jost  higfa-prieet 

Vereioii  of  the  Seventy  commenced,  at  Alexandrift, 
Ptolemy  Philopatet  prevented  from  entering  the  Holj 

of  Holies ;  be  attempts  to  deetioy  the  Jews  M  Alex- 

ondria.  but  is  miracnlonslj'  pMvented. 
The  sect  of  the  Saddncees  lounded. 
Scopas,  an  Egyptian  general,  recovers  Jerusalem  to 

the  King  of  I^ypt. 
Antiochns  reguina  Jndea. 
BeliodoruB  attempts  bi  plonder  the  Temple,  but  is  prs* 

vented  by  on  angeL 
Antiochns  Epiphanes  takes  Jemaalem,  and  al^s  40,000 

persona ;  be  also  profanes  the  Temple. 
Jndaa  Maccabsua  puiifiee  the  Temple,  and  inKftntei 

the  feaat  of  dedication. 
Jndaa  MaccabiBua  slain;    enoceeded  by  bis  bother 

Jfhnftthwi. 
J<dmatban   murdered    by   Typhon ;    la  snoceeded  bf 

61m(m,  bis  brother,  who  is  made  mler  by  Demo 
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Blmon  muideied ;   eaooeeded  b;  bis  boh,  Jobn  Eyr- 


John  IlTTCttQUB  throws  off  the  Syrian  yoke,  and  estob- 

lisben  Ma  indepeiideiica  ;  he  destiOTa  the  Temple  on 

Mt.  Gerizim. 
AriatobuIuB  succeeds  bit  fatber  HTrcanua. 
Alexander  Jaim:£us  succeeds  his  brother  Ariatobnlos. 
iea ;   U  succeeded  by  Aleiondia,  his  vif«, 

who  makes  her  sou  HjicanuB  high-priest. 
Death  of  Alexucdra  ;  is  succeeded  by  Eyrcsnns,  vrhc 

is  forced  to  yield  the  ciown  to  his  younger  brother 

AristobuluB. 
Pompey  the  Qreat  reduces  Syria  to  a  Bmmm  prorinoe ; 

HyrconuB  endeavors  to  r^oin  the  crown. 
ne  and  bis  brother  appeal  to  Pompey,  who  deddes  foe 

Hyrconus  ;  Pompey  takes  Jerusalem. 
Aiistobulua  and  hii  son  raise  disturbances,  and  ar« 

vmiqniiihad  by  Qakinius,   the  Boman  goreimir  ol 

Craasus  plunders  the  Temple. 

Julius  Ctesar  appoints  Antipater  procDratoi  of  Judea ; 

who  makes  lus  son  Herod  goremor  of  Galilee,  and 

Phoaoel  of  Jerusalem. 
Walls  of  Jerusalem  rebuilt. 
Antipater  poisoned;   Herod  and  Fhasael  revengo  hia 

death. 
Jerosalem  token  by  the  Farthiana,  who  slay  Phosoel, 

and  place  Aotlgonus  upon  the  throne  ;  Herod  fliea  to 

Bome,  and  is  appointed  King  of  Judea. 
Herod   takes  Jerussleni,    beheada   Antigonua,    and  it 

established  King  of  Judea;  be  mokes  Aristobulus, 

brother  of  his  wife  Marigmne,  high-priest,  but  aftei- 

wards  murders  him. 
Herod  begins  to  rebuild  and  enlarge  tlie  Templa. 

Natititt  of  Jesds  CnBisr, 

Jesus  viuts  Joruaolem. 

Pilat«  sent  from  Bome  as  Ooremot  of  Judsk 

John  the  Baptist  begins  his  muustiy 

JesoB  baptized  by  John. 
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Tbe  crndfixion. 

Auimiaa  Dud  Sapbphln  itnitft  dead. 

Stephen  stoned,  and  the  ehnrch  persocntod. 

Herod  J^ppa  made  King;  of  Jodeo. 

Jomea  beheaded  bj  Heiod ;  liberation  of  Peter  b;  an 

Paul  lent  a  prisonec  to  Home, 

The  JewiBb  war  betfins;'  ne^e  of  Jenualem  by  tb« 
Itomona. 

Jerusalem  bede^  and  taken  by  Titos  ;  1,100,000 
JewB  perish  b;  tbe  en-ord,  fiie,  famine,  and  cmd- 
Bxion,  bemdes  07,000  who  were  sold  as  slaves. 

Jernsalem  taxed  to  its  fonndations. 

John  banished  to  the  lale  of  Patmoa  by  Domitian. 

John  writes  the  Berelution. 

John  liberated. 

John,  tbe  last  surriving'  Apostle,  dies. 

The    Jews    revolt,    and   become  maateie  of  Jera- 

Jomsalem  retaken  by  the  TlomBiia. 

Tbe  Empress  Helena  viaita  Jerusalem,  and  bnUds  two 
churches. 

The  attempt  to  lay  tbe  foundation  of  another  Tem- 
ple. 

Jerusalem  mode  on  independent  patriarchate. 

Tbe  Emperor  Justinian  founded  at  Jenualem  a  epleo- 
did  church  in  bonoi  of  the  Virgin. 

The   Penian    aimy,    under    Cbosroes,    takes    Jera- 

Cbosroeti  defeated  by  Heraclius ;  tbe  oi^  cecoTcred  by 

the  Qreeka. 
Jerusalem  taken  by  tbe  Elalif  Omar ; 

of  the  roign  of  Hohommedonunn. 
Jerusalem  token  by  Ahmed,  a  Tutldab  sovereign  of 

Egypt 
Ortok  made  ndet  of  the  d^  by  Tutnsli. 
The  omsaden  under  Godfrey  Bouillon  take  tbe  dty ; 

tbo   oonqueror  made    king;    ia  succeeded  by  bis 

brother  Baldwin. 
Baldwin  dies. 
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8«Iadin,  Bnltan  of  the  East,  captni«d  tbe  dfey. 
Jerasalem  restored  to  tbe  Latia  priueea. 
It  IB  taken  from  them  b^  the  Sultana  of  Egypt. 
Selim,  the  Tnikiah  Saltan,  take*  tbe  dtr. 

The  preeeit  walla  bnilt. 

Mohamined  All,  Fasba  of  £^7pt,  takea  jGmsalan, 

Taken  poaseaaion  of  bj  tlie  Fellahin   (tilleii  of  tlie 

Boil). 
Bttrtoied  to  the  Sultan  ot  Tuikoy. 
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Jericho. B.N.a  13 

Joppa. N.W.  85 

Kicjuili-Jearim. N.W.  » 

LyUda N.W.  25 

Naincctt N.  67 

KiaevGh N.E.  650    Ali-IlM 

Palinjra. K.B.  S45 

Rabbath E.X.E,  43 

Shiloh N.bjB,  18 

Shochem   N.  29 

Succoth .'.K.E.  40    Aif-Unai 

H.bjW.  40 

SiJon N.  '    145 

SardU. N.brW.  000    Via  Joppn  and  Hod. 

Sbusbon E.  800 

Tiberias K.  l)j  B,  03 

Taznu N.  885    Tin  Jopp*  and  Kad. 

BOiraCES  OP  THE  JOHDAH. 

Paneo* K.N.E.  130 

Uasbeiya N.N.E.  135 

MOUSTAINS. 

KTont                      ^  E.  775 

Lebanon  S  imm  t       A   b;E  lOS 
Harbor  from   nh  ck 

tho    cedar   t  mbct 

was     floated     to 

Joipa                       N  byW  105    ViaJoppL 

LirmeL                        ^  W  OS 

G  Iboa                       N  l)j  a  60 

Gcrtiira                        \  E  S5 

IIcrmoQ                       MI  E.  118 

Pasuli                          E.  2S 

RuniothGilead           VK  88 

Tabor                       N  bjE.  60 

Kor                              S  byE  100 

noreb                       S  b;  W  SSS 
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Lot  or  Ihtxrsstino  ins  Talvabis  Vfomu  on  thi 
Holt  Land. 

RoMnaoa    nofleaiclies,  8  toIil  UqiK flU  00 

Stanley.    Eenit  uid  PaJesUue 7  00 

Thompson.     The  Land  and  the  BoiA,  2  vols.   Haps. D  00 

Thatnun.     Natnnkl  History  of  PolMtine 5  00 

"            The  Land  of  Israel 12  00 

The  Bible,  Atlas  ol   Mapn  and  phins 15  00 

Van  D.  Velde's  Map  of  Palestine 12  00 

Itccorery  of  Jeiusolem — Orduuooe  Smvey.      By  Captain- 
Wilson,  n.  a 8  CO 

Dorday,  Bov.  T.  J.     Cilyot  tbeGreat  King* 10  00 

Raivson,  A,  L.     Bible  Hand-Book ,.  3  00 

Bur,  N.  C.  ,D.D.  Sacred  History  and  Geography  oi  Palestine  3  00 
Kitto.    Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  3  vols.    EngroT- 

ings '....  31  00 

(Abrideed)  7  W 

McLeod,  NormoiL     Eastward.   Engravlngt 13  00 

Lnyard,  A  U.    Minoreh  and  its  Bemains,  2  vols,  Bva,  En- 
gravings.   18  00 

The  Publishers  wQl  forward  any  of  the  above  works  on  t«oeipt 
of  its  pnce, 

*Dr  Barclay  was  for  many  years  Beiidcnt  Missionary  ntJenisa- 
letn,  dunng  which  time  he  made  a  thorough  explotalion  of  tlio 
aty  and  Hurroundiiig  oountrj',  t^a  r«aulta  of  which  may  be  found 
In  his  vnluablo  work. 

Prof  Rawson  has  also  hod  the  benefit  of  several  years'  renidcDce 
in  JcruBalem  and  vicinity,  and  as  Christians  are  excluiled  from  the 
sacred  places  of  the  MohammednDs,  he  adopted  tbe  drexs  and 
customs  of  the  Arabs,  thus  for  the  time  bocomiug  one  of  Ihem — 
joining  a  lodge  of  Eastern  Derriiihea,  visitiug.  as  a  Moluuninudan 
pilgrim,  thrir  holy  places,  taking  not«e,  and  making  sketches  of 
phecs  and  objects  ot  interest  that  ooold  not  otherwise  have  been 
reached  i 
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REDDING  &  CO^ 

Standard  Masonic  Works, 

75/  Broadway,  Hew  York. 

Ppaclical  Monitor  and  Compend  of  Masonic 
I/aw  and  Jarispmdence.  *  Coataining  the  Monitorial  inalxactdoni 
parteining  to  the  first  three  degrees,  nninciunbarad  w' 
ter  Dot  practised  with  the  Work,  everything  not  used  in  coo- 
noutioQ  with  the  Work  and  Lectures  being  excluded,  while  tlie 
Houitoriol  that  is  practised  is  WTitDgwi  in  the  exact  order  in 
which  it  oooara  in  the  Ritaal.  Followed  b;  a  practic^  Com- 
pend of  Hasonia  Law  and  Jurisprudence,  with  the  decisiona  of 
the  different  Grand  Lodges  in  this  country  on  all  important 
points  and  qaestions.  To  officers  and  members  who  deidra  n 
MatiiTBl  ID  whitA  the  information  ia  readily  aecetrible,  this 
work  will  ooniinend  itselt  By  M,  Wolcott  BEDStna. 
Embellished  with  t,  beantifnl  litbcgmpb  in  colon,  and  '21  fnll- 

page  engranngB. 
HoTOOcoTack,  fnllgUt $1  85 

Webb's  Freemasons'  Monitor.  Hinirtnre  edition. 
Cloth to  75 

Cross's  Masonic  Text-Book.  Containing  Monitorial 
InstmctionB  in  the  Degrees,  from  Entered  Apprentice  to 
Knights  Templar,  inclnsive.  lUustrated  with  100  engravinga. 
samo,  full  gat tl  50 

Moore's  Pocket  Trestle  Board.    32mo $0  75 

Mackey's  Masonic  Ritualist;  or.  Monitorial  InRtmc- 
Uons  from  Eotered  Apprenticeship  to  Select  Master.  32ino. 
tuck.     Price $1  eo 

General  Ahlman  Rezon.  Containii^  Monitorial  In- 
atnictioDB  in  the  Degrees  of  Entered  Apprentice.  Fellow- 
Craft,  and  Master  Mason;  together  with  the  CeremonieH  of 
ConsecTBtion  and  Dedication  of  New  Lodges,  and  Masonic 
Halls.  Installation  of  Grand  and  Subordinate  OMoera.  Burial 
Serrices,  Regnlationa  for  Proceaaione.  To  which  are  added 
ft  BiTciAL  for  •  Lodge  op  Sorrow,  and  the  Ceremonies 
of  Consecrating  Masonic  Cemeteries.  Ily  Daniel  Sickelb, 
33d.  Smbelli^ed  inth  ne&rlj  300  Engravings  and  Portrait 
of  the  Author   Bonnd  infineClotli— extra— latgelSmo.ta  00 
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t3~  Ecce  Orienll.  A  completo  InstmoUiT  for  Officers  and 
Memb^  Coutaininer  the  Work,  Lectures,  and  HoDitorial 
o(  the  Bret  three  degrees,  includiog  ever^UuDg  in  its  order 
pertaining  to  each  degree — H^ept  the  aeertU  of  Mtitoitry. 
The  whole  given  b;  a  s^iitem  and  umiKeineut  ahieh  renaera 
it  inltliigidie  onlg  to  tlu  imtiattd. 

Thera  ue  separate  editiana  of  this  »nd  of  the  following 
Ritools ;  each  <^tion  containing  the  standard  work  of  a  par- 
ticolar  State. 

The;  have  all  been  criticaUy  refiaed  \tj  competent  anthoiit; 
— and  ore  strictlj  in  accordance  with  the  Standard  Work  and 
L^tareB-^makiag  a  work  that  no  practical  member  of  the 
order  will  be  without  after  he  bos  eaamined  it. 

Morocco  Tnck,  fnU  gUt $3  50 

The  need  of  some  means  of  refreriiing  and  aiding  the 
memory  on  the  Bitual,  ODtHide  of  the  Lodge,  ia  aniTerially  felt 
among  the  Fraternity,  and  for  the  wont  of  an  autbentio  work 
on  this  subject,  members  ore  availing  themHJves  of  any  means 
of  information  that  comes  within  their  reach — hence  the  eiteo- 
aive  and  inereadng  sole  of  Bevecal  open  and  highly  orconcoua 
expoiwa,  that  are  sold  alike  to  the  publU  at  larga  and  to  the 
Fraternity.  To  arrest  this  eril,  and  meet  the  demand  for  a 
woric  of  this  nature  that  is  both  accntate  and  legitimate,  this 
volume  has  been  prepared. 
'  This  work  is  fnnughed  to  Maton*  only. 

Ca'ba-la.  A  oomptete  Imtmctor  for  ofScers  and  meraben 
of  the  Chapter.  Arranged  On  a  plan  similar  to  Ecoe  Orienti, 
,  and  in  ratwt  offordanct  with  the  Standard  work  and  Lectures. 
Intelligible  oidy  te  R.  A.  Masoni. 

Morocco  Tuck,  scarlet  edges (3  60 

This  work  is  sold  b>  meml>ers  of  the  Chapter  onij/. 

Guide  to  the  Chapter;  conteining  the  I>egrees  of  Hark 
Master,  Past  Master.  Moat  Excellent  Hatter,  and  Boyal 
Arch ;  together  with  the  Order  of  Uigh-Piiesthood,  ete. 
lamo.     Cloth (1  60 

Royal  Arch  Companion,  containing  Monitorial  Id- 
stmotions  in  the  Degrees  of  Mark  Master,  Past  Master,  Host 
Excellent  Master,  Royal  Aicb  and  Order  of  Uigb-Priexthood; 
together  with  the  ceremonies  of  Constituting  and  Dedicating 
Chapters,  eta     By  Jackwm  H.  Chaae,  SS°.     Cloth $1  00 

Book  of  Marks.  For  Royal  Arch  Chapteis.  8vo,  halt 
Turkey  Morocco. 

100  Mark* $3  M 

150  Marks 4  00 

SOO  Harks 4  00 
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Kniirllts   of  (he  Orient.     Containing  tbe  Ritual  of  the 

Cointnander;,  arranged  in  occotdaaoe  with  the  Btuodard  fot- 

mu'a.     Price $3  50 

Bold  only  to  Xbs.  Templars. 

Conncll   of   tlic   Orient.      Containing  the  work  of  the 

Council  dogs.     Price $3  00 

T/ie  abate  tteo  woi-kt  art  on  a  plan  tiinilar  to  Cabala. 
Council  Monitor,  tlie  Test-book  of  Crj-ptic  MsFonrj; 
containing  Iiistructiooa  in  the  Defcrees  of  Royal  Master,  Select 
MaaUT,  and  Super-Excel  lent  HasteF.  Tiigether  with  the 
Cereraoniea  of  Inatallirjg  the  Officers.  ConHtituting  and  Dedi- 
cating a  Council,  and  Inslalling  the  Officers  of  a  Grand 
Council.    By  JacltsonH.  Chase,  a3° |1  00 

Book  of  the  Commandery;  a  Momt«r  for  the 
Orders  of  Miu<onic  Knighihood;  containing  Burial  Service; 
and  improved  Systeni  of  Tactica  and  Drill ;  the  Ceremoniea 
of  iDGtallaCion  for  Grand  and  Suboidinate  Cammoaderies ; 
a  List  of  the  Orders  of  Koighthood  tbioughout  the  World  ; 
and  the  Forma  of  Complaint   and  Appeal.       By  JoilN  W. 

SiMOKa,  P.  6.  M.      Flexible  CoTer,  fnU  gilt. |0  75 

Tuck,  fuU  gilt 1  00 

Knights  Templars'  Tactics  and  Drill,  (or  the 
use  of  GommaDderies,  and  the  Burial  Servioe  of  the  Older 
of  HoBonic  Kuighthood.  Prepared  l>y  Sir  Ouhin  Welch. 
Past  Grand  Commander.  Elegantly  Illustrated.  Fine  tinted 
paper.     Price $1  60 

A.  and  A.  Scottish  Rite  Manuals,  CunninE-ham's 
Moaual  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Eite.  With  the  Re- 
viKed  Constitution  of  tbe  Order.  By  Wjl.  U.  CCNKlNonAU. 
A.  M.    373  pages.     12nio.,  cloth (3  00 

The  Book  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scot- 
tish Rite  of  Freemasonry ;  containing  Inatmctions  iu  all  the 
Desrees  from  the  Thinl  to  the  Thirty-third  and  Ii«t  degree 
of  the  Rite  together  with  CeremooieB  of  Inauguratiou  In 
Btitiition  InstallatioD  Grand  Visitations  ItefectioDS  Lodges 
of  Sorrow  Adoption  Constitutions.  General  Rc^rulationa, 
Calendar  &o  By  CH*ni,BS  T  McCi  KNACnAN  33"  Em 
Leilished  with  upwards  of  300  finely -executed  en^avings 
nearly  all  of  which  are  from  onginal  designs.  Cloth  gilt 
%R  00 
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■anual   of  tke  Order  of  tte    Eailem    Star, 

conbamiiiK  Sjniboli,  Soiiptaial  lUnatnLtdont,  IieotorsB,  eta, 
adapted  to  the  American  Bjatem  of  Adoptive  Haaoiuy.  Bj 
EoBKRT  Uagoy,  National  Grand  Secretoiy,  Besatifnlly 
lUiutrtted.     Qilt  Ed^es  and  Illumtiiated  Oover (1  00 

\Vashtnqton  and  his  Masonic  Compeers.  By 
SiDNBT  Hatrbn,  Past  Master  of  Bund  Amity  Lodge,  No, 
70  Pemtsylvuiia.  IIliutrst«d  with  a  copy  of  a  Haaonio 
Fortait  ot  Washington,  painted  from  Ufe,  never  before  pab- 
liahed,  and  numHroas  other  engravinga.  Cloth — tmiform 
style,  $2.50.     Cloth— full  giit-^ilt  edgea |3  00 

Ancient  Constitutions  of  Freemasons.  By 
James  Andkrson.  Terbatim  copy  of  the  original  ediUoa  of 
1723.     Cloth,  1 1.00.     Half  morocco $3  00 

Use  and  Abuse  of  Freemasonry.  A  work  of 
the  grefttett  utility  to  the  Brethren  of  the  Societj.  to  man- 
kind in  general,  and  to  the  ladles  in  particular.  By  Capt. 
Gbq.  &X1TU.     Cloth,  |1.2a.    Half  Morocco ^50 

Traditions  of  Freemasonry  and  ita  C<Mncidenc« 
with  the  Anoiant  Myateriea.  By  A.  T.  C.  PiEitfloM,  33d, 
Past  Onud  Uaater,  Past  Qrand  High  Priest,  etc  Ulnatratod. 
Large  13mo.     Cloth $2  00 

Signs  and  Symbols,  ninstrated  and  Explained  in  a 
CoaTHS  of  Twelve  Leatnrea  on  Preemaionry.  By  Qt:o. 
Oliver,  D.D.     Cloth,  $1.S0.     Half  Morocco $3  SO 

A  Comparison  of  Egyptian  Symbols  with 
those  of  the  Hebrews.  By  Frkdbiiick  Portal.  Trnna- 
lated  from  the  French,  by  Johh  W.  BiifoNa.  Illus- 
trated with  some  fifty  cute,  repreaenting  the  Ancient  Sym- 
bols, and  Bcoompanied  with  extended  explanations,  which 
foder  it  very  entertaining  and  inetmctive.  Contents: 
Piincipleu  of  Symbology ;  Application  to  Egyptian  Symbola, 
Symbol  ot  Colors,  Symbol  of  the  Bible,  eta.  Cloth,  $1.00. 
Half  Morocco $3  00 

Obituary  Rites  of  Freennasonry ;  containing  the 
Burial  Geremoniea  and  tho  EitoiJ  foi  a  Lodge  of  Sorrow. 
60  eta.  each;  or  per  100 (30  00 

Signet  of  King  Solomon;  or,  the  Freemason's 
Daughter,  By  Ana.  C.  L.  Arnold,  LL.D.  Splendidly 
Hinstrfttod |1  26 

Revelations  of  a  Square,  exhibiting  a  graphic  dis- 
play ot  the  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Eminent,  Free  on! 
Accepted  UoHona,  from  the  Bevival  in  1717.  by  Dr.  Desaguliers 
to  the  Hennion  in  1613.  By  Ueorqe  Oliver,  D.D.  Boyal 
daodecimo.     Clotlf  (LSD.     Half  Morrocco (3  SO 
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